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PREFACE 


A Shaft Hislofy of the Indian People is an essay 
in interpretation. An attempt has been made in 
this essay to set forth the one increasing purpose winch 
gives meaning to the history of the Indian people, namely, 
the evolution of Indian unity The progiess has been by 
no means uniform Judged by the standaids of the West, 
the path traversed by India has been long, but the 
ultimate goal, howsoever obscure during the successive 
stages of the journey, appears from the vantage 
ground of to-day to have always been the attainment of 
a oneness of society and civilisation transcending the 
plurality of races, tribes, creeds and cultures Aryan and 
Dravidian, Rajput and Turk, Hindu and Muslim, East 
and AVest have each contributed its particular share and 
the time spirit has been moulding them together to form 
an organic whole. The goal is not perhaps actually 
reached yet, but it is no longer far, and is not in doubt 
Considered from this point of view, the incidents in 
the travail of the people— their wars, conquests and 
defeats, their movements of religious reform and social 
reconstruction, their creative efforts in government, art 
and literatuie—acquire a position in history which can 
only be comprehended in relationship to the process as 
a whole Although “ to understand all is to forgive all," 
yet unfortunately the interpretation of Indian history has 
suffered a great deal from lack of sympathetic insight 
and understanding on the part of many a writer 
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It has been too often forgotten that in the 
evolution of India’s unity each period marks a stage, 
each state, dynasty and people constitutes a factor, and 
kings, generals, statesmen and saints act as instruments 
The good and evil deeds of the rulers and the ruled 
form the warp and woof of the fabric of our Indian 
civilisation. The ancient period of our history is of 
no less importance than the mediseval, for in both he the 
roots of our modern life, and both are therefore equally 
worthy of our attention. 

I have endeavoured to make this short history a 
history of the people. Not that the pomp and panoply 
of court and camp life have been neglected, but the life 
of the common people has received due attention, and 
changes in social systems and in economic conditions have 
been recorded I have shown also how the fates of 
empires have hung not merely on the personal character 
of the crowned monarch, but also on the happiness and 
suffering of the humble peasant. Political events and 
governmental changes have not been allowed to 
monopolise the story; the development of art and 
letters, religion and philosophy has also been narrated 
I have tried to make cleai how material and mechanical 
changes have helped the social and moral transformation 
of the people, and how the hvo have created an Indian 
nation. 

In this history the action of the Indian peoples fills 
the stage, and the doings of foreigners have recei^ed 
notice m accordance with their relative importance 
Hence the nnasions of the Persians, of the Greeks, of 
the Scythians and the Huns, and of the Ghaznavides 
have been treated as meie episodes. The modern period 
has been treated in the same manner. Here I have 
departed from the customary plan of dividing the history 
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of British India in accoi dance with the teinis 
of office of the Goveinois-Geneial, and I have dealt 
with each aspect of history sepaiately and in a continuous 
nariative The Governors-General weie not primarily 
lesponsible for their policies they held office for short 
peiiods, and were agents of their inasteis in England 
Therefoie, to make the histoiy of their years of office 
entiiely dependent upon their peisonalities, is to ignoie tlie 
larger factors responsible for the events and to mislead 
the students. 

In the writing of this histoiy I have leceived help 
from many friends I have to thank Mr Laiitii Simha 
Gautama, of the Udaipratap Intel mediate College, 
Benares, who lead the portion on the Ancient period and 
made many valuable suggestions for its improvement 
Dr Beni Prasad, Dr. Banaisi Piasad, Mr Bisheshwar 
Prasad and Mr Gaiiri Shankar Chatterji, of the 
Allahabad University, also read portions of the 
manuscript and I am much indebted to them for 
their advice Above all, I am deeply giateful to 
Mr Paimanaiida who has placed me under a great 
obligation by reading the entire manusciipt and by 
giving me the benefit of his wide knowledge and experi- 
ence Mr Bisheshwar Piasad has kindly piepared the 
index and the dynastic lists 

By the kindness of these friends many defects have 
been removed But many lemain; for these I alone am 
responsible It is not an easy task to wiite a history 
of India Few scholars have the necessary equipment 
for a first-hand knowledge of the authorities on all the 
periods The materials for many penods are scanty 
and scattered iii numerous journals and m the vast 
literature coveiing a period of over two thousand years, 
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and written in a number of languages Then, on inaiij 
questions theie is still no agreement among scholars 
The chionology, especially of the Anaent period, is full of 
contioveisy, and conclusions relating to social and other 
developments must tlieiefoie lemain tentative. It is 
difficult within the limits of a short history to reason 
upon facts at length, and I had, therefoie, to content 
myself with a baie statement of the conclusions This 
has perhaps imparted an air of dogmatic finality to my 
nairative, but this is wholly due to limitations of space 
Only those who have had to wrestle with these 
difficulties can appieciate how enoimous the task is, and 
all that I can do is to ask for the indulgence of the 
kind leader for my shortcomings 

My pi Hilary aim in wilting this history is to supply 
a textbook for the High School classes But I wished 
also to write a book for the geiieial reader which would 
give an impaitial account of India’s past. I have 
endeavouied to write in an easy and simple style, and 
to make the iiaiiative clear with the usual aids of 
dividing the histoiy into peiiods and sub-periods, I 
have supplied maps, illustrations and dynastic lists also> 

K P University College, 

Allahabad, October 7th, 1933 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The second edition has been bi ought up to date 
and a brief account of the Government of India Act of 
1935 has been included Some minoi changes, in order 
to make the nairative cleaier and to remove inaccuracies, 
have been effected 

TARA CHAND 

Allahabad, 

A pill 17 ill, 1936, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Influence olF Geographical Features on 
History. — The histoiy of a countiy is the lecoid of the 
achievements of its inhabitants It describes the 
giowth of their cultuie and civilisation, the vaiy- 
ing fortunes of the peoples and the deeds of 
their great men The life and activity of men is related 
to the surroundings in which they live Customs and 
institutions, industries and trade, routes of travel and in- 
vasion, mtei course with neighbouring lands and peoples, 
and social and political systems are influenced by 
geogiaphical features In order to understand the 
histoiy of a people it is necessary, theiefoie, that we 
should know something about the extent and aiea of the 
countiy, the distribution of land and water, the natuie 
of the soil and its products and the variations of climate 
It must, however, be remembered that although geographi- 
cal and climatic features influence history because they 
provide opportunities for men, man is more important 
tlian these factors, for he alone determines whether he 
will make use of them, adapt them to his needs, create 
civilisation and make progress, or neglect them and 
remain in a state of barbarism 

There is one other point which should not be 
forgotten The environment of a people is always 
clianging. The climate of a region is not always the 
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same. Especially the quantity of its lainfail is not con- 
stant. Eveiy country passes through peiiocis of diyness 
and inoistuie In some peiiods the rams are excessive, 
the livers aie flooded, and the country becomes damp 
and cold; m othei peiiods, deciease m lainfall liiings 
about shimkage m iivcis, aiidity, watei scaicity and 
famine. The land and watei featuies also undeigo 
changes, though moie slowly, and at gi cater mteivals of 
time. These fluctuations natuiallv aflect the lile of the 
people inhabiting the legion 

(a). The Geography of India 

position in Asia. — ^The land we live m is 
geogiaphically a unit. It is a pait of the gieat continent 
of Asia, which is roughly divided into foui legions — ^two 
high plateaus and two lowland plains The plateaus aie — 
( 1 ) Western Asia, which extends fiom the Mediteiianean 
Sea to the boideis of India, and ( 2 ) Ceiitial Asia, which 
sti etches from the liimalayas towards the noith-east 
The lowlands begin from the confines of the highlands. 
In the 1101 th is the lowland legion of Sibeiia and the 
Aialo-Caspian basin, in the east China and Manchuria, 
in the west Mesopotamia, and m the south India Of the 
thiee peninsulas which the Asiatic continent thiows out 
towaids the south our countiy occupies the cential 
position On its thiee sides it is surioundcd by 
sea, and on its noilliein fiontier the mountains, which 
use to gieat heights, sepaiate it fiom the countiies of 
Asia. 

The Land Frontier of India. — The mountain 
haiiiei consists of the Himalajan lange and its ofl shoots 
On the westei ii side it separates the valley of the Indus 
from the highlands of Persia, Seislan, l^^al^lan and 
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fialuchistan by means of the Kirthai, Sulaiinaii and 
Safed Koh langes, fuitliei north the Hmdukush and its 
spurs piotect the fiontier Between Kashmir and 
Tuikestcin stand the niounUm masses of the Panins and 
Karakoiam The stupendous ranges of the Himalayas 
which ladiate fiom the Pdinirs extend along the whole 
northern frontier of India from the Indus to the 
Brahmaputid They use into peaks of dizzy heights 
and aie studded with magnificent forests which effectively 
part the tableland of Tibet fiom India. On the eastern 
extiemity, wheie the Biahmaputia flows lound the foot of 
the Himalayas to join the Ganges, the mountains also 
fold lound, run fiom noith to south and foim a chain 
of hills lunning paiallel to one another. They divide 
Eastern Bengal and Assam fiom Buima, and consist of 
the Pdtlvoi, the Naga, the Jamtia, the Khasi and Gaio, 
the Lushai and Arakaii Yoma hills, 

The Mountain Passes. — The chain of high 
mountains which sepal ates India 'fiom the rest of Asia 
forms an almost continuous lampait foi the piotection 
of the couiitiy There aie, however, gaps in the chain 
which constitute the landwaid gates through which India 
communicates with its neighbouis. Starting from the 
west the first gap is between the Kiithar hills and the 
sea coast, through which lies the loute along the southern 
coast of Baluchistan The Bolan pass opens the way 
fiom Herat, Kandahar and Quetta to the Indus valley 
between the Kirthai and Sulaiman ranges. The streams 
of Gomal and Kurram cut their way through the 
mountains to join the Indus and create passages to 
Afghanistan , but the most celebrated of all the gateways 
of India, on the north-western border, is the Khaibar pass 
which leads fiom Kabul to Peshawar It is situated 
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over the spin of the hill which flanks the chasm through 
which the Kabul nver flows into the Indus Oier 
Kashmir and the noithern holders the passes are so 
rugged and so elevated, that possibilities of intercourse 
with the countiies beyond, Turkestan, China and 
Tibet are most meagie Again the eastern hills are 
coveied with dense forests and make India inaccessible 
fiom that quarter. 

Si^e and Divisions.-— Enclosed within the well- 
defined fiame-woik of the mountains and the seas lies 
our country It is a vast territory more than half the 
size of all Eiuope Its greatest length fiom the confines 
of Kashmii to Cape Comoiin is about 2,000 miles and 
Its width from east to west about 2,500 miles 
This great land is made up of foni legions —(1) the 
bolder legion of the northern mountains, (2) the 
region of the iioithein continental plains, (3) the 
legion consisting of the cential uplands and the plateau 
of Chhota Nagpur, and (4) the peninsular legion 
consisting of the tablelands of the Deccan and the south 
and the coastal plains 

(1) The Mountain Region.— The Himalayan 
mountains connect India with Asia, yet set up an almost 
impassable bariier between them They extend fiom 
Afghanistan to Buima, and within their valleys lull tubes 
have fiom time immemorial lived more or less inde- 
pendently, they have also provided shelter to refugees 
fiom the plains 

(2) The Northern Continental Plains.— The 

noithern continental region is a trough between the 
Himalayas on the one side and the Vindhyas on the 
other It is constituted of tlie lands irrigated by the 
ii\er b) stems of the Indus and the Ganges, with 
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Rajputana wedged between the two The plain of the 
Punjab slopes towaids the south-west and is drained by 
the tnbutaiies of the Indus, which take then* use m the 
Himalayas, and after flowing south-westwards ultimately 
join the Indus. The elevated plain of Rajputaiia diid 
Sindh, which sepaiates the Punjab fiom the Gangetic 
plain, IS divided into two parts by the Aiavalli lange, 
The western pait consists of Sindh, whicli is tiaveised 
from noith to south by the Indus, and of the sandy 
deseit of western Rajputana. The eastern pait between 
the hills and the Jumna river contains most of the 
Rajput states famous in history. 

The plain of the Ganges is divided into two paits 
at the point where the iivei tin ns in the southern 
direction after reaching the Rajinahal hills. The United 
Provinces and Behai* are here separated from Bengal. 
The Gangetic plain slopes towaids the south-east. The 
Ganges is its chief river; it receives affluents from the 
north like the Gomti, the Ghagia, the Gandak, and the 
Kosi The Jumna, receiving the wateis of soiith-eastein 
Rajputana and Malwa (the Chambal), and the northern 
slopes of the Vindhyas (the Betwa and the Ken), joins 
the light bank of the Ganges at Allahabad. Further 
the Son, the Bhagirathi and the Damodar bung the wateis 
of the north-eastern Vindhyas, the Rajmahal hills and 
the Chhota Nagpur plateau to it from the right. The 
Brahmaputra, arising in the Himalayas and crossing 
Assam and East Bengal, and the Meghna diainmg the 
eastern hills unite their waters with those of the Ganges 
and form the great delta of Bengal 

(3) The Central Uplands.— -The northern plains 
ascend gradually towards the south They are divided 
from the Deccan by the central uplands, consisting of 
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the ranges of the Aravalli, the Vindhya and the Satpura 
hills. These ranges stait in the cast, on the borders of 
Orissa m the knot of Ainarkantak, and bieak into two 
chains, one iiinning chiectiy fiom the cast to the Gulf 
of Cambay and known geiieially as the Vindhya 
mountains, but called by diffeient names in diffeient paits, 
e.fj , the Kaimiii and the Rajnicihal hills, and the 
second lunning paiallcl to it and known as the batpiiias, 
and beaimg the names of the klaikal, the 
Maliadeo and the Gawilgarh hills in diffeient parts. 
The Aravalhs aie, in a way, a contimiatioii of these langes 
from the south-west to the noith-east. 

The uplands of Ceiitial India foimed by these 
hilly tiacts include the north-eastern plateau of Chhota 
Nagpur, Gondwana, Baghelkhand, Bundelkhand and 
Malwa The Vindhyas drop lather suddenly to form 
a steep embankment foi the valley of the Narbada on 
its light side The line of the Satpura hills and the 
Tapti river fix the southern limit of the ceutial uplands. 

The cential uplands of India have been the home 
of many peoples and principalities which have lived and 
flourished theie from the most ancient times. The wild 
inaccessible eastern parts have been inhabited by some 
of the most primitive laces in India, and the otheis 
have given piotection to the independent states established 
theie. They have, on the whole, been an obstacle in the 
way of fiee intercouise between the north and the 
south, but they have not been an impassable bairier 

(4) The Peninsular Region,— The peninsular 
legion south of the lines of the Satpuras and the Tapti 
is surrounded by sea on thiee sides It consists of the 
tablelands of the Deccan and of the south, and the 
coastal plains round them The plateaus aie higher 
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towards the west and slope lowaids the east The 
Satpiiras on the north, the Salnadri and the Western 
Ghats on the ^\est, the Nilgiris and the Annamalai hills in 
the south and the Eastern Ghats in the east foim the edges 
of the plateaus The Western Ghats form an elevated 
ridge and a leal wateished; the river systems of the 
Deccan, the Goda\ari, the Knshna and the Kaveri, take 
their rise m them and flow down the slopes thiough the 
low Eastern Ghats to reach the Bay of Bengal 

The Western Coast. — ^The coastal plain of the 
west is nairow, situated as it is between the hills and 
the seashore Its gieatest bieadth is found m the north 
near the mouths of the Narbada and Tapti livers and 
in the extreme south between the Cardamom Hills and 
the sea A laige number of small and rapidly flowing 
livers diam the water of the ghats and bring down mud 
and sand nliich fertilise the soil The line of the coast 
is stiaight, the livers are unnavigable, and the shoie is 
studded with lagoons and sand dunes built by the waves 
of the sea It has few bays and, therefore, few haibouis 
and poits for large ships The northern part of this 
strip is the Konkaii and the southern the Malabar coast 
The Eastern Coast. — ^The eastern coastal plain 
is much wider than the western It extends from the 
delta of the Ganges to Cape Comoiin, and lies between 
the Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal The coast 
IS divided into three parts the southein which is iriigated 
by the Ka^erl, and is called the Karnatak, the middle 
which contains the deltas of the Godavari and Krishna 
iiveis and is known as the Northern Sarkars. and the 
noithcrn, formed by the delta of the Mahanadi The 
eastern coast line is continuous except where it is broken 
by lagoons and ^^er deltas It is deficient m natural 
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harbours, because the liver mouths aie filled with silt 
which renders a close approach to the coast impossible; 
It has few bays and gulfs and open loadsteads oftering 
safe anchorage. 

Tablelands. — ^The tablelands of the south are 
two: (1) The plateau of the Deccan through which the 
river systems of the Godavari, the Krishna and the 
Pennar have built up open valleys and broad plains; and 
(2) the high plateau south of the Deccan where the 
suiface of the country has not been cut by riveis, and 
which is the ancient homeland of the Tamils 

Ceylon. — ^The island of Ceylon, which is divided 
from the mainland of India by shallow seas, is 
almost connected with it by the line of sand banks and 
rocks called Adam’s Bridge Its inhabitants aie 
emigiants from India, and their history is closely related 
with that of the people of India. 

Climate.-~Withm the borders of our country 
there is every variety of landscape, scenery, climate and 
natuial product Its mountains surpass the mountains 
of the world in giandeur; their lofty summits are covered 
with eternal snows and their higher valleys are filled 
with livers of ice. Their lower reaches are clothed with 
thick green forests where plants, trees and animals of 
numerous varieties abound In the plains theie are 
extremes of temperature and fertility. We have hot, 
arid, sandy deserts on the one side ; rich and productive 
plains irrigated by streams and rivers with plentiful 
supplies of water and with humid air laden with vapour 
on the other. The plains alternate with wild hilly 
regions and tablelands The continuous seashore is 
indented here and there with safe haibours which 
accommodate the heaviest men-of-war, but on the whole 
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it slopes {j^ently do^vll lu a suif wliidi will not pciinit 
the appioath of any but the lightest vessels that will 
float upon the sea 

We have a vaiiety of seasons, fiom the extiemely 
hot to the bilteily cold. During the laiiis the sky is 
oveicast with thick black clouds which bung nourishment 
to the soil and delight to the heaits of the millions of 
its cultivatois. The blazing sun and the hot winds of 
summer dull the pace of our activities and oblige us 
duiing the day to seek lefuge within doois, but the 
nights which are usually cool, and the wonderful starlit 
skies under which we gather to meet, to talk and to 
sleep make us foiget the tiials of the day Our winter 
comes with smiling fields of coin, blight variegated 
colouis of fiuit and flower, cool bracing winds and 
enchanting nights It replenishes and invigoiates us. 

Products. — ^I'he vegetable and animal life of 
India IS vailed. We have foiests in the mountains 
filled with eveigieen trees, and forests on the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas and the Deccan nurtured by the 
monsoons which give us valuable timber for building. 
^Vhele the forests end and the lams aie scantier, we 
have plains which produce rice and wheat and fruits and 
giam and othei articles of food This iich plant life 
suppoits an equally iich animal life The mountains, 
forests and plains teem with insects, birds and beasts 
Some of them are noisome and dangeious to human life 
and othei s beneficent and seiviceable. Amidst the 
ice-capped mountain ranges there are tracts of stillness 
whose silence is scarcely broken by the sound of animal 
life, yet in the rest of the country the land is kept 
lesounding constantly with melodious or discordant notes 
Below the surface which supports this abundant life 
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he hidden sources of 'great wealth Among the old 
rocks of the Deccan we have gold, copper, tin, zinc and 
manganese, non and coal. Coal and othei mineials are 
found 111 other parts of India too. The locks of the 
south and the Vindhyas supply piecious stones and 
diamonds. We have plenty of building stone, including 
granite, sandstone and marble 

(b). The Geographical Unity of India 

India IS full of vaiiety, richness and coiitiasts But 
in spite of these it is geographically a single legion, the 
northern mountain wall and the encii cling seas gne it a 
unity which is haidly bioken by the low chains of 
internal hills and the broad slow -moving iiveis. This 
unity provides the backgiound foi the development of a 
common cnihsation and the habitation of a united 
nation. 

The Himalayas. — ^I'he Himala>as, which piotect 
us from hostile neighbouis, play a most nnpoitant pait 
in the unilication of India The iivers of tlie north, 
which bring fertility and plenty to the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Bengal, fioni the Indus to the 
Brahmaputra, take their use in them In fact the corn- 
pi oducing rich plains may be said to be their peculiar 
gift. The Himalayan baiiier intercepts and directs the 
ram-laden clouds winch the monsoons drive across the 
Bay of Bengal and the Aiabian Sea, and benefits the 
whole of India by their piecipitation It luins back tlie 
fierce blasts of the cold sand-sliewmg winds fiom Tibet 
and be}ond, and maintains the erjuabilit} of oiti 
teniperatuie In shoit, the climate of India, its 
temperature, it'H winds and ram the jnoduce of 
its fields and the aclnilics of its people are 
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gieatly influenced by the Himalayas, and that is 
the icason Avhy the Hindu leligion and m}thoIogy 
atlacli so much impoitance to them, and why our art 
and liteiatiue aie so deeply influenced by them 

The Rivers. — The iiveis aie the gieat highways 
of commeice and tiavel They join the difTeient paits 
of the countiy willi one anolhei The Indus and its 
aflluents make the Punjab and Sindh one, and the 
Ganges and hei affluents unite Noithein India from 
Rajputana to Assam On then banks and at their moutlis 
gieat cities, which have been centies of wealtli, lefiiiement 
and power, have giown up 

The Roads. — The natuial loutes of communica- 
tion which bind tlie country togetliei and piomote 
Intel coin se fiom one pait to the othei, and, theiefoie, 
stimulate the giowth of ciiltuic, have Iiecn detci mined by 
tlie physical featuies of our land 

Among tliese lines of communications tliiee are 
impoitant (see map at the end of the book) The 
flist IS the ancient Northern Road (Uttnrapatha) 
It stalled from Kabul, the meeting place of 
roads from Tiaiisoxiana and Persia, followed the 
Kabul liver, passed ovei Jalalabad and the confluence of 
the Swat and Kabul livers to Ohind or ovei the Khaibar 
to Peshawar, crossed the Indus at Taxila, then skiited 
along the hills from which the rivers of the Punjab 
emeige so as to cioss them where they aie shallowest It 
proceeded from Peshawar to Jhelum, then to Sialkot, 
crossed the Beas somewhere near Guidaspur, the 
Sutlaj at Rupar and then tinned south passing thiough 
the naiiow neck of land between the Jumna on the one 
side and the Rajputana desert on the other After 
Glossing the Jumna at Delhi it proceeded by way of 
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Bulandshahr, Kampil (near Farrukliabad), Kanauj to 
Prayag (Allahabad), avoiding the southern affluents of 
the Jumna. From Prayag it went to Kashi (Benares) 
and then ran along the right bank of the Ganges to 
Pataliputra (Patna), then to Rajmahal wheic the Ganges 
turns southwards into Bengal, and reached the sea, by way 
of Honghyr, Champa and Gangasagar, at Tamluk 

The second is the ancient Southern Road 
(Dakshinapatha) which staited from Kapilavastu (the 
birth-place of Buddha) on the borders of Nepal. It 
passed Sravasti (Sahet Mahet) the ancient capital of 
Kosala on the Rapti river, crossed the Sarju at Ayodhya, 
the Ganges somewhere above Allahabad, the Jumna at 
Kausambi (Kosam), struck the Vindhyas at Bharhut, 
then clinging to the hills in order to avoid the crossing of 
rivers where they join the Jumna, it proceeded to 
Besnagar or Vidisa (Bhilsa, near Bhopal) and Ujjain. 
Here it turned southwards, crossed the Narbada 
at Mahishmati (Mandhata) and the Tapti near 
Burhanpur and entered the Deccan plateau Keeping to 
the headwaters of the rivers, it led to Pratisthana 
(Paithan) on the Godavari, thence to the Raichur Doab 
between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, and across 
eastern Mysore to Madura 

The third was the Central Road from east to west. 
From Bengal (Gangasagar, Champa, Monghyi ) it went 
to Pataliputra, then to Kashi, Prayag, Kausambi, 
Bhaihut, Bhilsa, and Ujjain. From Ujjain one loute led 
to Bhrigukachha (Bioach) on the sea coast, and the olliei 
to the Indus and acioss the river through Makran 
(southern Baluchistan) to the west 

Besides these great routes, there were bianch roads 
which joined cities with cities, and countries with 
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countiies These loads weie not metalled like the 
modern loads, but were pathways whose surface was 
haidened by the constant tiaffic of men, beasts and 
carts It was the endeavour of the rulers to provide 
conveniences along the routes, trees to protect tiavelleis 
from the sun, wells for dunking water and houses for rest. 

The routes of tiavel also detei mined the position 
of the fields of battle, Panipat is situated on the 
Noithein Road, at the point wheie it passed through 
the naiiow neck between the desert of Rajputana on 
the one side and the Jumna on the other Here weie 
fought the gieat battles which decided the fates of the 
Indian empiies Another spot on this load is the 
Sakii gall (nairow path) Heie the load passes between 
the Ganges and the Rajmahal lulls, and affords a 
natmally stiong position for resisting the maich of 
invadeis into Bengal. 

Towns glow up where riveis aie crossed, foi the 
rivei front piotects them from enemies, and the iivei 
can be used for the transport of men and goods Taxila. 
Sialkot, Lahore, Kanauj, Allahabad, Benaies and 
numerous other cities aie the gift of iiveis 

(c). The History of Geographical Changes 

The physical features of India are the result of a 
vast senes of changes which the earth has undergone 
through millions of years The incessant slow variations 
and occasional sudden upheavals, under the influence of 
known and unknown forces, have shaped the land in which 
we live The mam outline of India and its neighbouiing 
lands, and their principal geographical features as they 
appear to-day, were established in the age which geologists 
call the pliocene, that is^ about 600,000 years ago. It 
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was then that the great Himalayan mountains weic laised 
out of the sea to their high level. Fifty thousand years 
ago the northern legion of plains including the Punjab, 
Rajputana, Bihar and Bengal was still uiidci the sea. 
Beyond the boideiSKof India, the Black Sea, the Caspian 
and the Aial formed a single inland sheet of walei 
Southein India, too, was difTcicnt Jt extended towaids 
the west as far as Madagascar, and the island of Ceylon 
foimed pait of the inainland. It is also likely that India 
was connected by land bridges with the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago and Australasia Then the seas 
began to be filled uj) by the silt bi ought down fioin the 
mountains, and the alluvial plains of India weie even 
tually foimed The Vedas indicate a distiibution of land 
and watei dilTeient fiom the one we find now A gieat 
part of Rajpiitana was undei watei, the Indus had not 
to travel so fai to join the sea, and the Saiaswati flowed 
into the sea. Much of Bengal had not yet been foimed, 
and the sea piobably extended up to Rajmahal 

(d). The History of Climatic Changes 

Oiii climate and the physical conditions of life have 
also been constantly changing Between the time th.it 
the mountain masses of the noilh weie raised and the 
beginnings of the histone age, Iheie occiined periods of 
gieat rainfall and cold inleispeiscd with peiiods of com- 
parative aiidity and waimth Since about 25000 BC. 
the earth has enteied upon the age of mild weather which 
has giadually giown warmer. At the commencement of 
the present phase of our climate, water was inoie jilentifiil 
than now, lains were moie abundant, inland lakes and 
seas weie laiger and riveis more voluminous Naluially, 
vegetation was moie luxuriant Gieat forests covered a 
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large area in India They kept the feummer cool and the 
winter mild 

Dining the hiistuiic peiiod, that is? hince 4000 B.C, 
changes have taken place in the climate and they have 
influenced the conditions of Indian life and histoiy. In 
fact climate is never uniform, although the cycles of 
great changes take hundreds or thousands of 3 ^eais and 
minor fluctuations occur at shoiler intervals. The only 
stable factoi m climate is tenipeiatuie. The limits of 
mciximum and iiunimuin tenipeiatuie remain moie 
01 less constant within a particulai legion But 
the duiation of these changes, the amount of 
lamfall and the fiequenc} of stoims, vaiy fiom 
period to peiiod, and with them the belts of desert and 
feitile lands expand and contract, plenty and 
scarcity, deatli and disease, eiieigy and lassitude 
accompany them 

It IS impossible to i elate a connected histoiy of these 
changes because the facts aie still largely unknown 
Scientists, howevei, dnide the history of the changes 
of rainfall fiom 5000 B C to the piesent day into four 
peiiods 

The fiibt peiiod, which is one of decieasing lainfall, 
commences from 5000 B C and lasts till about 2200 B C 
Then begins the peiiod of increasing i am fall which ends 
about 1100 B C After this comes the second period of 
decrease which continues fiom 1100 B C to 700 AD It 
IS followed by the peiiod of increasing rain which 
continues into the present times It must be noted 
that the drought of the first period is of much 
greater severity than that of the second, while 
the first wet period is of gi eater raininess than the 
second Besides, within the longer periods theie were 
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fchorter intenaK during rainfall yscillated witlim 
lov»er limits, 

Ihus, altliougli tlie interval from al^out the 5 tli 
century B C. to about lOD A D falls within the period 
of decreasing rainfall, still rains were so plentiful that 
the Caspian and the Aral were one, and the 
rnei Oxus disdiarged its water into them; the 
basin of Tanni, the lakes of Turfan and Lob Nor were 
full of water; m Seistan the Hclmiind was an extensive 
sheet of water, Kashmir was so cold and moist that 
people could only bvt there in summer. Then, from the 
first tenturv to about the seventh century, rainfall 
decreased, the lakes v/erc reduced in size, their beds were 
utilised for villages, and their basins began to be deserted 
by men Kashmir became dry and habitable, 

111 the next period, which lasted till about 
the eleventh century, rainfall increased again, Jakes 
expanded, rners filled up and the regions became 
more populated But Kashmir became the abode 
of cold and snow^ and was isolated In the eleventh 
century a period of aridity set m w'hich lasted, 
with oscillations, till the fourteenth century During 
the next three hundred }ears rams increased, but after- 
wards a ‘•orl of equihbnuni appears to have been establish- 
ed v/hich has occasionally been disturbed by years of 
c:.ccs;^^e aridity and excc-ssive rainfall 

It is difficult to say how far the rise into 
political importance of certain regions in certain 
periods of our history is due to climatic changes, 
but it is veil established that the importance of 
the Indus valley and Kajputana has waxed and waned 
from time to time, and changes in climate probably 
account for it The valley of .Sindh appears to 
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have undeigunc man}' changes In the most ancient 
times it was the home of a highly developed 
civilisation The Greek accounts show that the 
valley was peopled with civilised inhabitants, its 
climate was equable and its livers feililised the land. 
The Aiabs found it suiiouiided with deseit, although the 
1 alley was full of pleasant oases and cities Beiniei in 
the se\entcenth centuiy, and Hamilton and othei Eiiiopean 
travelleis m the eighteenth, expeiieiiced gieat di ought, 
although in the fouiteenth centuiy the hoises of Tiiniii 
weie deslioyed by lains in JMullan The com sc of the 
Indus has changed a gieat deal dm mg historic times, and 
the bell of the deseit has advanced and leceded with 
these changes 

"I'lieie IS no doubt that the whole of India has been 
affected by such climatic changes Man himself has 
helped in making them He has cut down forests, diaiiied 
marshes, diverted the couises of livers, cieated artificial 
lakes and thus nileifeied with natuie Foi example 
the land east of the Sadaniia (Rapti) iivei was known 
to have been reclaimed from swamps m the early times 
The growth of population and the increase of 
man’s power over natuial foices have led him 
giadually to occupy nioie and inoic land, and 
to enhance the intensity of social life 'The 
history of the people of India is a lecoid of their efforts 
since the i emote past to lame the land, subdue the enviion- 
ment, and spiead over the entiie country, thus ci eating 
a human unity coiiesponding with the geographical unity. 

(e). The History of the Changes in Population 

The study of ancient Sanskrit literature gives the 
uiipiession that the tribes inhabiting India were scatteied 
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over the land and weie isolated from one aiiothei They 
d^velt m legions duided by thick foiests thiough which 
communication was not easy. Veiy slowly and giadually 
then numbers inci eased and the forest dealings weie 
extended. In the seventh ceiituiy B C. the whole of 
Northern India contained peihaps twenty million people 
riiroughout the ancient period the population was localised 
in paiticular aieas, and a multitude of independent states 
existed, which only occasionally lecognised the suzerainty 
of an oveiloid. 

During the peiiod of the lule of the Muslim kings 
more lands weie occupied, the population increased, 
their isolation began giadually to break down, and the 
whole of Northern India became more oi less united 
During the Middle Ages the population of India was 
between one hundred and one hundred and foity millions. 
The Deccan and the extreme south, however, still remained 
distant and were not strongly affected by this movement 
of unity till the very end of the peiiod In the nineteenth 
century British lule was established and unity was 
secured. All paits of the country were brought near 
togetlici by the intioduction of railways and telegiaphs, 
nhich shoitened distance and time, and by the tiemendous 
growth of population—from about two hundred millions 
in the middle of the nineteenth century to over three 
hundred and fifty millions now The lesult is that the 
idea of India’s oneness has taken hold of the mind of 
the people, and the national consciousness has been 
awakened, 

(f). The Periods of Indian History 

The histoiy of man m India goes back to extieinelv 
remote times. In fact, it is the opinion of some scientists 
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that the human lace was piohahl)^ evolved ni India 
If this IS tine, the histoi)' of om country begins fiom the 
fust appeal ance of man upon eaith “ Since then the 
Indian people alone of the peoples of the various 
countiies of the eaith have been progressing, without 
inteiiuption, in handiciaft, physical science applied to 
manual industiies, ail woik on wood, stone and ivoiy, 
social amehoialion and leligious cKpeiience ” 

Whether India was the countiy wheie the human 
lace began and fiom wheie it spiead into the legions of 
the globe oi not, she ccilainly became, in latei ages, the 
cenlie lowaids which the laces of maiiKind weie 
atti acted Fiom the eaihest times many tubes came to 
oil! countiy and settled here They brought with them 
then social chaiacleristics, their languages, customs, and 
culluies, and they mingled with the original inhabitants 
and those that had come befoie them The histoiy of 
India IS a lecoid of the piocess of fusion of these laces 
and cultuics — a process which began m the dim distant 
past and has culminated m the present age 

The history of our countiy may be divided into five 
peiiods The fiist peiiod begins with the appeaiance of 
man m India Its record consists of stone and metal 
tools, weajDons and ornaments, potteiy, human and 
animal lemains in giaves and paintings on jocks and m 
caves Dm mg this period man was slowly emerging from 
savagely to baibaiism It lasted till about 3500 B C and 
IS known as the Pre-histonc Age 

Tlie second period extends from the close of the 
Pi c-hi stone Age to the middle of the seventh centiny B C 
Dm mg this period the eaihest civilisations of India 
developed, and the Aiyans came and spiead their 
language and ctiltme The somces of the Insloiy of this 
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age aie the lemains of ancient inomiinenls and the 
traditions enshrined in the ancient Sanskrit Iiteiature 
This may he called the Age of Atyan Settlements 

The thud peiiod of Indian history begins in the 
sixth centuiy B C and ends with the seventh century A D 
During this peiiod a numhei of new tribes came to India 
and became mixed with its inhabitants; new civilisations 
and leligions giew and decayed, and the fiist cmpiies 
rose and fell This is the Ancient Age of our histoiy, 
and its story is built on the records of foreign tiavelleis 
and writers, inscriptions, coins, monumental and hteiary 
remains. 

With the advent of the Muslims iii India in the 
seventh centuiy, the fourth penod begins It ends with 
tlie downfall of the Mughal Empire and the establishment 
of the British rule in India The souices of its history 
are mainly Persian chronicles, naiiatives of tiavelleis 
wiio visited the countiy during this period, literary woiks 
in Indian languages, coins and insciiptions This peiiod 
is known as the Middle Age of India 

A’i'ith the close of the Middle Age in the eighteenth 
century, the fifth or the Modern Age of our history 
begins The main achievements of this age are the 
unification of India under a single goveinment, the 
development of Indian civilisation imdei western 
influences, and the rise of the Indian nation 
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THE PRE-HISTORIC AGE 
(a). The Early Stone Age 

The Pre-historic Age.— We do not Icnow any- 
thing about the appeal ancc oi the ways of living 
of the descendants of the fust men in India, Oin fiist 
acquaintance is witli the piimitivc peoples inhabiting the 
south-eastern regions of India, the tintient lands below 
the Vindhyas. We find that they lived on the tableland 
of the Deccan and the Aiavallis, in tlic valleys of the 
Narbada and the liveis which 
flow into the Bay of Bengal 
Heie they found a special kind 
of stone known as quartzite 
which they used for making 
tools and weapons 
Tools and Implements. — ^In 
the eaily stages of then histoiy 
the tools weie lude, and they 
weie made by flaking and chip- 
ping stones They piepaied 
axes, spears, knives and otliei 
weapons for chopping, thi ow- 
ing and pieicing, and implements foi digging, pounding 
and SCI aping. 

Life and Culture.— They lived on the fiiiits of 
the jungles and on the pioducts of then hunt They 
had to wage a constant wai against dangerous beasts like 
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ligeib, iioii'', panllicis, Lici)ii.ints .md iIiinuLCioseb, and 
the} killed cinlclo])cs, hiilfalocs ho, ns and olhci animalb 
for food '‘Jlu’} nnented file which the} pioduced h} the 
friction of slicks amIIi slicks oi stones with stones Their 
dress consisted piob.ibl} of leaf garl.ands oi sciaped and 
diied hides bound lound the waist They disposed of 
then dead bodies by expo'ing them, and they piactised 
magic Thc) Irid no lujuses and they h\cd a wandeiing 
life 

Race. — It IS cxluinch difhcult to say what larc 
they belf)nged to <ind what language llic) spoke Accoid- 
mg to sonic wiUcis lhc\ w'eic a Negiito people like the 
modem Andamancbe tlaik of skin, shoit of s tatin e , small 
headed, wooll) haned and flat nosed 

(b). The New Stone Age 

A long inter\al passed between thc Eaily Stone Age 
and the New Stone Age, and dining this period it is 



V.i'sC biokoii fl«it base, Lotah ("'^h 
calcined bones) brown and red 
outside, polished 
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likely that contact was established betw^een India and tlie 
islands of the Eastern Aiclnpelago and Austiaha l\Ien 
were now living in caves, man} of which have been dis 
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covcied with floors Iitteied with ashes, chaicoal and bones, 
and pieces of ciudcj;)otteiy and veiy small flint imple- 
ments It IS Intel esting to know that the cave dweljers 
knew and piactised the ait of painting They used a 
red pigm ent with which they made pictuics of animals, 
and of scenes of hunting and dancing on the walls of 
the caves The caves aie situated in the Kaimur j^ai^, 
at Ghatsila m the Singhbhtim distiict, at Sringeipur in 
the Raigaih distiict, and m the Bellaiy and Wynaad 
districts. They show a lively imagination, and a high 
degree of skill in di awing They 9^2^ men wearing 
short and mask^ and using liaipoon s, javelins, 

shields, etc They also seem to nuUcatc the cult of 
anc^tor woiship 

iQ)ls an d Implements^. — ^The people of the New 
Stone Age began to use tia£^iock and othei kinds of 
stone instead of quaitzite as the material foi their imple- 
ments and weapons They made them less heavy and 
better in shape, sue and colour. They smoothed and 
polished them, and provided hoin and wood handles to 
then clw^ edged tools They had i iumeioiis 
v aiieties of thesS^^nd they put them to new 
uses like cutting timber, 
diessmg skins, ciushing and mealing corn, 
Jjoiing. dulling, safe^etc 

Potteryw^They developed the ait ot 
turning caithen vessels on the wheel, and they 
made many kmdsoTpotteiy which they polished, 
painted and decorated They used pigments 
for colouiing potteiy and also stones of gay 
colours for making b uUoii s, tools, etc 

Dress and Ornaments. — ^They washed gold from 
the sands of iiveis and made ornaments Then dress 
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was made of baik, hide and cnlton Tliey knew how 
to j)2in cotton and wool, to weave cloth, and to dye it c 
with vegetable dyes Their women woi4i bangles of u 
shell and bone, and dicssed then han with high 
combs. 

Occupations. — They had domesticated animals 
like the dog, goat and ox, and had leaint to cultivate 
flints and com. With the giowth of agiiciiUine a 
change came ovei then ways of living They weic no 
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longer meiejy nmim dg. hunters and fisheimen, but had 
become heidsmen and cultivatois Then life was moi e 
settled and then occ upati fliis had become vaue^ 

Disposal of the Dead. — They bnned then dead 
in graves, encircled and coveied with stone slabs Ihey 
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put nee, giains and tools in them wliuh indicated 
in the « i.ui_vivaj of the soul aftei death In some places 
the dead body was placed in a laige um and huiied 
Ilesjdes bjii^al, cremation av.is also lesoHed to 
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so the} began to distinguisli between piicst and patriarc h 
Then nuinbeis 5,0 c\v and then faniihcs joined together 
to foim lubes who wcie 1 tiled liy kings 

Race and Language,—] he New Stone Age tvas 
coiilmuoub witli the Eaily Stone Age in some places, wdnie 
in otheis theic appeals a bieak betw'ceii them It is, 
theieforc, cliffitult to be ceitam about the lacial chaiac- 
teiistics of the peoples who cj^fixed the cultiuc of this 
age They aic legaidcd by some as belonging to the 
stock of Austialoid laces They piobably made the 
eailier peoples then slaves and spieacTovci* the wdiolc of 
India 1701 th and south of the Naibada Wherever they 
founded then settlements they established tnbal king- 
doms They spoke languages wdnch arc called Ausliic, 
and which aie akin to the languages spoken m the 
Austialasian legioii and in 
India by the Mundas, Kols, 

Santhals and other pi imiti ve 
peoples to-day 

(c). The Age of Metals 

The New Slone Age w^as 
followed in the south by the 
Iron Age wheie the method 
of casting non was first 
discovered The ciiltuie of 
the period is continuous with 
that of the previous age, as the use of iron for weapons 
and tools did not cause any sudden or wide change 

Burial— A new form of buiial known as the 
megahST^ame mto use The megaliths weie large 
l^iluarlnounds elected with stones and used for the 



Two Iron Anow Heads 

By pet mission of the 
Siipdt , Govt Musetm, Uadi as 
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purpose of a cult They are bimilai to Tombs ni Em ope, 
Egypt and Western Asia 

Race. — It IS piobable that then appeal ante in 
India IS due to niituence^ which ^epian^^ fioni Egypt 
or Western China Theie aie indications that Southein 
India tiaded with these countiies in the most ancieijt 
times It IS also likely that they aie due to the advent 
of a people who spoke the P|.avidian language, and who 
entered India by way of Makian and Baluchistan, 
Some of them icmained behmd in Baluchistan while 



Shoit Sword 
\mUi non 
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one ])iecc 

U% pci IMIJJIOH 
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otheis ciossed the Indus, neai its mouth in 
the Rann of Cutch, enteied the Sabaimati 
valley, passed ovei the Tapti, pj ^eeded. to 
the Deccan plate^ and spicad southwaids 
They mixecfwiHi the pie-Diavidmn people 
living theie, and taugnt thenrs.on^ of theOT 
customs and then language It is piobable 
that they did not come as c ^queiois , but 
as peaceful s ceke^ aftcr pie^^s metals, 
and, theiefoie, they had iio conflicts with 
the oiignicd inhabitants Accoiding to 
liadilion Giijaiat, Mahaiashtia, Tamil, 
Tclugu and Canaicse countiies were the 
chief Diavidian legions. 

Religion. — ^They piactiscd fiicless leli- 
gious cults, woi shipped many gods and 
goddesses which weie lepiesented by 
stone pillais, etc These cults wcie 
coiiccined with their life as hunteis, 
heidsmen and agiiculturists They paid 


level ciicc to poweis fiom which they expected 
in foiests and hills, in the inciease 


of their cattle and the pioduce of their 
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lands Some of these powcis weic teiiible and 
others benefice nt. 

Northern India. — Dining the Slone Ages Noithern 
India was less thickly populated than the eastern 
paits of the Deccan plateau The noithein plains were 
co\ered with dense foiests in which it was difficult foi 
pnmitne men to live Hunidii habildtions weie, there- 
fore, co nfined to the fiiiig e, of the forest regions, Sindh 
and the hill Ua^ HTafelly men migi^d fioni the 



Coppei and lion Instruments 
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south and later fioni the west and north, and made deal- 
ings and settlements So fai as the noith is concerned 
the remains of the Early Stone Age are mainly confined 
to the Narbada valley, the Vindhya and the Aravalli 
regions The New Stone Age remains are more^^Klde?- 
spread,^ as they aie found in the Indus and Gangetic 
valleys in addition They are^^pig in the Punjab, Bihar 
and Bengal 

It is difficult to say when people migrated to Northern 
India, but it is likely that they did so before the Dravidian 
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language had bpiead in the bouth. Once the}' had entered 
the noitlicin planib the} established themselves in vaiious 
parts and founded then principalities, Later, Diavidiaii 
tultuic spiead among them, and then language, leligious 
cults and social tiistoms weie gieatly affected by it. 

(d). The Copper Age 

In Noithciii India, the New Stone Age was 
succeeded by the Cujjpci Age Copper implements and 
capons have been found in the Central Piovinces, ni 
ClihoUi Nagpui , 111 the Ganges Valley, at Muttia, 
launpoie, iMlcbjnii and olhei places, in the Southeiii 
Punjab and Sindh, and the jehcs of a most advanced 
Coi)pci Ago have i gently been e xcavated at liaiappa on 
the Ravi, and Mohcnjo-daio in Sindh 



C el'inyht At chacohffical Siir' cy of /jii/w 

'I'YI'ES OF LAROR \ ASES, ETC, CONTAINING 
JJONKS OF ANLMALS BIRDS. FISHES, ETC , FOUND 
AT HARAPPA 

'1 hoc c\ca\ a tioiib show lliat m the Indus valley in 
tlic Punjab luid X&Iflnawai, and piobably in the Ganges 
\ alley also, a highly developed civilisation existed befoic 
till \r\anif c.imc into India This civilisation ^\as in all 
hkchliood icl.Ucd to the ancient ciMlisalions of the valleys 
of the iivcis Nile, Eupluates, Tigris and Helmund 
Age. — The remains of the cities which have been 
excavated exhibit six or se\en layers of buildings After 
the bite wax first cicaicd houses w'cic built, and when 
they fell into ruin then the same process w'as repeated 
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SIX 01 seven times ll is impossilile to say \\hcn the 
fiist houses weie limit, but the opinion is that the age 
of the thiee uppermo^ cities at j\Iohenjo-daro falls 
between 3500 fo 250d^C. It is likely that the eaihest 
occupation took place about 4000 B C 
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IIOHENJO-DARO 

TITE GREAT BATH AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 

Climate. — The cities of Harappa and Alohenjo- 
daio were laige and thickly populated and were situated 
111 legions where agriculture was well advanced The 
climate of Sindh was moister then, rainfall was heavier 
and besides the Indus, another large river flowed through 
it 

Arts. — ^I'he people who lived in the region knew 
the ait of building, and their houses, baths, diains and 
other buildings show remarkable skill and ingenuity. 
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They used burnt biicks, gypsum and bitumen as materials 
of building- Tli5~P«iSii5^be )f spinning and 
weaving wool and cotton They adorned bodies 
with rich ornaments made of sllvel^^old, imy and 
pie^ious stones They weie /familiar with coppei, tin 
and lead, besides silver and gold. Coppei was used foi 
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MOHENJODARO JEWELLERY 


weapons, implements and utensils Bionze was also 
used Eaithen ^ssel s of a great variety of shapes 
ueie made foi common household purposes 

Writing and Religion. — ^They had developed the 
ait of wilting, but iheir letters have not yet been 
deciplieied The ai ts of modejl mg in clay and faience, of 
e ngrav ing and of statuaiy, weie p^tised and show 
gieaTmait The main featuies of then leligion weie 
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worihip of a mother goddess and of a male god — ^probably 
Siva, gods who had animal forms and Nagas— half- 
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SIGNS OF THE INDUS SCRIPT. 

human, half-snake in shape— were also worshipped. They 
used magic, charms and amu lets Rite§ ^ like these 
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continued to be practised in India even after the Aryans 
had spread their religion, and were later incoiporated in 
Hinduism 

Disposal of the Dead. — ^The dwelleis of those 
regions disposed of the dead both by buiial_ and 
cremation. 
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THE AGE OF ARYAN SETTLEMENTS 

(a). The Aryan Migrations 

The Aryan People. — ^Befoie the Aryans entered 
India the countiy was peopled by a mixture of laces. 
Among them were the primitive Negritoes, who ranked 
low in society, and were compelled to do dirty and mean 
work They were the descendants of the earliest 
inhabitants of the country Above them wcie the moie 
advanced Kols (Australoids), and the civilised Dravidians 
They weie distributed among mdiiy independent tribes 
that lived in those parts of the country whichTa^ 
been made habitable by the cutting and binning down 
of forests. 

The Home of the Aryans. — ^The Aryans arrived 
in India from the iioitli-west Historians are not agieed 
with regard to then oiiginal dwelling place According 
to some they lived in the Danube valley, according to 
otheis 111 the plains of Hungary and Bohemia Some 
believe that the Arctic legion was their original home, 
others Central Asia Some scholars think that the 
Aryans were not invaders at all, but were the inhabitants 
of India from the lieginning On the whole it appears 
most likely that they In ed originally m the steppes totch- 

along the northern shore s of the inland seas from the 
Aral to the Black Sea, a temperate grass-land region 
fit for the habitation of a^astofal and nomadic race 

' 
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acquainted with agriciiltuie They weie a tall, fan cgiii - 
plej^Qiieirace, having p rommen t noses, and among them 
some had long and some round heads They spoke a 
language winch is connected with the ancient Euiopean 
languages like Greek and Latin, modern Euiopean 
languages like English, German, French and Russian, 
Eastern languages like Persian and the Indian Vedic 
Sanskiit and its blanches, the modem languages of 
N'orthern India like Hindi, XJidu, Punjabi, Bengali, 
Gujaiati and Marathi To the parent language the name 
Indo-Eui opean oi Indo-Gei manic has been applied 

The Character of Migrations. — ^The Aiyans, who 
einigiate d. from their original home, came m successive 
waves to India They crossed over the passes of tlie 
Hindiikush into Afghanistan, and entered India thiough 
the valleys of the Swat, the Kabul, the Kuiiam and the 
Gomal iiveis They did not come as an invading ai my 
consist^ of \^anm]^ only, but as settleis witli then 
families, lier^ of cattle and caits laden with their goods 
They we/edivided into a numbei o'f tubes and classes, 
and they occupied the lands of the noitli-west In some 
cases the Dravido-Kolai lan inhabitants adopted the Arj^an 
language, religion and culture, accepted their Rishis as 
priests, and became their ahi^, in others they weie 
dispossessed of their power and made subjects of the 
Aryans, and in still others the higher classes were diiven 
out and forced to migrate, and the Aryans became masters 
of their ^erntodw 

History of Settlements.— The Instoiy of the 
settlement of A^anous Arj^an tubes who came to India 
from time to lime and spread the Aryan culture, and of 
the wars which the Aryans Avaged ^ gainst the non-Aryans 
and among themselves has not been recorded, and it is 
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impossible lo give a connected account of the events of 
the Vedic Age Scliolais have, however, tried to collect 
facts scattered in the Vedic hteiatuie and the Piuauas. 
and attempted to build up some sort of a connected 
nail ative out of the legends and traditions, but histoiical 
acguia^ cannot be claimed for the nan ative 

First Stage. — On the basis of these accounts, it 
may be said that the result of the first wave of the 
Ai}an migiation was that paits of Afghanistan, the 
Punjab, Kashmii, Rajputana and Sindh were occupied 
The oiiginal inhabitants of these legions offcied a stout 
icsistance, but weie either exterminated or driven into 
suiionnding hills and foiests or en^laveel— 

Second Stage. — The next stage is that of expan- 
sion into the Madhya-desha, oi the middle land, as"”far~ as 
the Vmdhyas in the south, Bihar in the east, and Gujaiat 
or Kathiawai in the west Now the centie of life was 
shifted to the countrj^ between the Saiaswati and the 
Jumna The Aiyans dominated this land as cgi iguei oi s, 
but they did not displace the non-Aiyans, as theyTiad 
done fiom the Punjab The whole of Noithern India 
Avas conquere d, and the conquest and colonisation of the 
Deccan had begun. 

Third Stage. — ^The third stage of the movement 


begins Avith the conquest of the non-Aiyan tubes of 
IMagadha and Bengal, and condudes with their spread 
in the Deccan as conquerois and settleis In these regions 
the Aiyan element was so small that it did not matgiglly 
affect the character of the population, but it exercised 
a deep influence over their languages and cultures 

Date of Migrations.— When the Aryans began to 
aiiive in India is not easy to tell, but it will not be far 
wi ong to fix the period from 2500 B C to 2000 B C 
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for their ai rival They came into contact with the 
peoples, some of whom had attained a high degree of 
culture— perhaps Ingher than that of the new comers, 
and the others who were less civilised They called them 
by various names such as Asura, Rakshasa, Naga, 
Nishada, Daitya and Dasa As many of them weie the 
enemies of the Aryans these names came to mean 
demons and savages m later times. 

Important Tribes.^According to tradition the 
many tribes which settled in Northern India belonged to 
two royal lines— the Solar and the Lunar races The 
Ikslivakus of Ayodh3'a, the Janakas of Videlia (Mithila), 
the Vaisalkas of Vaisaii (north Bihar), the Saiyatas of 
Gujaiat belonged to the first race 

The Ayus of Pratisthan (Allahabad), and the 
Ama\asus of Kanykubja (Kanauj) belonged to the 
r>unai late, Among their descendants weie the Yadavas 
of wcblein India, the Anavas of the Punjab, the 
IIiuliMis of Gandhara, the Tuivasus of the south-east, 
the Pauiavas of the Midlands (Hastinapur and 
Panchala), the Matsyas (west of Mathura), the Kasis 
(Benares), the Chedis and the Kausambas (in the 
cabterii Doab), and the Barhadrathas of Magadha 

(b). The History of the Aryan Principalities 

Iksbvaku and Haihaya rivalry. — In Oudh and 
its neighbom hood the Ikshvakus plaj'ed an important 
part , and tlic Yadavas and llieir sub-branch, the Hailrayas, 
around klathuia and in Mahva and Gujarat. The 
Tlailiaya ruler Arjiina Kaitavirya, overran the Doah 
and ravaged Kasi But the princes of Ayodhya and 
Kanauj, led by the Brahman priest Parashu Rama, 
vanquished and killed him The Haihayas then 
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obtained the help of foreign tplis^from tlie north-west 
of India, and again attacked and Imassed ? Kanatij, 
Ayodhya and Kasi. At last there arose a great rulei 
among the Iksln^kus, namely, Sagara, who not only 
diove them back, but in ^ed ^ i £n itori^ . and 

destroj^ed their power. ^ 

Expansion of Yadus, Purus and Anus.— After the 
death of Sagara, the kingdom of Ayodhya lost its 
minenc e^for some time The Haihayas had disappeaied 
from history, but the Yadavas took their place and they 
giadually extended their ^omiflion^ Their bi'^nches set 
up their rule over Mathuia, Malwa, Gujarat, Vidarbha 
(Berar) and Mahishniati (Mandhata on the Naibada) 

The Purus rose in power under Dushyant, the father 
of the celebrated king Bharata Bharata’s flescendaatg _ 
occupied the territoiy fiom the river Saiaswati to the 
Ganges, and Bharata princes ruled at Ahichhatia 
(Ramnagar), Kampilya (Farrukhabad) and Hastinapur 
(Delhi). The Anus of the Punjab had sent some of 
their families to the east duiing the period when the 
Haihayas were r avagii ^ the Doab They established 
themselves in East Bihar, and created the piincipahties 
of Anga (Bihar), Vanga (Bengal), Piindra (N. 
Bengal), Suhma (S Bengal) and Kahnga 

Revival of Ikshvakus.— Under Dihp Khatvanga 
— a, dej cendant o f Sagara — ^the waning glory of Ayodh}^'! 
was revived Raghu in herited throne from him. 
His son Dasaratha anS^Dasaratha's four great sons, 
Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata and Shatrughna made con- 
quests far and wide, and spread Arj^an civilisation into the 
mrthest regions of India Rama led an expedition 
towards the south, and the others went tOAvarils the 
Himalayan legions m the north, the Punjab and the west, 
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and destro3^ed many aboiignial^ principalities The suc- 
cessors of Rama however, could not long inaiiitain the 
eminence of A5'odhya 

Further Expansion of Purus.-^eanwhile the 

Purus contmu^ tcrgrow* in power One of their kings, 
Divodasa of Northern Panchala, fought against the 
Yadavas and Turvasus, and earned on constant w^aie 
with the Dasas and other tribes His descen dant, Sudasa, 
IS well known because the Rigveda records his wars with 
the ten tribes whom he defeated on the banks of the 
Ravi He also defeated the tribes on the east of the 
Jumna Kuru, who was a ruler of the Hastimapur 
branch of the Purus, greatly extende^ their powei His 
grandsons conquered Chedi south Sf the Jumna, Matsya 
in the west (Alwar and Jaipur), Kausambi (near 
Allahabad) and Magadha 

The Great Bharata War.— Thus the Purus, who 
weie now known as Kauravas (descendants of Kuru), 
became the dominant power in Northern India But 
their descendants quarrelled among themselves The 
sons of Dhritarashtra and of Pandu became bitter^ 
enemies, they obtained jallies from among the princes 
of India and fought the great war known as the 
Mahabharata The Pandavas, helped by Krishna of 
the Yadavas, won a great victory on the battlefield of 
Kuuikshetra, but tlie war was so terrible that the king- 
dom of the Kurus never recovered from its disastrous 
effects 

Effects of the War.— After the great war the 
tribes in the Punjab began to press upon the Kurus, 
who were foiced to abandon Hastinapur and establish 
their kingdom further east, with Kausambi as their capital 
The principalities on the banks of the Saraswati 
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disappeaiecl The Aiyaiib of the midland (Madhyadesha) 
weie completely exhausted, and the lead m political power 
and cultuie passed away fiom their hands The 
Yadavas fell out among themselves and v^ted their 
stiength in ^vil wais The quairels of Ayodhya and 
Kasi ended with the subjugation of the latter The 
Kosalas made the Sakyas their vassMs At Mithila, 
the capital of Videha, the Janakas maintained foi some 
time a ina giiifice nt couit which was throngqd with 
learned men, but later the dynasty was oveithiown and 
Videha became a lepublican statT* 

Amidst these vicissitudes the kingdom of Magadlia 
continued to be efficiently governed by the Barhadiatha 
dynasty which clamed descent from Kuiu Its greatest 
king w'as Jarasandha, who was killed by the Pandavas 
But the Bhaiata War did not jhake the power of the 
Barhadrathas, and under them Magadha became one of 
the most impoitant kingdoms of Northern India. 

(c). State of Culture and Civilisation 

The age of settlements lasted fiom about 2500 B C. 
to about 600 B C Dm mg the long peiiod of nearly two 
thousand years the Aiyaiis colonised Northern India, 
conquered its original mliabitants, established kingdoms, 
and spread their language and culture all over the north 
and the Deccan, and their influence penetrated to the 
south During this piocess they were themselves greatly 
affected by their suiioundings, with the result that changes 
took place m their life, manneis, lehgion, language and 
literature The infoimation about these matters is 
derived from the books which they compiled 

Literature. — ^The most ancient literary work of 
the Aryans is the Rigveda It is divided into ten parts 
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called Maiidalas, and contains a collection of about 1,028 
hymns, prayers, sacrificial formulas and charms composed 
m verse. Besides the Rigveda, there are three other 
collections known as the Yajtirveda, the Sama Veda and 
the Aihaiva Veda Connected with them, but later in 
date, aie the Brahinams They are wiitten in piose 
They explain the meaning of the Vedic verses, and give 
diiections for their use at the proper saciifices They 
describe the sacrificial rites in detail and i elate stones 
about their value and oiigin 

The Aranyakas and Upamshads are leligious treatises 
which contain the speculations of the Aryan hermits and 
ascetics on religious and philosophical subjects In them 
are found some of the sublimest thoughts and noblest 
aspirations of the Indian mind 

These three classes of books are regarded by many 
Hindus as divinely revealed literature For their proper 
understanding six subjects known as the Vedaitgas were 
later developed, which deal with pronunciation, metre, 
giammar, explanation of words, astronomy and ritual. 
They are written in a peculiarly condensed style consist- 
ing of brief formulas (Sutras) Besides them there are 
other books which treat of secular subjects like medicine, 
military science, music, art, architecture, etc, and they 
arc known as Vpaveda 

In addition to the religious liteiature, theie were 
legends, songs and ballads about kings and their heroic 
deeds, and genealogical lists of dynasties which later 
served as mateiial for the epic poems and the Pttiams 

The early Vedic Social System.— This literature, 
which IS the souice of our knowledge about the Vedic 
Age, shows the vaiious stages of the development of the 
Aryan society. In the earlier stages, reflected in the 
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Rigveda^ the Aryans had already ceased to be a wander- 
ing people The clans and tribes had settled peimanentl) 
in different parts of the country, and a settled home life 
was the mark of their social and political actiMty The 
family was the unit of society The father was the 
head of the family and he controlled the sons and daughters 
and other memliers. Three or four generations lived 
together, and probably owned pioperty in common. 
A lumber of families hied m one locality 
and foimed a giotip which was called giama 
(village) They fought together against a common 
enem3^ A number of such fighting units dwelling 
in a particular region constituted a vis (or 
canton) They were united as followers of a particular 
chief. The Jam or tribe consisted of a number of such 
cantons, with a king as their ruler. 

Each tube was also divided into a number of classes 
or ordeis Some families belonged to the pimcely class 
(Rajanya or Kshatlriya), otheis to the piiestly class 
(Rishis or Brahmans), and the Aiyan dependants of 
these made up the subject class (Vaisyas). The Vaisyas 
followed the occupation of agricultuie and cattle raising, 
and they constituted also the armed foices of their princes 
The thiee classes were not rigidly separated, and it was 
possible for a priest to become a prince and for a membei 
of the pi nicely family to become a piiest When the 
Ai3^ans conqueied the Kol and Diavid tribes and prin- 
cipalities, then a fouith class aiose which became known 
as the Dasas or Sudras The Aiyan piinces, howeiei, 
did not regal d the Dasa princes as inferior, foi they made 
alliances with them Only the people who were conquered 
and enslaved and admitted into the fold of Aryan society 
weie looked upon as the lowest of the foui classes, 
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Political System.— Each tribe was ruled by a 
king, who belonged to a princely family and whose 
office was heieditaiy The king led in war, dispensed 
justice with the assistance of assessors, and maintained 
religion by performing sacrifices at which priests 
officiated The Brahman was the counsellor of the king 
in peace and war. The nobles or Kshattriyas fought 
under him as captains and commanders (Semin and 
Giainam) of the forces. The king and the nobles fought 
on chaiiots and the common people on foot 

The levenue of the king consisted of fiee gifts and 
tributes given by the people, and the booty obtained m 
wai The power of the king was not arbitrary. The 
peojDle had two kinds of assemblies, one was known as 
the Sauuti, at which political affaiis were discussed and 
decided, and the other was the Sablia, which was held 
for social purposes 

Economic Life. — ^The early Aryans were a simple 
folk They weie a pastoial and hunting people who 
knew agiicultiiie On settling down in India they 
developed a number of aits and industries. They began 
to live m houses, for the common people they consti acted 
dwelling places of clay, bamboo and thatch, and foi the 
iich, palaces of brick with doorways and pillais in which 
they used limber and metals 

Dress, Food and Amusements.— Their garments 
weie made of cotton, wool, and skm, and they adorned 
themselves witli gold ornaments. Theii food consisted 
of vegetables, fiiiits, milk, gram and meat, and they drank 
intoxicating liquors They were fond of chariot races, 
gambling, dancing and music. 

Domestic Life.— Their domestic life was free 
Mariiage was usually monogamous, but polygamy was 
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permitted Child mairiage was unknown Marriage 
w'as regarded as a sacred tie, but widow's were 
probably allowed to lemarry The women w'ere not 
kept 111 purdah (veil) They were fiee to go about and 
to choose their husbands, they took pait in religious 
rites and in religious discussions Some of them were 
authors of the mantras of the Rigveda. 



BOWLS, SPOONS, LADLE FOR GHEE, SAORIFIOIAL 
BRASS, KINDLING WOOD, ETC 

'eptodticed from Ragosm’s Vedic India by Permission of Messis Benn Bros , Ltd] 

Religion .—The religion of the Aryans was simple 
and full of the joy of life The Aryans believed 
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there was one divine power which cieated and sustained 
the world, and one divine law which regulated all its 
activities This power manifested itself m all the great 



S\CRIFrcrAL IMPLEMENTS 
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foiccs and phenomena of Nature Indra, Agni, Soma, 
V’aruna and otlicrs nere the names of these foices. 
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Aaoidiiig to them man Avas spuing fiom the gods, and 
he ought to Avorship Him tlirough piayer and saciifice 
so tliat he may obtain Avealth, prosperity and hapjiiness 
111 this life and the abode of the blessed after death 

The later Vedic Social System, First Stage. — ^I'hc 
latei Vedic Age is depicted in the Bialimauas and Sidiai 
As the Aiyans advanced further towards the east and the 
south, their niimbeis diminished m pioportion to those of 
the original inhabitants among Avhom they settled. They 
had to stay far from the centre of their civilisation in 
Aiyavaita They were surrounded by peoples Avho 
diffcied f 10111 them m customs, religion and ciiltiiic, and 
whom they had subjugated The result was that a great 
change came over them Their social organisation became 
moie complex and more rigid The Brahman and the 
Kshattriya classes tended to become hereditary castes 
The piiests so developed the sacrifices and the iites that 
they alone could understand them and officiate at their 
peiforiiiaiice, and so the occupation of the Brahman 
became teaching, conducting sacrifice and leceiving alms 
The Kshattiiya studied, governed and fought The 
Vaisya undertook study, cultivation and trade, while the 
Sudra served the higher castes, and practised mechanical 
aits 

Second Stage. — Giadually, however, occupation 
ceased to be the basis of caste, and birth began to 
deteimiiie the status of a person When this 
happened the Hrahmans had begun to pursue 
many kinds of professions, for example, trade, 
fighting and government service They now claimed 
for themselves a position of superiority and 
of privilege based on their hereditary title The 
Kshattriyas weie given the second place in the caste 
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system The Vaisyas lost much of then position in the 
social scakj and the difference between them and the 
Sudras became narrow Those among them who con- 
tinued to follow the higher professions retained a high 
status like the Sethi or Gahapati, others who lemained 
cultivators or artisans could not be distinguished from 
Sudras, who also followed these professions The Sudias 
thus acquired a better position m society But m 
addition to the four mam castes a new caste of the 
untouchables or Chandals began to be recognised 

Religious Life. — ^The religion of the later Vedic 
Age was no longer simple Sacrifices weie multiplied 
and numeious domestic and public sacrifices were 
introduced Saci aments marked eveiy important event 
in the life of the individual from biith to death Sacied 
rites and ceremonies were perfoiined daily, periodically 
and at seasonal changes Elaboiate saciifices like the 
Rajasuya (consecration of a king) and Asvamedha 
(hoise sacnfice) were presciibed foi occasions of 
public importance Thus the Vedic lehgion became 
laigely a matter of correct peifoimance of sacrifices, 
by means of which one could achieve the fulfilment of his 
dcsiies. 

Anothei development was the appeal ance of the 
doctrines of Karma and of tiansraigration, and of 
emancipation from suffering and soirow by means of 
ascetic exeicises and saciifices With them the blight 
and joyous outlook upon life disappeared. 

New gods and goddesses began to be woi shipped, 
and a change came ovei the attitude of the people 
towards the old ones. Some assumed greater importance, 
while others lost their popularity Magic and 
supeistition also began to pievail 
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Other Changes. — With these, changes appeared 
111 the social life Mariiage lestiictioiis became 
more rigid between castes, but morals became laxer 
Women lost their independence, and their status became 
degraded to that of the Sudras They were debarred 
from studying the Vedas or taking part in the sacrifices 
Not only did the distinctions of caste become moie rigid, 
the life of the indnidual was sought to be regulated 
by iigoious lules The division of life into four sepaiate 
peiiods (Asramas) became the ideal, and rules of con- 
duct suited foi the four peiiods — of the student, the 
householder, the ascetic and the hermit, began to apply 

Economic Life. — ^The later Vedic Age showed 
gieatei diversity of industiial and commercial pursuits, 
more luxury and more wealth. Knowledge advanced 
and the ait of writing was acquiied 



CHAPTER III 


THE ANCIENT AGE, 650 B.C.~800 A,D. 

The Ancient Age of our histoiy begins with the 
rise of Magadha into prominence in the middle of the 
seventh century B C. It closes in the eighth century 
AD when the Arabs conquered Sindh It is the age 
of the kingdoms and empires ruled by the indigenous 
princes and emperors of India It is also the age of the 
uninteiiupted development of the Indian avihsation, 
mainly under the stiess of internal factors and forces 
Dining this age India received m her bosom many a 
tube fiom outside her frontiers, but absorbed them 
completely into her population, India also received cultuial 
influences fiom abroad which affected ceitam aspects of 
her cuJtuie, but the mam stream of her life and civilisation 
continued to flow m the channels made by the children 
of the soil 

The Ancient Age is divided into five peiiods — 
(1) The period of the rise of Magadha fiom 650 B C to 
325 BC, (2) the period of Maurya ascendancy fiom 
325 B C to 184 B.C, (3) the period of the Biahman 
cmpiie and the struggle with the Yavanas fijom 184 B C 
to 27 B C , (4) the period of Satavahana ascendancy and 
tlie stiuggle with the Sakas from 27 B C to 300 A D , 
and (5) the pciiod of Northern ascendancy and the 
struggle with the Hunas fiom 300 AD. to 800 AD 

50 
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1 (a). The Rise of Magadha, 650 B.C. to 325 B.C. 

— ^In the centuries following the great Bharata Wai, the 
kingdoms of the midlands declined, but a connected history 
of these is not possible because of lack of information 

In the seventh centur} there weie many states 
m Noithein India, some of them were republics, and the 
others weie governed by kings Among the republics 
weie included a number of tribes inhabiting the country 
1101 th of the Ganges between Kosala and Anga Tlie 
confedeiacy of the Viijjis was the most noted, and it 
included the Videhas of Mithila and the Lichchhavis of 
Vaisah The Sakyas were also a lepublic, and they had 
their capital at Kapilavastu In the Punjab, Sindh and 
Gujaiat also there were similar republican states Among 
the monarchies there were the small kingdoms like 
Gandhaia (with its capital at Takshashila), Sursena (at 
Mathuia), and Anga (at Champa) But the most 
impoitant piiiicipahties of the centuiy were the foui 
kingdoms of Magadha, Kosala, Vatsa oi Vamsa, and 
Avanti, with their capitals at Rajgiiha, Siavasti, 
Kausambi and Ujjam 

Befoie the birth of Gautam Buddha, the Kosalas had 
obtained ascendancy over the ancient principalities of 
the Kurus, the Panchalas, the Kasis and the Sakyas; 
the kingdom of Avanti had come to exercise rule over 
the Sursenas, the Matsyas and the Bhojas, the Vatsas 
piohably conti oiled the Chedis who were their neighbours , 
but the kingdom of Magadha, which had recently aiisen 
into power, ultimately extended its sway over all of them 

At the time of the Bhaiata War, the Baihadiatha 
dynasty ruled over Magadha The last ruler 
of the dynasty was Ripunjaya After him a new 
dynasty began to rule in Magadha Its fifst 
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inipoitant king was Bnnbisara Seiiiya (Siemka) who 
increased the influence of Ins house by marriage relations. 
He married the daughters of the chief of the Lichchhavis 
of Vaisah, of the king of the Kosalas and of the ruler 
of the Madias (Punjab), and he gave his daughter in 
marriage to the king of the Vatsas of Kausambi, He 
built a new capital at Rajgnha, and annexed the kingdom 
of Anga whose capital was Champa. Sakyamuni Gautam, 
the Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, and Mahavir, the 
founder of Jainism, lived during Ins reign He was 
succeeded by his son, Ajatsatru, who, according to the 
Buddhist traditions, staiwed Ins father to death and then 
lepented before the Buddha He was a poweiful ruler 
and mail led the daughter of Prasenajit, the uiler of 
ICosala He waged wars against the Vrijjis and the 
Lichchhavis, and annexed the teriitoiies of Vaisali, Videha 
and Kasi to his kingdom He also seized a part of the 
Kosala teiritoiies and raised Ins kingdom to a position 
of dominance His only rival was the luler of 
Avanti Gautam Buddha died in the eighth year 
of Ins reign 

Ajatsatiu’s son, Udayin, founded the city of 
Patalipulra From Ins descendants, who were weak, the 
throne passed to Nandivardhana Sisunaga, who was a 
governor before he became king He destroyed the 
power of the lulers of Avanti, and made Magadha 
supreme ovei a laige part of Northern India. 

The Saisunaga dynasty was overthrown by the line 
of Nanda, whose first ruler was Mahapadma He was 
a gieat conqueror, and he brought Kosala, Kuntala, 
and Kalinga undei Ins sway, and left to his sons an 
extensiA^e empire, a large aimy and an abundant treasury. 
I-Iis eight sons succeeded him, and then Chandragupta 
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Maurya, with the help of his Brahman minister, Kaiitilya, 
seized tlie throne 

Foreign Invasions.— While Magaclha was estab- 
lishing Its sunremac) in the inteiior, noith-western 
India had to face the invasions of the Persians from the 
\Aest The lelations between Persia and India go back 
to 1 emote times In the sixth century Cyrus the Great 
of Persia was bi ought into diiect contact with India by 
his campaigns in Afghanistan and Baluchistan In the 
leigii of Daiius (522-486 B C ) the valley of Sindh and a 
portion of the Punjab weie included in the Persian empire 

In the fourth century, when the Nandas were ruling 
at Pataliputra, Alexander, King of Macedon, after 
ovei limning Westein Asia and conqueiing Persia and 
Afghanistan, crossed the Indus m 326 B C. The Raja 
of Takshashila, who had heard of his approach and had 
sent his submission before he had crossed the Indus, 
opened the gates of India to the invader and allowed him 
to enter India Alexander proceeded towaids the Jhelum, 
and defeated the Paurava king on the bank of the river, 
but gave him back his kingdom Then he crossed the 
other rivers of the Punj'ab, defeating the rulers of the 
tribes inhabiting the legions between the rivers Jhelum 
and Ravi, and advanced to the Beas His army, which 
had followed him without a murmur so far, refused to 
move foiward Alexander was forced to stop here. 
Then he letiirned to the Jhelum, prepared a fleet of boats 
and sailed down the Indus to the ocean On the way 
filong the banks of the river he attacked and crushed the 
tribes which attempted to arrest his passage On 
reaching the mouth of the Indus the army proceeded to 
Babylon, one part going by sea, and the other by land 
Alexander lemamed in India ftojil Febinaiy 
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326 B C to Octobei 325 B C , and Ins shoit campaign had 
little effect upon India When he passed out of the 
countiy, the tribes which he had subdued leasserted their 
independence, and soon the memoiy of his conquest was 
ohliteiated from the minds of the people 

1 (b). The Social and Religious Changes, 

. 650—325 B.C. 

In the seventh centiiiy theie was much stir in the 
religious and social life of India. A great change had 
come over the spirit of the old Vedic religion. The 
saciifices and rites had assumed an impoitance which 
tended to dimmish the value of leal piety and tiue leh- 
gion Their numbers had inci eased, they had become 
elaboiate, and they were legarded meiely as a poweiful 
means of attaining men’s eaithly desiies The lules of 
tlie sacrifices had become complex and they lequiied 
the whole time of the Biahmans to undei stand them 
The life of the oidinaiy liouseholdei was regulated by 
the elaboiate lules of duty {Dhauna). To make it easy 
to lemember these they weie reduced into aphoiisms 
{Siilias) 

Many people, liowevei, had begun to doubt the 
efficacy of the saciifices and iites, and to speculate upon 
the pioblems of man’s destiny and salvation The eailier 
Upannhadi embody the icsults of some of these discus- 
sions They laid emphasis upon knowledge, asceticism 
and spintual discipline foi the attainment of stipieme 
bliss But along with them new philosophical and 
lehgious systems giew up which offeied othei solutions 
of these problems 

The worship of Biahma, Vishnu and Siva became 
populai and began to take the place of the woiship of the 
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Vedic gods. The Bhagvata religion, of which Vasudeva 
and Kiishna became the cential figures, also had its 
beginning about this pciiod It taught the way of the 
leahsation of freedom (Moksha) through love and 
devotion 

In the eastern legions this intellectual and leligious 
movement led to the appearance of the religions which 
lepudiated the Vedic cult and doctrine A marked 
feature of the religious life of this period was the 
pievalence of orders of wandering monks (Sadints) 
Among Brahmans and Kshattiiyas many men abandoned 
their homes and lelatives in order to go about and acquire 
leligious truth wherever they could find it These 
wandering holy men spread ideas and stirred the minds 
of the people They lived a life of purity, simplicity and 
self-niortification, and atti acted the people by their good 
chaiacter and unselfish living 

Among them many became foundeis of religion, 
but the most important were Mahavira and Gautama 
Buddha They lived about the same time and knew 
Bimbisara and Ajatsatru, kings of Magadha 

The Jafna Religion. — Mahavira's father was a 
wealthy nobleman of Kundagrama, near Vaisali, and 
his mother a Lrchchhavi princess He was related to 
Ajatsatru. At the age of thirty he left his home 
and became a monk He led a hard ascetic life 
of penance and meditation At the age of forty-two he 
realised supreme knowledge and freedom from the bonds 
of pleasuie and pain, and became Aihata and Jina (the 
conqueror) He then taught the Jama religion For 
thirty years he went about preaching his doctrines and 
making converts He died at the age of seventy-two 
years at Pava, near Raj'griha 
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The Jama rcbgion leadies that suffering is the lot 
of man his condition is unstable, his soul tosses like 
a boat helplessly along the current of life, and passes 
fiom one state to another (Sainsaraj Thus existence 
Itself IS misery and, theicforc, man's goal must be 
lelease from tlie pain of the cycle of births and deaths 
Ibis can be obtained b} gaming possession of the thiee 
piccioiis jewels of religion In the first place 
one should have the light faith, suriendcr himself to 
the teacher and take lefiige in him, secondly, one should 
obtain the right knowledge of the great truths about the 
woild, action and bondage, and, thirdly, one 
should follo^^ the right path and take the ^^ows 
of noii'injury, truth, poverty, chastity and self- 
saciilice 

The leligion of Mahaviia was universal He 
pu ached that sahation was within the leach lof &11 
iirespcctne of caste oi lacc, that man was responsible foi 
his own actions and must rely on his own efforts for 
leaching the goal lie prescribed an austeie discipline 
foi those whose duty was to teach, and laid special 
emphasis upon the viitues of Ahimsa or non-injury to 
Ining beings 

The Buddhist Religion. — Gautama Buddha who 
bloke auay from the religious system of the 
siciifices, was the son of Suddhodana, who was a 
pi nice of tlic Sak\a clan lie was born in the 
Liimbini garrldi fit Kapilavastu, and was bi ought 
ti]) in the midst of great Avealth and luxury 
He was of a Il^cctl^e turn of mind, and the sight of old 
age, sickness and death so deeply touched his heart that it 
produced in him a great re^mlsion tow^ards the world 
lie renounced the life of comfort and ease, left Ins 
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beautiful }Oung wife, his new born son, and his sorrowing 
parents to enter into the homeless state of a wandering 
ascetic bent upon sohing the m}ster\ of life He spent 
some }'ears in the stud} of philosophy and wandered from 
place to place Then he settled at Unnela near 
Gaya It w’as a pleasant spot in a beautiful forest, and 
the clear stream of Phalgu flowed through the meadow's 
that surrounded it Here he performed terrible 
austerities, kept long fasts and went through painful 
exercises to prepare himself for recening enlightenment 
He W’as reduced to a skeleton, but all his efforts to gam 
truth by asceticism w'ere unavailing He then realised 
that mere austerities were useless He gave them up 
and took to meditation and contemplation, and at last 
attained the knowledge w hich delivers man from suffering 
and brings peace and tranquillity to the mind. He 
became the Buddha — ^the enlightened. 

From Univela Buddha came to Sarnath near 
Benares, and began his ministry by preaching 
his first sermon there He devoted the rest of 
Ins life to teaching, organising his Sangha and making 
converts He died at the age of 80 at Kusinara The 
last words winch he addressed from his deathbed to his 
beloied disciple, Ananda, W'ere "Do not w'eep Have I 
not told you before, that it is the vety nature of things 
most near and dear to us that w'e must part from them, 
lca\e them, sever ourselves from them? All that is 
bonir brought into being, and put together carries within 

Itself the necessit}’’ of dissolution You have 

done w^ell, Ananda Be earnest m effort and you, too, 
shall soon be free from the great evils — from sensuality, 
from individuality, from delusion and from ignorance.” 
Buddha’s teachings resemble those of Malia\ira Like him 
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he albO coiibideied that the life of man in this woild is 
full of niiseiy and suffering, and the Ctiusc of this is 
selfishness The onl}^ way of putting an end to this 
niiseiy is to oveicome desiie by means of mnei 
discipline For when the ciavings foi sense giatification, 
foi the pleasures of this world, and for immoitahty aic 
oveicome, man attains Niivam — serenity of soul 
" Whosoevei would save his life shall lose it ” 

Buddha i ejected the asceticism and ritual taught by 
the Brahmans, and the efficac) of sacrifices He did not 
lecognise caste differences in the matter of ichgion, and 
taught that every one could obtain Niivam or salvation 
He used the spoken language of the common people to 
pi each his gospel, and divided his followeis into laymen 
and monks He advised the foimer to carry on then 
usual pursuits, but laid down special rules of conduct for 
the latter, who weie oiganiscd into an oidci 
{Sangha) 

Buddha did not concern himself with speculation, and, 
theiefore, ignored questions legaiding the natuie of God 
and the soul He had a piactical object in view, that is, 
the deliveiance of man from suffering In order to achieve 
this it was necessary to understand the tiiiths about 
suffeiing, its cause and cure, and the path to its extinc- 
tion This path IS known as the middle path, and the 
noble eightfold path (Aryan path) It consists of (1) 
light views, (2) light aspirations, (3) light speech, (4) 
light conduct, (S) light livelihood, (6) right effoit, (7) 
light inindfulness, and (8) light laptifl'e The path does 
not prescribe any rites and dogmas, but shows that 
righteousness alone leads to emancipation (Nii'vana). 

Political Conditions. — Politically, India was 

divided at the commencement of the period into 
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numerous small states They wcic giacliuilly bi ought 
under the sway of a few using poweis. At the end of 
the peiiod Alexandei’s conquests in the Punjab and the 
extension of Magadha dominion weie leading to the 
establishment of a vast empiie The cmpiie, however, did 
not destioy the tribal states which existed, but only made 
them dependent upon and subordinate to a cential 
authoiity. 

These free states were vaiiously governed befoie 
they weie absoibed Some of them were i tiled by kings 
and otheis weie lepubhcs 

So far as the kings were concerned their powei was 
becoming aibitraiy duiing this period The ancient 
institutions of Sabha and Saiiiiti were losing their 
authoiity, and the only checks upon the will of the kings 
were dread of revolt m case of gioss abuse of power, 
and the existence of numerous corpoiations, guilds and 
self-govcinmg bodies with their own jurisdiction and 
bands of armed men. 

In the lepublican tubes the Kshattiiya oi noble 
families composed the uihng coiporation {Gaiia),mid the 
heads of the families constituted the government 

The councils of the republic held fieqiient meetings 
in halls built for the piupose The members of the 
councils were seated in accordance with then age and 
dignity, they conducted their dehbeiations and voted upon 
motions according to fixed rules 

Social Changes.— ’The first change that may be 
noticed is that the Aryan states are no longer purely 
tubal in character The tribal names still denoted the 
states, but they were definitely located in territories 

which acquired the names of the tribes who had settled 
there. 
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In the second place, the use o£ the piincipahtics of 
the eastern legions is accompanied with a profound 
change in the stuicture of society The powei of the 
Kshattriya order receives a set-back in the midlands and 
the west, and the Brahmans acquiie the prepondeiaiit 
influence in the social systems Thus the literature— 
lehgioits, legal and epic — ^which the Brahmans pioduced 
supports their unusual claims They occupy the hrst 
place in society, and their position is determined by biilh 
and not by actual peifoimance of duties They are the 
sole custodians of religion, social rank and puiity They 
lay down rules of niaiiiage, dining, and touching — 
piohibiting them with low orders While the denial of the 
authoiity of the Veda by the others leads to peidition, 
the Brahman is not tainted even though he commits 
sms, provided he repeats the sacied texts The law deals 
with the mdividuals in accordance with tJieii castes. 
The punishment for the same ciimes is lightei foi the 
higher and heaviei for the lower castes, and the 
Brahmans receive the most favouiable tieatment Even 
the rates of interest are fixed accoiding to caste The 
decay of the oiiginal Kshattiiya clans bungs meicenaiy 
soldieis on the scene, some of whom belong to the 
non-Aryan groups 

The decline of the niilitary order, the establishment 
of inequalities, the rigidity of customs, and the decay in 
the spirit of independence led to the weakening of society, 
and encouiaged the invasions of the Peisians and the 
Gieeks, and the use of the empires In the eastern 
legions, however, the Kshattriyas lemained masters 
Their clans had conquered and settled m countries which 
were occupied by aboriginal tribes. They gloried m their 
power and extended their dominion at the expense of 
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their neighbours. The warriors and merchants played 
the role of leaders in society. The Kshattriyas examined 
the religious beliefs of the Brahmans, and laid the 
foundations of new philosophies and religions which 
obtained the support of the rich merchants. In this 
manner the Jama and Buddhist churches grew. 

The castes were recognised and continued to flourish 
But they were not rigidly separated or subdivided 
Princes, Biahmans and Sethis sent their sons to the 
same teachers and even ate together and intermarried. 

Economic Life. — ^Agriculture was the main occu- 
pation of the people The land was owned liy the 
village community, which paid to the king, in kind, a 
tithe on produce The village community had an advanced 
sense of their duties and rights They met together to 
carry on their affairs, built halls, rest-houses, tanks, laid 
out gardens and kept the roads in repair The Brahmans 
and Kshattriyas did not consider it unworthy to cultivate 
tlieir lands and engage in agriculture 

The arts and crafts were varied, and their number 
had much increased Trade flourished, and the caravans 
of merchants going by land and by sea were common 
The industries were localised m villages, and the trades 
in paiticular streets of the towns Coiporate life was 
abundant and well organised, for there were numerous 
guilds (srenis) of merchants and partnerships in craft 
and industry 

2 (a). The Mauryan Ascendancy, 325 B.C. — 184 B.C. 

Chandragupta Maurya.— The Nandas were a 
powerful dynasty who had extended their dominion over 
the whole of the Gangetic plain in the fourth century 
B C They possessed a large army and a well filled 
treasury The last king of their line was occupying the 
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throne of Pataliputra when Alexander invaded India, 
He was a proud tyrant who had a wicked disposition 
Chandragupta, who was a prince of the Maurya clan, made 
an attempt, with the help of Chanakya Brahman, to over- 
tlirow him But he failed and fled to the camp of 
Alexander. On the retreat of Alexander from India, 
Chandragupta made an alliance with the chiefs of the 
Punjab and the Himalayan distiicts and invaded Magadha. 
Nanda was defeated and killed, and Chandragupta became 
king 

He was a warlike and energetic ruler, and he set 
about the conquest of the western regions He annexed 
Mahva, Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sindh Whether he 
ciossed the Vindliyas and descended into the Konkan and 
maiched further south is not certain. But his conquests 
in the west brought him into conflict with Seleiikos 
(Seleucus), a general of Alexander, who had been 
appointed luler of the eastern dominions of the 
Macedonian empire In 305 B C Seleukos ciossed 
the Indus and was opposed by Chandiagupta 
The result of the war was that Seleukos was 
defeated, and he had to surrender all the Greek 
tenitones including Herat, Kandahar and Kabul 
valley in leturn for a safe letieat and a gift of 
five hundred elephants He gave his daughter in marriage 
to Chandiagupta. Later he sent Megasthcnes as his 
ambassador to Chandragupta’s court The account which 
Megasthenes wiote of India and of the administration of 
Chandragupta has been preserved in the writings of the 
Greek histoiians, and is a source of our knowledge of 
these times 

Chandragupta died in 297 B C. and was succeeded 
by his son, Bmdusaia, who maintained intact the 
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dominions conquered by his father He suppressed the 
revolts which were raised in Taxiia and other places, 
and kept on friendly terms with the Gieek ruleis 
of the west His reign lasted for about twenty- 
four years. 

Asoka.— Asoka, the son of Bmdusara, came to the 
throne in 274 B C , but was actually crowned emperor 
four years later (270 B C ) He assumed the title 
of “ Devanampriya Pnyadarsin,” which means, “the 
giacious one who is beloved of the gods ” During the 
first thiiteen years of his rule he followed the policy 
of extending his empire within India and of maintain- 
ing peaceful relations with the lulers of the neighbouring 
countries 

In the twelfth year of his reign (262 B C ) Asoka 
effected the conquest of Kalinga The war was con- 
ducted with terrible violence and thousands of men were 
slam and enslaved Kalinga was made a province of the 
empire, and a viceroy of the royal family was stationed 
at Tosali to govern it The slaughter and suffering 
which were caused by the conquest made a deep impres- 
sion upon the mind of Asoka He renounced war, joined 
the Buddhist older as a lay disciple, and two and a half 
years later probably became a monk From this 
time onwards, till Ins death, he devoted all his energies 
to spi ead the Dharma He made religious tours, 
visited many places, held discussions and gave religious 
instruction He employed the resources of a vast empire 
111 establishing a reign of peace, piety and good will He 
planted trees and constructed wells and rest-houses along 
the roads, and built hospitals for men and animals He 
appointed special officers to preach religion, and sent 
missionaries to neighbouring nations He propagated the 
C 
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tenets of piety by insciibing them on rocks and pillars 
so that all could read them. 

The first of his religious proclamations was issued 
in 259 B C In the next two yeais no fewer than sixteen 
such edicts were issued and inscribed in the distant parts 
of the empiie In these edicts, principles for the 
guidance of the government and the people were laid 
down, regulations were made lestnctiiig the slaughtei 
of animals for food, and the people were asked to 
show kindness towaids relations and respect for 
Biahmans and teachers, to speak the tiuth, and 
to cuitail rites and ceremonies. 

Similar edicts were published even among the 
fionliei peoples who weie not subjects of the einpiie 
Accoiding to some traditions, in the twenty-first 
yeai of the leign, a council was held at Patahputra, under 
the patioiiage of Asoka, to put an end to the diffeiences 
which had arisen among the Buddhist teachers After 
the council, missionaries were sent to Kashmir, Gandhaia, 
Bactna, Southern India, Ceylon, and the kingdoms of 
the west iiiled by the successors of Alexandei 
Asoka’s son, Mahcndia, and daughtci, Saiighainitra, led 
the mission to Ceylon, and they succeeded in converting 
the king and the people of the island 

Asoka elected many monuments He built stupas 
ovei the lelics of the Buddha, and had cave-dwellings con- 
sluictcd for monks Stone pillars at Delhi, Sarnath, 
Allahaliad and othei places weie insciibed by his orders, 
and the Siidaisan tank at Junagarh was completed on 
his behalf He is said to have founded the cities of 
Si magai in Kashmir and Deo Patan in Nepal 

The Religion of Asoka. — ^Asoka was a zealous 
convert who took an active mteiest in the extension of 
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the DJiatma, or the law of piety, and who peisonally 
exerted himself to propagate it But Asoka was no 
bigot He paid reierence to men of all sects He 
leally cared for the essence of faith, and, therefore, 
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was tolerant towards all religions and desired to establish 
concord among them He prohibited animal sacrifices 
and discouraged elaborate rites. 

Extent of Empire.--The dominions over which 
the emperor ruled included Kashmir, the Himalayan 
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region, the northern plains (Punjab, Rajpulana, United 
PioMiices, Bihar and Bengal) and Central India from 
sea to sea (Kathiawar, Gujarat, Malwa, the Deccan 
and ICahnga) The centre of the government was at 
Pataliputra, and under it were the viceroyalties of 
Takshashila, Ujj'ain, Tosali (Kahnga) and Suvarnagiri 
(Deccan) Beyond these were the border peoples who 
came under the sphere of influence of the empire In the 
nortli-wcst were the Gandhaias, Kambojas and Yavanas, 
and in tlie south the Rashtrikas, Maharashlras, Bhojas 
(Berar), Andhras (between Godavari and Krishna), and 
Pulindas (south of Malwa) 

Thus the empire extended from the Hindukush on 
the north, to the Pcnnar river in the south, and from the 
Arabian Sea m the west, to the Bay of Bengal in the east 
Achievement and Character of Asoka.— Asoka is 
one of the greatest monarchs knowm to histoiy. He is 
the only great ruler who abandoned war and military 
glory for the sake of conquest by the law of piety and 
for the establishment of human brotherhood Whether 
Asoka joined the order of the Buddhist monks or not, he 
did not relinquish imperial authority He w'as not a 
reclust and a dreamer For twenty-eight years after his 
conversion he conducted the affairs of his vast empire 
with great zeal and ability He showed how the 
way of living taught by the Buddha — the noble Aryan 
path—could be actually put into practice by a ruler of 
men for the welfare and uplift of his subjects In the 
words of H G Wells, "amidst the tens of tliousands 
of names of monarchs that crowd tlie columns of history, 
the name of Asoka shines almost alone, a slai From 
the Volga to Japan his name is still honoured China, 
Tibet, and even India, thougli it has left his doctrine. 
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preserve the tradition of Ins gieatness More living men 
cherish his memory to-day than have ever heaid the 
names of Constantine or Charlemagne ” 

Successors of Asoka.. — On the death of Asoka 
in 232 B C the Maurya empire began to decay rapidly, 
and, therefore, very little is known about his successors 
His grandsons, Dasarath and Samprati, ruled over the 
eastern and western parts of the empire, and his son, 
Jalauka, over Kashmir. Samprati was apparently a Jama 
who zealously promoted the Jama religion Jalauka 
was a Saiva. 

The last ruler of the dynasty was Bnhadratha who 
was slain by his commander-m-chief, Pushyamitra Sunga, 
on the occasion of a military review (about 185 B.C ) 
Petty Mauryan kings, however, continued to rule in 
Magadha and Western India till the seventh 
century A.D. 

2 (b)* The Social Conditions, 325 B.C. — 184 B.C. 

Society.— The Vedic social system began to 
break down m this period The old free tribal organisa- 
tion according to which the Kshattriya families ruled and 
fought, the Brahmans counselled and sacrificed, the 
Vaisyas engaged in economic pursuits and the Sudras 
practised crafts or sensed, was modified when the Aryans 
settled in the eastern regions Here the Kshattnyas 
acquired domination and the Sudras formed the main 
part of the population. 

The Brahmans and Vaisyas lost their importance 
and new untouchable classes became associated with 
society. 

The new religions, which were founded by Kshattriya 
leaders and prop^ated by kings and noblemen, further 
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weakened the old orgamsafaon The Vedic tube was 
bound together by common worship and saciifice. The 
new leligions denounced the Vedic iitual and made the 
Brahman unnecessary They placed gieat emphasis 
upon the monastic life and the piactice of non-injuiy, 
and they cieated a feeling of indifference towaids tlie 
mihtaiy pui suits among the Kshattriyas. 

Even among the peoples who did not condemn 
the Vedic religion, the rise of the sectarian cults of 
Siva, Vishnu and Bhagvata, similar tendencies weie 
manifested 

Although neithei Buddhism nor Jainism openly 
condemned the class divisions, the spiiit undei lying the 
old 01 del based upon a fourfold division of men, where 
each perfoimed its special function while lemainmg a 
pait of the whole tube, weakened 

The increase of wealth and the growth of trade 
and mdustiy gave an impetus to changes in soqiet) 
The Biahnmns and the Kshattriyas togethei with othei 
classes took to these economic pui suits, and along 
with the class organisation occupational oiganisations 
grew up The corpoiations of mei chants, aitisans, 
tiadeis and bankeis multiplied, and as occupations 
tended to become hereditary, the foundations of the caste 
system weie laid 

With the decline of the tubal oiganisation and the 
Vedic leligion the eia of small free states passed away 
The wider economic outlook and the use of universal 
religions strengthened the tendency towards laiger 
political organisations 

Economic Life, — ^Agriculture was the chief 
occupation of the people. Land was divided into three 
parts, one part was under cultivation, another served as 
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pasture for cattle, and the third remained forest The 
king owned the land He was entitled to a part of the 
produce as revenue, and he could replace one cultivator 
by another. The cultivator had the right to sub-divide 
his portion or to sell it The cultivators formed the bulk 
of the population, and the higher classes obtained 
assignments of revenue from the king 

Trade and industry were regulated by the state, which 
fixed the prices of articles, maintained the standards of 
weights and measures and levied octrois and duties The 
kings patronised arts and crafts, and employed skilled 
workmen in their workshops The traders, artisans, 
bankers and others foimed guilds and corporations which 
regulated the methods of production and business, and 
defended the members and their activities by maintaining 
soldiers 

Maurya Administration. — ^The Sisunaga and 
Nanda kings had built up a large empiie, the Maur3'as 
extended its frontiers to include practically the whole of 
India from the Hindukush to Mysore 

The vast dominions over which the Mauryas held 
sway were inhabited by peoples possessing various degrees 
of autonomy The Gandharas, Kambojas and Ya^anas 
of the north-west, the Rashtrikas, Bhojas, Andhras and 
Puhndas of the south were semi-independent There 
were many border peoples and some regions in the heart 
of the empire which were not completely under the rule 
of the Mauryas The empire consisted of many 
kingdoms and peoples, and the emperor was the head of 
a gieat confederation of states which recognised his 
supremacy, but which were independent in their internal 
administration and civil government “ He was the link 
which bound together in association for peace or 
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war powers which were the natural rivals of one 
another.” 

It was not possible to govern this empiie in accordance 
with the pi maples of admmistiatioii of small states 
The empire had been built up by conquest and held 
togethei by foice The old checks upon the authority 
of the 1 tiler were no longer operative, and the emperor 
was, tlieiefoie, an autocrat m whom the eiitiie authority 
of the state centied An elaboiate machineiy of 
government was devised which administered the affairs 
of the empiie by means of depaitments and boards. 

The empeior stood at the head of the government. 
He was the guaidian of the social order. It was his 
duly to piotect life and piopeity, to piomote agriculture 
and industry, to maintain the poor and the sick, to 
encouiage education, to deal out justice and administer 
the law 

Gieat piecautions were natuially taken to piotect 
the life of the king, and for this puipose a bodyguard 
of women (Yavanis) was maintained 

The cential goveinment consisted of a number of 
ministeis and officials of high lank who worked undci 
the diiection of the empeior 

The gieat officers foimed a council {lumih i-pai tsftad) 
which gave advice on the adnimistiation of the empiie 
The council was a delibeiativc body, for the decisions 
were made by the king alone In all urgent business the 
king consulted only the most ti listed of his officials. 

Under the ministers were numerous officials who 
woiked in the depaitments concerned with the diffeient 
branches of the administiation Those of the highesl 
rank were known as Mahamaftas, and below them were 
RaptkaSj Yitias and Rajpurushas. 
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The empire was divided into five legions The 
north-western region had its capital at Takshashila 
(Taxila), the western at Ujjain, the eastern at Tosali, 
the southern at Suvarnagiri, and the central at 
Patahputia Each region was governed by a viceioy, 
except the central where the emperor ruled directly The 
viceroys were usually princes of the royal family, and 
they weie assisted by Pradeshtkas Each region consisted 
of a number of teriitoiies or janapadas The jampadas 
were divided into ganas or sthanas (districts), and gaiias 
into gramas (villages) 

The janapada was the unit of administration The 
Saimharta was the head of its revenue and police 
administration He had under him Sthamkas and 
Gopas The Gramikas performed similar duties m 
the villages 

At the head of the city was an official called 
Nagaraka Six boards of five members each were in 
charge of its administration The boards looked after 
the sanitation of the city, protected it from fire, main- 
tained peace, kept the census, cared for the foreigners, 
supervised arts, industries and commerce and collected 
duties and octrois 

The department of irrigation was in chaige of a 
number of officials They conti oiled the rivers, measured 
the land for irrigation and supplied water in accordance 
with the needs of the cultivators Other officials were 
in charge of the building and repairs of roads 

The administration of justice was one of the most 
important functions of the state The king was 
regarded as the fountain of justice and was the highest 
judge in the realm He personally received complaints 
and decided appeals Law courts, over which judges 
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presided, were established for the territoiial divisions of 
the empiie 


To maintain an im- 
partial admimstiation of 
justice the judges were 
liable to trial by superior 
courts, and to punish- 
ments of fine and 
dismissal. 

The criminal couits 
tiled those who were 
accused of crimes 
They followed a simple 
and summary method 
of trial, m some cases 
they used ordeals, and 
inflicted heavy and cruel 
punishments like tor- 
ture, mutilation and 
death 

The laws followed m 
the courts were of 
seieial kinds In the 
first place were the 
sacred laws {Dhama)t 
secondly, rules based 
upon agieement, thirdly, 
customs and, lastly, the 
edicts of the king. 
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Fiom Vincent Smith’s History 
of Fine Alt in India, and Ceylon 

By perintsston of tho Oxford 
Vmveraity Press 


The empire was held togethei by a highly oigamsed 


aimy which piotected the country from foieign invadeis 
and maintained internal peace and order It comprised 


four kinds of troops, the hereditary soldiers or Kshattriyas 
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of the Maurya clan and of their dependent chiefs, the 
hired troops, the contingents maintained by the 
corporations and the foiest tribes It had four aims — 
elephants, horses, chariots and infantry Doctors and 
nurses were employed in the army to treat the sick and 
the wounded 

A naval force was maintained to protect the coastal 
legions and rivers from enemies and pirates and to collect 
customs. 

The various depaitments of the army and the navy 
were administeied by six boards, each of which consisted 
of five members 

An elaborate organisation of the spies who sent 
reports from the most distant corners of the empire, 
and m regard to all administrative and other affaiis, was 
maintained. By means of this secret service the 
empeior kept the closest watch upon the activities of both 
officials and subjects 

Art. — The monuments of Mauryan art which have 
come down to the present day consist of stupas, pillars 
and caves Of the stupas, the one at Sanchi was 
piobably built by Asoka Asoka also erected a number 
of stone pillars The shaft of the pillar was made out 
of a single piece of stone and the capital was beautifully 
carved Of these pillars those of Sarnath and Lauriya- 
Nandangarh are the finest examples There are others at 
Allahabad, Delhi, and other places A series of caves were 
excavated out of living rock for the residence of monks 
They are situated in the Bharabar Hills, near Gaya 
Their interior walls aie buinished like mirrors, and they 
are “ wonderful monuments of patient skill and infinite 
labour” The palaces built by the Mauryas have com- 
pletely disappeared But when the Chinese tiaveller. 
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Fa-Hien, visited India they were still standing He was 
so struck by their magnificence and beauty that he thought 
they weie not made by human hands but by spirits 

3 (a). The Brahman Empire and the Yavanas, 
184 B.C.— 27 B.C. 

The overthrow of the Mauryas in 185 B C produced 
great confusion m India. It opened an era of internal 
strife and foreign invasion which lasted for nearly five 
hundred years, from the second centuiy B C to the fourth 
century A D The Maurya empire broke up, and in 
the early pait of this period for nearly a century and a 
half (184 BC to 27 B C ), four gieat powers contended 
foi supremacy ovei India They were — (1) the Sungas 
and Kanvas in the centre, (2) the Satavahanas in the 
Deccan, (3) the Chetas in the east, and (4) the Yavana 
(Indo-Bactriah) princes in the west and the north-west 
The dynasties which ruled over the middle country and 
the Deccan weie Brahman, and those of the north and 
west Yavana or Greek, and the period is filled with the 
struggle of the Biahmans and the Yavanas 

Sungas and Kanvas. — Pushyainitra Sunga, the 
commander-in-chief of the Mauiyas who slew 
Bnhadratha, was a feudatory ruler of Eastern Malwa 
(Vidisa) He was a Brahman and a staunch follower 
of the ancient Vedic religion He ruled at Pataliputra 
for iieaily 36 years (184 — 149 B C ) He had to wage 
wars with the Satavahanas over the possession of 
Vidarbha whose prince was their dependant, and his 
son, Agnimitra, won a victory over them He had also 
to fight against the Yavanas who had overiun the 
Punjab and raided the midland country His grandson, 
Vasumitra, inflicted a defeat upon them In order to 
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celebiate his success he performed the horse sacrifice, 
which only great suzerains (Chakiavartis) were 
authorised to perform. 

On the death of Pushyamitra his son and grandson 
ascended the throne in succession, and they were 
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succeeded by a number of kings, Devabhuti, the 
tenth king, was a dissolute prince. He was assassinated 
at the instance of Vasudeva ICanva, his chief minister, 
and the power passed into the hands of the Brahman 
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minister of the Kanva family In the last quarter of 
the first century B C , the Sunga-Kanva rule was 
brought to an end by the Satavahanas. 

Feudatories of the Sungas. — ^When the Sungas 
came into power the empire which the Mauryas had 
built up was alieady declining The central region which 
accepted the suzeiainty of the Sungas was divided into 
a number of semi-mdependent principalities Malwa 
alone was diiectly i tiled by them Of these principalities 
some were under kings, for instance, the Vatsas of 
Kausambi and Bharhiit, the Panchalas of Ahichhatia, 
the Suisenas of Mathura, and the Kosalas of Ayodhya 
Others like the Kshattriyas of the Punjab, the Yaudheyas 
and the Aijunayanas of Rajputana weie republican, and 
theie were tribal chiefs who i tiled in the Himalayan 
region from Kulti to Nepal 

Chetas. — In the eastein regions the Kalingas 
who occupied the valley of the Mahanadi, had asserted 
their independence Their i tilers belonged to the Cheta 
dynasty which tiaced its lineage from the Chedis of 
Kausambi The third king of the line was Khaiavela, 
whose exploits aie inscribed m the Hathigumpha or 
Elephant Cave on the Udayagiri hills, near Cuttack He 
was an ambitious lung who patronised the Jama religion 
On two occasions he invaded the Satavahana dominions 

s 

in the Deccan, and raided Berar and Maharashtia He 
invaded Magadha also and compelled its local ruler to 
flee to Mathura He was piobably a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra Sunga, and of Satakarni, the king of the 
western legions Nothing is known about his successors 
The Yavanas.— In the north-western regions, the 
piovinces of the Mauiyan empire were conquered by the 
Yavana princes of Bactna These pinices belonged to 
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two houses, one of Euthydemus and the other of 
Eukratides, who divided between themselves the kingdom 
of Bactiia including the conqueied provinces of India 
The line of Euthydemus ruled the Punjab from Sialkot 
(Sagala). The greatest piince of their dynasty was 
Menander who accepted the Buddhist faith. His name 
IS associated with a famous Buddhist treatise known as 
Mihndpanho, or the questions of Milmda (Menander) 
The princes of this line earned their incursions into the 
midland countries, but were repelled by the Suiiga forces 
They wrested the Eastern Punjab from the empire and 
continued to rule there until they were overthrown by 
the Sakas in the middle of the first centuiy B C 

The successors of Eukratides made themselves 
masters of the Kabul valley and the Western Punjab 
Their dominions extended over Kapisa (Afghanistan) 
and Gandhara (Taxila and Pushkalvati). The ambas- 
sadors of these princes visited the countiy of the Sunga 
rulers, and one of them, Heliodorus, who was a followei 
of the Bhagvata religion, erected a column of stone at 
Besnagar (Bhilsa) in honour of Krishna Vasudeva. 
Their kingdom was conquered by the Sakas in the first 
quarter of the first century B C (75 BC ) 

The Early Satavahanas. — ^The Satyaputras are 
mentioned m the inscriptions of Asoka as dwelling in 
the western regions They founded a kingdom m 
Maharashtra and made Paithan (Piatislithan) on tlie 
Godavari its capital The name of the first ruler of 
the dynasty was Simuka Satavahana The rulers were 
Biahmans by caste, and they gloried in having humiliated 
the Kshattriyas whose empire had tended to bung about 
a mixing of castes They revived the Vedic religion 
and performed the Vedic sacrifices. 
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Satakarni, the Ihiid king, was a contemporaiy ol 
Pushyamitra Sunga He conquered Ujjain and repulsed 
the attacks of ICharavela He performed the Asvamedha 
(hoise) saciifice. 

After him the Satavahaiia kings continued to lule 
ovei the Western Deccan and Eastern Malwa, and about 
28 B C they put an end to the empiie of the 
Kanvas 

The Sakas and PaWavas.— -The Sakas or 
Scythians weie a nomad people who inhabited the regions 
beyond the Amu (Syr) iiver. About the middle of the 
second century BC they were driven across the iivci, 
and they occupied Bactria The Gieek ruleis of Kabul 
pi evented their entiance into Afghanistan They weie 
obliged to raigiate west into the Heiat teintory, and 
then into Seistan and Kandahai, Later they pushed 
thioiigh Baluchistan into the Punjab, conqueied the 
Indus valley, the north-western Punjab including Taxila 
and Peshawar, and the western Indian legions fiom 
Kathiawai to Mathura. 

The Sakas who settled in these legions acknowledged 
the suzeiaiiity of the Pahlava kings of Persia, and ruled 
as then feudatoiies. The names of the suzeiams and 
the feudatories appealed togethei on their coins The 
hist definite name m the list of the iiilers is that 
of the great king Moga (Maues) who brought Yavana 
nile to an end in the Punjab He flourished about the 
last quailer of the first century BC His successor 
was Azes I, who was also a poweiful monaich The 
fifth luler of the line was Gondophaies, who was 
probably on the tin one between AD 19 and 45 The 
Saka-Pahlava rule in the Punjab was overthiown 
by the Kusliaiias soon after 45 A D. 
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3 (b). The Condition of the jPeopIe, 184 B.C.—27 B.C. 

Society. — The overthrow of the Maurya ascend- 
ancy led to the revival of the Brahmanic social and 
religious systems The Sungas and the Kanvas were 
both Biahman dynasties It vias natural that their rule 
should encourage the importance of the Brahmans in 
society The great code of Hindu laws known as the 
Mann Smiiti was compiled during this period It laid 
down the duties of man in his various stations — as a 
member of the family, of the caste and of the state It 
recognised eight kinds of marriage, but prohibited the 
marriage of widows The position which women hold 
m the code is not high The code recognises a large 
number of castes which are the result of mixed marriages 
between members of the diffeient castes There were 
other causes, too, for the increase of castes, for 
instance, the occupational groups weie becoming 
hereditaiy castes, and the foreign people who entered India 
during this period, and who had become Hmduised 
formed castes of their own, for it was possible in those 
times for Yavanas and Sakas to adopt the religion and 
social customs of the Hindus 

Religions. — Buddhism was the popular religion, 
but it was undergoing change The council of 
Patahputra m 242 B C saw the fiist division among 
the Buddhists Then other schools and sects appeared 
among them 

Jainism was expanding m the north and the 
south, in Gujarat and in the Tamil lands The Jamas 
were divided into two sects, Svetambaias and Digambaras 

The Hindu religion also shows a growth similar 
to that of the others. The orthodox remained faithful 
to the Vedic gods and rites, but a number of sects arose 
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which exalted one God above the others. They made 
Him the object of personal devotion, and used nites 
of non-Vedic oiigin Among the sects the most 
important were the woi shippers of Vishnu and Siva. 
Under the influence of Buddhism and Jainism animal 
sacrifices began to be disliked The modes of worship 
followed in these religions were similar and requiied 
the building of temples containing relics and images, 
and of monasteiies and lest-houses for monks These 
religions attracted the attention of the Yavanas and 
Sakas who had settled in India, and their princes and 
peoples became converts to them, c g , Menander became 
a Buddhist and Heliodorus a Vaishnava Bhagvata. 

Arts. — ^The Mauryas had begun building stupas 
with railings lound them But their woiks were plain 
and simple. Dm mg this period a numbei of monu- 
ments were erected, but they weie adorned with beautiful 
sculptures on the rails, posts and gates Among these 
the most remarkable are at Bhaihut (near Satna, 
between Allahabad and Ttibbulpore), Sanchi (near 
Bhopal) and Buddha Gaya The carvings on these 
buildings represent scenes fiom the life of the Buddha, 
and illustrate the legends and miracles connected with 
his life 

Besides displaying wonderful skill in workmanship, 
they are extremely inteiesting as mirrors of the social 
and religious life of those times The ait is natural and 
humane, full of humour and fancy. It depicts a gay, 
happy and care-free life, and looks upon the woild not 
as a place of misery and suffering but as full of 
enjoyment. 

Many churches, temples and monasteiies were 
erected or dug out of hills in many paits of India, 
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e g , Orissa, Mathura, Nasik, Karh, etc The caves and 
temples were decorated with paintings on the walls and 
ceilings Those of the earliest caves at Ajanta arc 
famous all over the world. 



Copy}ighl Archaeological Siirzey of India 

SANCHI EAST GATE, DEPICTING THE RETURN 
TO KAHCAVASTU 

4 (a). The Satavahanas and the Sakas, 

27 B.C^OO A.D. 

General Conditions in India. — ^T'he later 

Satavahanas luled over the Deccan and carried on a 
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constant struggle against the Sakas, who had established 
themselves in the north-western parts of India, The 
Kushanas, a Scythian race, held sway from Bukhara in 
Central Asia to Benaies on the Ganges, and the Sakas 
acknowledged them as their suzerain. Of the other 
parts of India little is known during this period. 

The Satavahanas. — ^The Kanva empire was 
bi ought to an end by a Satavahana king whose dominion 
extended over the Deccan from the Arabian Sea to the 
Bay of Bengal, and included Beiar and Malwa But 
the success of the rulers of the Deccan brought them 
into conflict with the Saka-Pahlavas, who were lapidly 
o^erlunnIng the western regions and the eastern uplands 
of the central plateau during the first century B C The 
Kshaharatas, who were a Saka dynasty, seized the princi- 
palities of Malwa, Berar and Konkan, and Nahapana, a 
prince of this dynasty, became mastei of Maharashtia 
after depriving the Satavahanas of then western teiii- 
toiies But the Saka-Pahlavas were ovei thrown by the 
Kuslians, and then the Satavahanas found the 
opportunity to recover their lost dominion 

Of the Satavahanas of this period very little is 
known The name of Hala, with whom an anthology 
of old Marathi poems (saptasaH) is associated, is 
known The next important king is Gautamiputra 
Satakarni who attacked the Kshahaiatas He extirpated 
their dynasty and re-established his power over 
Mahaiashtra The provinces of Berar, Eastern and 
Western Malwa, Kathiawar, and North Konkan were 
re-occupied, and the boundaries of the Satavahana 
kingdom extended from the Vmdhyas to the Travancore 
lulls, and fiom sea to sea Vasishthiputra Sri Puliimayi, 
who was a successoi of Gautamiputia, married the 
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daughter of Rudradaman, the great satrap of the Sakas 
But Rudiadaman did not spare his son-in-law, whom he 
defeated twice His successor, Yajna Sri Satavahana, 
who was king in the latter part of second century A D , 
continued the struggle against the Saka satraps, inflicted 
defeats upon them, and recovered some of the territories 
seized by Rudradaman He ruled over Maharashtra in 
the west and Andhra territories m the east, and his coins 
seem to indicate that he had command of sea forces too 

The Satavahana power came to an end in the Western 
Deccan after the death of Yajna Sri The later kings of 
the dynasty ruled in the Krishna and Godavari districts 
with Dhaiiakatak (Amravati) as their capital during the 
third centuiy AD 

The Downfall of the Satavahanas. — ^'The causes ' 
of the decline of the power of the Satavahanas are not 
well understood All that can be said is that in the first 
place their struggle with the Sakas undoubtedly exhausted 
their stiength, secondly their military Mcero}s, who 
governed over the provinces, gradually asserted their 
independence, and in the third place new tubes, clans and 
families seized parts of their dominions The struggle 
with the Sakas had led to the passing of certain parts 
of the Western Deccan into their hands as has been 
described above The rest of the Satavahana empire was 
divided into provinces under feudatory governors who 
bore the titles of Maliaratlns, MaJiasempahs, etc Some 
of them belonged to the Naga race and one of their 
family was known as Chutus The Chutus ruled at 
Banavasi, and to them weie related the Pallavas who held 
authority in the South-eastern Deccan During the 
middle of the third century the Nagas, Chutus and 
Pallavas replaced the Satavahanas During the same 
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century the Nagas and Ablnras established themselves in 
the dominions which weie ruled by the Saka satraps. 
The Nagas occupied the terntory which mcluded Vidisa 
(Bhilsa), Padmavati (Naiwar in Gwalior territory), 
Kantipuii (Kantit, near Miizapur) and Mathura. 

The Abhiras oven an Gujarat and Mahaiashtra. The 
authority of the Sakas was thus confined to Surashtra only 
which was conqueied by the Guptas in the fouith centuiy 
The whole of India was in this way bioken up into small 
principalities again In the noith-west the Kushans still 
held sway, but in Magadha the Guptas were growing into 
impoitance. In the eastern parts of the Deccan local 
princes i tiled over Kalinga, and the Pallavas at Kanclii in 
the south, in the Cential Deccan the Vakatakas ruled the 
country between the Naibada and the Bhima rivers The 
Kadambas and the Abhiras weie their neighbours in the 
west 

The South. — ^The land of the Tamils is that pait 
of the peninsula which is suiiounded by the sea on three 
sides, and which runs from Kalicat on the eastern coast 
to Venkatagiri (100 miles to the north-west of Madras), 
and thence to Badagaia (neai Mahe) on the western coast 

Fiom early times the land was divided among thiee 
pi incipahties The Cholas occupied the nortli-eastein 
portion, and their capital was Uraiyur (Trichinopoly), 
the Cheras or Keralas occupied the south-western region 
and had their capital at Vanji (on the Penyai iivei), and 
the Pandjas occupied the region between them, compiis- 
iiig the modern Madura and Tinnevelly districts, and their 
first capital was Kolkai (on the Tamrapaini iiver) and 
later Madina Theie were many important coastal towns 
in the Tamil country which seiwed as eniporia for tiade 
with countiies beyond the seas The thiee Tamil 
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kingdonib were ah\ays fighling against one anothei In 
early times (probably the fiist centuiy AD), the Cholas 
acquired an ascendancy over the others After them the 
Cheras established their supremacy (probably in the 
second century AD ), and lastly the Pandyas ovei threw 
the Chera power and held their place from the second 
to the fourth century A D 

The country was rich in pepper, pearls and pre- 
cious stones, and it supplied these to distant lands From 
the most ancient times merchants came from the north, 
west and east in search of these articles The Romans 
paid for them with gold and so the Tamils grew rich, 
built fleets and developed their arts and literature The 
Jama, Buddhist and Hindu faiths spread among them 

The Saka-Pahlava Satraps. — In the first century 
B C the Sakas and Pahlavas had become masters of 
Afghanistan, the Punjab and Western India from the^ 
Jumna river to the Aiabian Sea Then dominions were 
divided into a number of provinces which were ruled 
by satraps The satiap, as the head of the provincial 
government, was charged with the duty of collecting 
taxes, administering justice and maintaining peace and 
order He was assisted by a council and controlled by 
royal secretaries and emissaries Every great satrap 
was associated with a satrap, who was usually his son, 
m the goveinment of the province 

The capitals of the satrapies were at Kapisa, 
Taxila, Mathura, Ujjam and Jimnar 

The satraps of Kapisa, Taxila and Mathura 
and their suzerains were ovei thrown by the Kushans 
during the fiist century AD The satraps of Mathura, 
Ujjain and Junnar were probably related, and when 
Mathura passed into the hands of the Kushans, the 
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Sakas retained possession of Ujjain (Malwa) and 
Snrashtra (ICathiawai) only 

Among the satraps of Ujjain the first noted ruler 
was Nahapana Kshaharata He had the whole of 
Western India and Mahaiashtra under his sway. Ajmer, 
Nasik, Poona and Mandsor were included in his 
dominions. He waged many wars, but was ultimately 
defeated by Gautamiputra Satakaini who drove the Sakas 
out of Maharashtra After the ovei throw of the 
Kshaharatas another family of satraps rose into 
prominence in Western India Chashtana and his son, 
Jayadaman, founded the power of this family, but 
Rudradaman I extended it m all directions He was a 
learned pi nice who made an alliance with the Satavahanas 
by marrying his daughter to Raja Vasishthiputra Sri 
Puliimayi or to his successor, Vasishthiputra Satakaini 
.He was a great conqueior whose dominion extended over 
Eastern and Western Malwa, Southern Rajputana, 
Gujarat, Kathiawar, Northein Konkan and a poitioii of 
Cential India. He twice defeated his son-in-law, and 
depiived the Satavahanas of the western pait of Iheir 
dominions The Abhiras at the end of the second 
century A D overran his dominions But his successors 
continued to lule in Surashtra till they were overthrown 
by the Guptas m the beginning of the fourth 
century AD 

The Kushans.— The Kushans were a section 
of the great horde of nomadic Scythians who lived 
111 ancient times, in the north-western piovince of the 
Chinese emphe The horde was known to the Chinese 
by the name of Yueh-Chi In the second century B C 
they were forced to migrate westwards On their 
inarch they defeated the Sakas, who occupied the 
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territory noith of the Jaxartes river, and ultimately 
came into the valley of the Oxus where they settled 
down. Heie they v/ere divided into five sections or 
principalities, but in the beginning of the first century 
AD the Kushan principality, under the chieftaincy of 
Kadphises, succeeded in establishing its superiority over 
the others They were at this time occupying the 
country north of the Hindukush mountains 

Kadphises crossed the mountains and conquered 
Kabul and Gandhara from the Yavanas and Pahlavas. 
The son of Kadphises, who is known as Wema-Kadphises, 
extended Kushan dominion over Northern India, 
sweeping away the Pahlava and Saka rulers from the 
Punjab, Rajputana and the Indus valley Wema ruled 
over a vast empire and had relations with China and 
Rome 

On his death Kanishka succeeded to the throne 
He was a warlike prince, who conquered Kashmir and 
Kashghar, Yarkand, and Khotan, which lay north of 
Tibet He fought many wars uith the rulers of India, 
Paithia and China The teiritories over which he held 
sway included Eastern Turkestan, Afghan.stan, Kashmir, 
the Punjab, the Midlands, Rajputana and Sindh The 
satiaps of Ujjam also acknowledged his suzerainty He 
made Peshawar his capital, where he erected a great 
stupa when he was converted to Buddhism. 

Kanishka, like Asoka, is said to have been ovei taken 
with remorse at the shedding of blood during Ins wars 
He repented and became a convert to Buddhism He 
held a council of the Buddhists of the northern lands in 
order to ascertain and fix the true doctrine, because there 
were many conflicting opinions prevailing at that time 
The assembly met at Kundalavana in Kashmir, and 
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completed the work of piepaiing commentaries on the 
Tupiiaka 

Kanishka reigned foi neaily foity-five years and was 
followed by Htivishka, who was succeeded by Vasiideva 
Huvishka seemed to pationise both Buddhism and 
Hinduism, and Vasudeva, who ruled fiom Mathura, was 
a follower of Saivisni in the thud centuiy After 
Vasudeva's death the power of the Kushans declined 
Abhiras, Nagas and other tribes became powerful in the 
southern Punjab, and the Kushans were left in 
possession of Kabul and the noith-westein Punjab only 

4 (b). The Condition of the People, 27 B.C. — ^300 A.D. 

Society.— The social system of the Hindus does 
not show much change The triumph of the Biahmans 
only meant that the organisation of castes leceived support 
fiom the state Besides the four castes many sub-castes 
weie well established on the basis of occupation The 
Kshattriyac find little mention m the documents of the 
times, Init the othci ihiee castes are well lepiesented 
The Biahmans leceived the highest lespcct The castes 
weie not iigiclly isolated in matteis of maiiiage A 
Satavaliana king, who was piobably a Brahman, maiiied 
the daughter of the Saka satiap, Rudiadaman Marriages 
between G aha pat is (Vais)as) and Bolahya (Sudias) 
were not unknown The foieigneis weie fieely accepted 
into the fold of society The Sakas, who weie converted 
to Hinduism, had Biahmans of their own who weie 
called Sakadvipi Biahmans 

In the Deccan, society was divided into several lanks 
The fendatoi y nobles known as Mahaiaihis, MaliabJwjas 
and Uaho^cnapafn belonged to the highest tank Next 
to them nere loval ofFiceis in chaige of the districts and 
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of the land levenue collection, ma^^ors of cities and 
masters of guilds of merchants and bankers 

Writeis, physicians, cultivatois, goldsmiths and 
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diuggists came next Carpenters, gardeners, blacksmiths, 
and fishermen formed the lowest class 

Religion.— Among the Buddhists the two sects of 
Mahayana (the Great Vehicle) and Hmayana (the Little 
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Vehicle) were definitely lecognised The Mahayamst 
doctrine and cult was much influenced by Hinduism In 
one sect of the Mahay anists the Buddha is given the 
position of the supreme God, in another he is represented 
as living in paiadise in infinite glory He helps all 
those who woiship him with devotion to attain the 
state of bliss 

The Mahayamst woiship consists of processions, and 
rites with music and incense m the temples containing 
the images of the Buddha and the saints This sect 
aiose in the tune of Kanishka and spread in the northern 
countries. 

The Hinayanists mainly belonged to Ceylon and 
retained the original simplicity of the faith 

The Jamas imitated the foims of the Buddhist 
worship Stupas, temples and images of Tirthakaias 
were used The spread of Jainism in the Tamil lands 
led to the development of a iich literature in the Tamil 
language. 

The Hindu lehgion was gi owing in popularity The 
Satavahauas and the other kings pei formed the ancient 
Asvamedha sacrifice, and distributed laige sums in fees 
to the priests The woiship of Siva was more prevalent, 
though that of Bhagavata and Vishnu was also practised 
There was no persecution of any leligion, and com- 
plete toleration was obseived The kings and nobles 
patiomsed the Buddlust monks and Brahmans equally. 
Nor did change of religion involve loss of caste 
The Hindu foim of worship, like that of the others 
lequiied temples and images 

Economic Life, — ^The period of Satavahana 
ascendancy was one of gieat piospeiity Tiade and 
industry flouiished, and coins of gold, silver and coppei 
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foimed the currency Indian meichandise was carried to 
China m the east, and to Rome and its provinces in the 
west The country expoited piecious stones, pearls, 
spices, cottons, silks and muslins and received in letuin 
gold, linen and metals 

The merchants, craftsmen and bankers had their 
associations or guilds, which managed their affairs and 
possessed self-government The cities had their corpora- 
tions with their own piesidents, councils, registrars, etc 

Political Conditions. — ^The country was govei ned 
by kings who were assisted by their ministers They 
were autocratic, but they had much regard for the feelings 
and welfare of the people The country was divided 
into provinces (dcsa), provinces into districts {ahaia), 
and districts into stib-divisions (pathaka) 

The feudatory nobles {MaJtm athis, etc ) and the 
royal princes governed the provinces , the district 
officers and the revenue collectors {Amatyas, 
Bhandagmikas) luled over districts, and the Gopas over 
sub-divisions The Sieshtliis piesided over the town 
corpoiations, and the Giamam discharged the duties of 
the heads of villages 

Art.— In Gandhara the Yavanas developed a new 
style of sculpture They applied Greek forms to 
Buddhist subjects, and were the fiist to make an image 
of the Buddha which became the model for all 
subsequent images The art of the Gandhara school 
exeited some influence at Mathura which was for a long 
time under foieign rule But at Sarnath, Amravati and 
other places Indians followed their own tiaditions and 
evolved their own forms 

Literature. — ^The Prakrits were used by the kings 
111 their inscriptions and other documents They were 
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also the media of religious thought, as the sacred books 
of the Jamas and the Buddhists were composed in 
them, for example, the Mihndapanho and the Gathas 
One form of the Prakrit, i.e , the old Marathi, was used 
for the first time in the antliology of verses associated 
with king Hala, and in tiie collection of stories known 
as the Bnhatkatha compiled by his minister Gunadh 3 'a 

Sanskrit was the speech of the learned, specially 
among the Hindus. It was widely known and spoken, 
and even during this period it began to be used for state 
purposes Not only weie the Hindu religious 'and 
philosophical woiks composed in it, but the Buddhists 
and Jamas also began to employ it The 
liteiaiy, scientific and technical treatises weie 
written in Sanskrit. 

Nagarjuna and Asvaghosh, who weie gieat Buddhist 
wiiteis, lived m these times The fiist was a gieat 
philosopher, and the second both a philosopher and a 
poet Asvaghosh composed a life of the Buddha and 
a number of dramas 

The Indians of this period were an adventuioiu. 
people Their merchants visited all parts of the world, 
carrying Indian commodities to Afiica, Europe and 
countries to the east, west and noith Indian 
missionaries propagated Hinduism and Buddhism wher- 
ever their merchants went Indian scholars translated 
books from Prakrit and Sanskrit into Chinese, and 
other languages Indian culture spread to all parts of 
Asia, 

Indian settlers built up a vast colonial empire 
in south-eastern Asia They first appeared in Burma 
and Siam In the first or second centiuy A D the Hindu 
kingdom of Champa was established in South Siam, and 
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at about the same time Cambodia, Java, the Malaya 
peninsula, the islands of Sumatra, Bah and Borneo were 
colonised 

Indians also settled in Central Asia, in Khotan 
and in the lands of Eastern Turkestan Documents 
written m Indian characters and Indian languages, 
figures of the Buddhist gods and goddesses and other 
remains are found scattered amidst these deserts in the 
towns buried under sand Indian colonies existed in 
Mesopotamia, Alexandria on the mouth of the Nile and 
in East Africa. 

5 (a). The Ascendancy of the North, 
300—800 A.D. 

From the downfall of the Satavahanas of the 
Deccan to the death of Harsha, Northern India was 
united under the political supremacy of the Guptas and 
the Vardhanas At the same time the Deccan, which in 
the beginning of the period was divided into numerous 
principalities, eventually recognised the ascendancy of the 
Chalukyas In the south the Pallavas gradually 
established their power at the expense of their neighbours 
in the Tamil land The Huna invasions created political 
disturbances, but they were resisted successfully, and the 
Hunas were absorbed in the Indian population 

This period is one of the most brilliant in the 
cultural history of India It saw the disappearance of 
Buddhism, the decay of Jainism, and the triumph of 
Hinduism in India Art, literature, science and philo- 
sophy flourished greatly and India attained unprecedented 
prosperity and glory. 

The Guptas.— For over three hundred years 
after the extinction of the Kanva dynasty, Magadha 
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remained in obscuiit)^ In the beginning of the fourth 
century, out of the many petty local rajas one gained 
piominence He was Chandragupta, who maiiied a 
princess belonging to the ancient Lichchhavi clan, and 
laid the foundation of the greatness of his dynasty 
He extended his dominion as far west as Allahabad, 
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assumed the title of Maharajadhiraj and established 
a new era m A D, 320 

Samudraguptay 330—375 A»D, — Chandragupta 
was succeeded by his son Sainudragupta He was an 
ambitious pi nice who desiied to make his kingdom 
supreme In the early years of his reign he led an 
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expedition into the Eastern Deccan From Pataliputra 
he marched towards the south and conqueied South 
Kosala, Then crossing the forests of Central India and 
the Mahanadi river, he reached the coast of Orissa and 
captured the towns and poits in the Godavari and Krishna 
districts. Then he i cached Kanchi on the Palar 
river where Vishnugopa, the Pallava king, was 
ruling. He defeated the princes of the eastern Deccan, 
but restored them to their principalities and returned 
to his capital Then he turned his attention to 
the chieftains ruling m the Gangetic valley, and 
incorporated their territories in his kingdom. The 
chiefs of the forest tribes in the Vindhyas made 
their submission, and the northern parts of the 
Vakataka territories were annexed The boundaries of the 
dominions over which he held sway extended from the 
Brahmaputra in the east to the Jumna and the Chambal 
in the west, and fiom the Himalayas in the north to 
the Narbada in the south 

The successes of Samudragupta so deeply impressed 
the princes and peoples beyond his domimons that many 
of them paid him homage and tribute Among them 
were the republican tribes of the Punjab, Rajputana and 
Malwa, the ruling chiefs in East Bengal and Assam, 
and the hill states of Kumaon, Garhwal and Kangra, 
He received embassies fiom the Kushan kings of Kabul 
and the Buddhist king of Ceylon, 

In order to proclaim his triumphs he celebrated the 
Asvamedha sacrifice, made generous gifts to the 
Brahmans and struck a special issue of his coinage 

Samudragupta was a man of extraordinary abilities. 
He was a gieat geneial who achieved many successes, 
and was a capable statesman who maintained peace, 

D 
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Older and prospeiity m the vast empue which he had 
conquered He took much delight in the arts of poetry 
and music which he practised with skill, and he possessed 
a keen and intelligent interest in philosophy and 
I'eligion He died after a reign which lasted nearly fifty 
years. 

Cbandiragupta II, 375—415 A.D. — His immediate 
successor was Ramagupta, who reigned for only two 
)fears Then Chandragupta Vikramaditya mairied his 
brother’s wife, and succeeded to the throne He was as 
ambitious as his father, and equally capable In older 
to accomplish his aims of conquest he first entered into 
an alliance with the Vakataka ruler of the Deccan, who 
occupied the territories in Bundelkhand. He gave his 
daughter in marriage to the king of the Deccan and 
obtained his suppoit He then turned his attention to the 
conquest of the western regions The last of the Saka 
satraps was defeated and slam, and Malwa, Gujaiat and 
Surashtra were annexed The empire thus gained not 
only rich and fertile territories, but also the commerce 
of the towns on the sea coast 

Vikramaditya made Ujjain the second capital of the 
empire, and Ayodhya one of the headquarters of his 
government 

Fa-Hien, the Chinese pilgrim, visited India during 
this reign and remained m India from 405 to 411 He 
beais testimony to the wealth, prospeiity and happiness 
of the people, and the tolerance, good government and 
humane rule of the empeior 

The militaiy tiiumphs of Chandiagupta II, and his 
pationage of aits and letteis have made him the heio of 
popular imagination, and innumerable legends have 
giown loiind the memory of his gloiious reign His 
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coiiit counted amidst its membeis nine gems, or biilliant 
men of letteis, among whom Kalidas is by fai the most 
famous 

The Successors of Chandragupta Vikramaditya. — 

Chandragupta was succeeded by Kumaiagupta I, who 
ruled from 415 to 455 He successfully maintained the 
unity of the empire, although he had to face serious 
troubles duiing the concluding years of his reign, which 
threatened to put an end to the empire 

His successor was Skandagupta, whose reign 
witnessed the first iiruption of the Hunas into India, 
The Hunas (or white Eplithalites or Yethas) were a 
barbarous people who inhabited the steppes of Asia, and 
who migrated in search of pasture lands towards the 
Volga in the west and the Oxus in the south They 
overthrew the Kushan rnleis of Kabul and poured into 
India Their first inroads were repelled by Skandagupta 
111 455, and till his death m 467 the Hunas did not again 
disturb the tranquillity of the empiie 

During the next ten yeais three empeiors ruled m 
quick succession, but m 476 Ruddhagupta became 
emperor He luled tdl 500 The Hunas now 
returned to India in greater force, conquered Gandhara, 
and made raids into the Gupta dominions Their leader, 
Toramana, established his power over Western and 
Central India and his son, Mihiiagula, made Sakala 
(Sialkot) his capital. 

The successor of Ruddhagupta lost Malwa, but his 
successor, Baladitya, expelled the Hunas from Central 
India Their final overthrow was achieved by a 
confederacy of princes led by Yashodharman of Mandsor, 
about 528 AD Mihiragula was forced to retire to 
Kashmir where he died 
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The Gupta empire broke up under the stiess of these 
wais The successors of Baladitya lost a great pait of 
then dominions A new d 3 aiasty, which boic the name 
of Maukharis, rose into prominence in the Doab and 
Magadha The Maitrakas established a dynasty with 
Valabhi as their capital in Malwa The Gaudas of Bengal 
began their encroachments from the east, and the 
Chalukyas, who had attained ascendancy m the Deccan 
exerted pressure from the south The authority of the 
Guptas was confined to Magadha where they continued 
to rule till the first half of the eighth century 

The Vardhanas, 600—648 A.D.— The confusion 
which the Huna invasions produced in Ind’a 
gave opportunity to Raja Prabhakar Vardhana 
of Thanesar to raise his principality to con- 
siderable prominence by waging successful wars 
against his neighbours When he died his eldest 
son, Rajya Vardhana, succeeded him in 605 A D 
His sister was inaiiied to the Maiikhari Raja of Kanaiij, 
who was attacked and slam by the king of Malwa To 
a\ciige the death of his brothei-in-law, Rajya Vaidhana 
ltd an expedition against him and defeated him, but w'as 
himself treacheiously slam m 606 AD by Sasanka, the 
1 nlci of Central Bengal His brother, Harsha Vardhana, 
then ascended the throne He was an able and energetic 
king, and fond of conquest and dominion Within five 
jears of his accession he brought the greatei part of 
Northern India under his control The Raja of Valabhi 
was reduced to the position of a vassal, and the Rajas of 
Gujarat and Kathiaw'ar were forced to pay tribute He 
failed however, to subdue the Deccan, for Pulakesin II 
of the Chaluk)''a dynasty so successfully defended the 
frontici that ITarsha w'as unable to cross the Narbada. 
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The last campaign of the king was an attack on Ganjam 
on the eastern coast in 643 A D 

Harsha ruled an empire which extended over the 
whole of Northern India from the Himalayas to the 
Narbada, and from Assam to the Arabian Sea The 
Punjab and Rajputana were not, however, included in 
the empire He was an enlightened and benei olent rulei 
who took a keen personal interest m the administration 
of the empire He was continually touring round his 
dominions and inspecting the work of his officers 
During his time, taxes were light and crime i\as rare 
But travelling was less safe than m the Gupta period, and 
punishments were severer 

Harsha was a patron of literary men and himself 
a versatile writer He wrote a number of dramas of 
high merit Bana, the famous author of HmsJiacharifa, 
lived at his court Harsha was very tolerant m his 
religious opinions He convened great religious 
assemblies at Kanauj to deliberate upon religious ques- 
tions, and every five )'ears he held an assembly at the 
confluence of the Ganges and Jumna at Pia}ag, where 
he distributed chanties on a large scale among the 
followers of all religions During the last ye? is of liis 
life he adopted the Buddhist religion 

Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, who visited India 
during his reign, has left an interesting record of the 
conditions of the country in these times 

Harsha died in 647 A D He left no heir, and his 
death plunged the coiintiy into disorder The piinces 
and the chiefs who had been kept together by the power 
of the imperial arms asserted their independence, and for 
the next five hundied years Northern India lemamed 
politically disunited. 
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The Deccan, 200 — 700 A.D. — AVhen the Satavahana 
d} nast}'' passed away, the Deccan became divided 
into numerous small principalities In tlie Eastern 
Deccan several dynasties arose, which ruled over 
the districts enclosed in the valleys and deltas of the 
rivers. Samudragupta^s expedition was led against 
them They were finally overthrown by the Chalukyas. 

In the central plateau the most important dynasty 
was tliat of the Vakatakas, which during the fifth 
century held sway over the Deccan up to the Krishna 
river. Its capital was Pravarapura One of their 
kings named Rudrasena man led the daughter of 
Chandragupta II Another, Hansena, made conquests in 
all directions The dynasty was replaced in the sixth 
century by that of the Kalachuris who ruled in Malwa 

In the western parts of the Deccan, m the third 
century, the Abhiras ruled in the north, the 
Rashtrikas in the centre, and the Kadambas and the 
Gangas in the south In the middle of the sixth centur} 
the Chalukyas lose into piominence The d>nast\ was 
founded by Pulakesm I, who made Vatapi (Badami) 
Ills capital about 550 AD His sons e.xtended their 
dcminions and his grandson, Pulakesm II, who ascended 
the throne in 608 A D , made himself master of Gujarat, 
Rajputana, Malwa and Vengi (between the Kiishna and 
the Godavaii) He repulsed the invasion of Harsha 
about 620 AD He waged war against the Pal lavas, 
and ravaged Kanchi, then capital In 642 A D , 
however, the Pallava king, Narsmgh Varma, a\enged 
this humiliation by defeating Pulakesm, plundering Vatapi 
and putting the king to death 

The successors of Pulakesm continued the struggle 
with the Pallavas They won seveial victories over 
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them and twice captured Kaiichi, but iil the end the 
Rashtrakutas, whom they had displaced in the sixth 
century, overthiew the Chalukya dynasty about the middle 
of the eighth century 

The Ascendancy of the Pallavas. — ^The Pallavas 
were a family who were related to the Nagas and were 
the feudatories of the Satavahanas They extended 
their authority from Ainaiavati on the Krishna river to 
Kanchi on the South Pennar When the Satavahana 
kingdom broke up in the middle of the third century, 
they became independent and founded the new dynasty 
of the Pallavas In the middle of the fourth century 
Vishnugopa was the king of Kanchi when Samudra- 
giipta invaded the Deccan His successors became 
overbids of the Kadambas and the Gangas 

With the accession of Sinhavishnu to the throne 
of Kanchi in 590 A D , the Pallavas began a 
career of conquest and glory Sinhavishnu 
defeated the Cholas and Pandyas and possibly 
the king of Ceylon His successor, Mahendra 
Varma I, had to give up a pari of the 
Pallava territories to Pulakesm II, but he was a 
notable ruler, a great builder and a patron of letters 
He was converted from Jainism to Saivism by Saint 
Appar His son, Narsingh Varma (630-68 AD), 
inflicted defeats upon the Tamil kings, invaded the 
Western Deccan, captured Vatapi and killed Pulakesm IL 
He also led an expedition to Ceylon, which started from 
his naval station of Mahamallapuram 

Under the successois of Narsingh Varma, the 
stiuggle with the Chalukyas was continued But internal 
quairels led to the humiliation of the Pallavas, who 
were foiced to pay tribute Their power rapidly declined, 
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and by the end of the ninth century they ceased to rule 
independently 

The Pallavas weie capable administrators. They 
levived Saivism in the soutli, gave great impetus to 
Sanskrit learning, and built wonderful temples 

5(b). State of Society and Civilisation, 
300--800 A.D. 

Religion.— The Vedic leligion had undeigone 
great changes during the peiiod of Maurya rule. But 
with the establishment of the Brahman empires m the 
north and the Deccan, Buddhism and Jainism began to 
lose then populauty and began to be tiansformed by the 
influence of the using Hindu sects The Maha 3 ana 
Buddiiisni, which was evolved under the Kushan patron- 
age, bears a close resemblance to Hinduism It 
lecognises Buddha as the supreme god, believes m many 
incarnations of the Buddlia and in many Bodhisattvas, 
nhich resemble Hindu gods and goddesses It is a 
leligion of devotion, and its iites and ceremonies 
aie similar to those of Plinduism When Fa-Hien 
visited India eaily in the fifth century this leligion 
nas flourishing, but b} the time of Hiuen Tsang, 
m the leigii of Haisha, it had lost ground, and 
m the centuiies following his depaitiire it was 
absorbed into Hinduism 

The Jamas had become divided m the fiist century 
into the two sects of Svetambaias and Digambaias The 
foimei sect flouiished in the north and the latter in the 
south The Jama woiship was dei eloped on the models 
of llic Ihiddmst and Hindu A^ 0 JshIp Temples and stupas 
and (lc\olional excicises w^cie used But although 
Buddhism giadually disappeaied fiom India, Jainism 
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continued to make progress in Bihar, Kathiawar and the 
southern lands 

Hinduism attained the greatest populaiity and 
found the fullest expiession m the abundant hteiatuie 
of the times The Hinduism of the age, however, 
differed in many respects from the ancient Vedic religion 
It was a sectaiian leligion m which the places of Vedic 
gods were taken by Vishnu, Siva, Durga, Sur\? (sun') 
Ganesha and other Puranic gods The Vedic 
sacrifices were largely displaced by the simple rites laid 
down in the Sinritts The killing of animals for 
sacrifice or for food was considered evil, and the 
principle of non-injury to the living (ahimsa) became 
a part of the faith The doctrine of the incarnations 
of God (avataras) was recognised 

In order to establish Hinduism firmly, philosophical 
treatises were compiled for the learned and popular 
works for the ordinary people Among the fiist are 
the six famous sj^stenis of Hindu philosophy known 
as the Darshams, and among the latter the Mahahharata, 
Harivansha and the eighteen Puranas, which were finally 
revised and compiled The great teacher, Kumarila 
Bhatta, revived the study of Mwiansa (the philosophy 
of the Vedic ritual) The decline of Buddhism and 
the spread of Hinduism were not, however, the results 
of the use of political power The followers of the 
vaiious religions in India weie tolerant of one another’s 
faith, and did not persecute those who differed from 
them The disappearance of Buddhism from the land 
of its birth was due largely to its transfoimation It 
became so like Hinduism that it ceased to exist as a 
separate religion Many of its doctrines, however, were 
adopted by the new Hindu sects and philosophies 
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Society. — ^The levival of liinduism had much 
influence iijm social life The ichpcct foi the Biahman 
caste was greatly enhanced In the new codes of laws 
which weie drawn up on the lines of the Mamt Svinfi, 
the caste system obtained a ngidity it had nevei 
possessed before The uiles about food and mamage 
became very strict The eating of flesh and the killing of 
animals, even for sport, weie piobibitcd Accoiding to 
the Chinese travellers the lowest classes wei e not allowed 
to live inside the towns, and then qiiaileis were fixed 
outside In one way, however, the caste system of this 
age was different from that of later times Mariiagcs 
between men of highei and women of lower castes ^^elc 
peimitted, and the offspiing of such maiiiages weie 
given a lecognised position in society It was also 
possible foi people like the Hunas, Abhiras and Guijaias 
to become Hindus Women weie regaided m the codes 
as unfit for independent life The maiiiagc of widows 
was discouraged , the custom of sati was established, but 
child-marriage was still unknown Women weie taught 
the aits and also the Sastias 

Government.— The position of the monaich was 
a very exalted one The titles of the Gupta empeiois 
and other lulers were extremely high-sounding, eg,, 
supreme loid” {Pm ameshvara) , “the most worship- 
ful one” (Pamm Bhattaraka), “the most divine” 
{Param dmvaia), etc The kings looked upon then 
subjects as their children for* whose welfare they 
were personally lesponsible Then powci was unbounded 
within then* own lealm When they contjueicd 
any neighbouring states they w^eie content to 
make the vanquished iiilers then suboidmates and 
feudatories \vho paid them tribute, but were 
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otheiwise free to administer their teiritoiies without 
interfeience The empiies were thus constituted of 
loosely connected principalities which recognised an 
o\ erlord 

The monaichs maintained magnificent toiiits, 
which weie attended by feudatoiies, mmisteis, important 
peisonages, poets, favouiites and others The elaborate 
machinery of government worked efficiently under the 
able rulers of these times According to the testimony 
of Fa-Hien the country was prosperous and the people 
were happy The towns were large and flourishing places , 
the capital, Pataliputra, was adoincd with splendid palaces, 
temples and monasteries There were houses of lest 
on the highways, houses of charity for the poor, ami 
houses of healing for the sick People were pious and 
spent much wealth in perfoiming religious ceremonies 
and maintaining priests and monks The government 
was mild, taxes were light, and the freedom enjoyed by 
the people was considerable The picture of India which 
Hiuen Tsang has drawn m the description of his tiavels 
in the seventh centurj does not differ much from that of 
Fa-Hieii 

It 1*1 not ceitain whethei iheic wa*, a mmistciial 
council to assist the monarch, but he had a number of 
high ministers whose office was often hereditary The 
number of officials had giown large in this age, but 
theie was no distinction between civil and military 
officials, or between executive, judicial and revenue 
officeis 

The emp re was divided into a number of provinces 
(Desa, Bhiiktt) which were governed by officers called 
waidens (Goptas), oi supemsois (Upaiika Maliataja) 
i\ho weie usually piinces of the loyal family The 
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provinces were divided into districts {Pradesa, Vmya) 
which weic administered by district officers {Visayapali) 
The provincial governors and the district officers 
had many suboidinate officeis under them 
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The villages weie under headmen (Giamtka), with 
whom certain village elders were probably associated foi 
administration. 
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The towns had their own system of admmislration, 
but the city officer was appointed by the governor of the 
province 

The officials were often chosen from the same families, 
and then office tended to go down fioni f.ilhci to son 

Economic Life. — ^The basis of the spleiidoui of 
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these times was the Economic development of the country 
Agricultiiie was undoubtedly the principal industiy of the 
people, but arts and ciafts were also flourishing vigorously. 
The wnteis of the age speak of the sixty-four arts 
(Kahi) among which wcic included metal, cloth, leathei. 
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stonCj wood, and many other industries The great iron 
pillars at Delhi and Dhar were manufactured m this 
age The forging of such non bars is not frequent even 
m Europe to-day 

The products of Indian craftsmen were carried by 
land and sea to distant regions. The ancient Hindus 
had highly developed the art of ship-buildmg, and they 
embarked from the seaports of Tamralipti, Kudur, 
Kayal, etc , on the eastern, and Broach, Sopara, Kalyan, 
etc, on the western coast They cairied Indian goods 
and Hindu culture to the colonies which they established 
in the Indo-Chinese peninsula (Burma, Malacca, 
Cambodia, Annam), and the islands of the eastern 
Archipelago (Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Philippines, etc.). 

Art, Science and Literature. — ^This was indeed 
the goMen age of Indian culture The arts of planning 
towns, of architecture, sculptuie and painting attained 
wonderful development Temples with high curvilinear 
steeples {Shikhara) were built, and chapels of worship 
and halls of residence foi monks were dug out of living 
lock Among these the most mteiesting are the 
Vishvakarma Chaitya House at Elloia, and the temples of 
Mahamallapuram built by the Pallavas The buildings 
were adorned with woiks of sculptuie and painting The 
finest examples of painting aie found in the Ajanta caves 
of this period 

Sanskrit became the chief language of the state 
and of religion, philosophy and literature The name 
of Kalidasa, the great poet and diamatist, stands foie- 
most m liteiature Among his many works the drama 
of Shahmtala, the lyrical ballad of Meghadnta, and the 
epic of Raghttvamh are rightly regaided as the master- 
pieces of literature With him Sudraka, the author of 
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Mriclichhahahka (the day cait), king Harslia and 
Bhavabluiti are deservedly famous for their diamatic 
woiks Daiidiii wiotc a piosc lomance, and Bana the 
well-known life of Ilaisha 'J'lic Panchalmihdf winch 
has been translated into many languages of the woild, 
was comjiilcd duiing this age, and so were numerous 
other sloiy books Vakpatiiaja wiote in Mahaiashtii 
PiakiJt an epic to celebrate the victoiy of Y'ashovarma 
OACi a Bengal king 

In science, too, India made a gieat advance. The 
names of Aryabhata, Vaiahamihira and Biahmagupta 
in mathematics and astronomy, and Charaka and 
Susruta m medical science are worthy of note. The 
sciences of engmeeiing, law, wai, politics, agncultuie, 
animal husbandly and others received great attention, 
and many licatises were written on them 
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THE MIDDLE AGE, 700-1818 

The eighth century marks a transition. With it 
closes the ancient period of Indian History, the period 
during which the Aryan tubes spread over India, 
established principalities and founded short-lived empires 

Before the eighth century had passed, new factors 
had arisen which largely changed the ancient conditions 
and ushered in a new era. Rajput families spread 
over Northern India and the Deccan, and set up new 
kingdoms Buddhism practically disappeared, Jamism 
lost ground, and sectarian Hinduism became popular. 
The place of Sanskrit was gradually taken by the 
Prakrits, from which arose the modern Indian 
languages — Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, Urdu and otheis 
The new age had new forms of art, especially of temple 
building The social conditions became more rigid and 
the ascendancy of the priests more pronounced 

One of the most impoitant of the new factors was 
the advent of the Muslims They began to settle on 
the western coasts of Southern India soon after the lise 
of Islam There they were welcomed as traders, 
soldiers and sailors, and they soon acquired a position 
of influence in the principalities of the coast of 
the Deccan and the South. Their settlements 
became centres of religious influence, and their ideas 
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spiead among the peoples In Noithein India the 
Muslim Arabs first entered from the west, they appealed 
as invaders, and although after the conquest of Sindh 
they could not make any advance into India from that 
dnection, their merchants, missionaiies and saints 
visited the countiy, tiavelled freely and settled in 
the ‘towns 

Befoie the invasions of Mahmud of Ghayni, 
India had alieady become familiar with the Muslims and 
their ways The Indian princes gave them favourable 
opportunities for trade, and protected them fioin 
molestation, they allowed them to build their mosques, to 
perfoim then worshiji freely and cany on then 
lehgious piopaganda 

Whth the exception of the invasion of Sindh dining 
the fiist half of the eighth century, the Muslims 
who came to India lived as peaceful lesidents of the 
country Then, at the end of the tenth century, tlie 
Tuiks began their encroachments Mahmud, then gieat 
leader, made many raids but did not establish a kingdom 
in India Neaily a century and a half elapsed before the 
adiance was lesumed, and b} the Iieginning of the 
ihiiteenth century Northern India was swiftly brought 
undei the sway of the Tuikish Sultans 

The rule of the Sultans of Delhi w^as ovei thrown 
by the invasions of Babur, who founded the Mughal 
cnipne in the beginning of the si\tcc*nth century 
Ills descendants continued to lule over a wnde 
empire till the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
and then the powei of the Mughals rapidly declined and 
the British established their dominion m India 

The history of these one thousand years may be 
dnided into tlnce peiiods In the fiist period, fiom 
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rOO to 1200, the Rajputs dominated the Indian stage, 
and in the second period the Turks conquered India 
and established the Sultanate of Delhi, which passed 
from the hands of one dynasty to another till Babiii 
seized the tin one of Delhi in 152(5 The third period 
mils fioni 1520 to 1818, and co\cis the histoiv of the 
use and decline of the ihighal cnipiie 

1. The Early Middle Age, 700-1200 

The histoi) of this peiiod is a record of the giadual 
establishment of the ascendancy of the Pratiharas 
over the other Rajput chiefs, and their subsequent 
decline in Northern India The eastern region of India, 
howevei, was ne\ei bi ought under the sway of the 
Rajputs 

In the Deccan, fiist the Raslitiakuta and then 
the Chalukya dynasties exercised power, and in the 
south the Cliolas established their domination and played 
an important role in Indian history 

The history of the period falls naturally into two 
paits III the hist pait, le, from 700 to 1000, 
the Pratiharas m the nortli and the Rashtrakutas in the 
Deccan letained ascendancy, m the second part, 
from 1000 to 1200, the Rajput empire declined and 
the Turkish invaders conqueied India, m the Deccan 
the Chalukjas leplaced the Rashtrakutas, Init in the south 
the Cholas continued to rule vigorously. 

(a). The Rise of Rajput Empire, 700 — 1000 

On the death of Harsha, the Vardhana empire which 
had brought many principalities undei one rule was broken 
up In the different parts of India independent king- 
doms wcie established Foi a long time they continued 
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to exist without acknowledging a su^eiain, and earned 
on petty and nevei -ending wars against one another 
In the beginning of the ninth centuiy, however, a 
gi eater part of Northern India was brought under the 
sway of the Pratiharas of Kanauj and the Palas 
of Bengal 

The Deccan lemamed under the rule of the 
Chalukyas till the middle of the eighth century In 753 
the Rashtrakutas overthrew the Chalukyas, who later 
set up their capital at Manyakheta. Their dynasty 
luled over a great portion of the Deccan till 974. 
In the eastern paits of the Deccan an eastern bianch of 
the Chalukyas continued to rule fiom Vengi. 

In the south the Pandyas gained a short-lived 
ascendancy by defeating the Pallavas, but the close of 
the ninth century saw the use of the Cholas to supremacy 
over all their rivals 

Northern India, from the death of Harsha to 
the decline of the Pratiharas. — ^I'he political conditioii 
of India before the use of the Piatihaias of Kanauj may 
be briefly described as follows — 

Kashmir. — In the iioilh Kashmir, which once 
foiined pait of the Mauiya empiie, was an independent 
and poweiful kingdom The founder of its gieatness 
was Durlabhavai dhana of the Karkota dynasty 
(733-69) Among his successors were Muktapida 
Lahtaditj'a and Jayapida, who inflicted defeats and 
humiliation on the kings of Kanauj, and extended 
their influence far and wide King Avantivarma 
(855-83) who came aftei them, was noted for his 
beneficent lule His successois weie woilhless tyrants, 
and ill 1003 the thione passed into the hands of a 
new line 
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Kabul .—The kingdom of Kabul and Gandliaia was 
governed by the Kshattnya Buddhist rulers whose title 
was Shahi, This dynasty was supplanted by the 
Brahman minister, Lalliya, about 880. The Brahman 
line continued to rule over the noith- western 
Punjab and Kabul till it was overthiown by 
Mahmud of Ghazni 

The Punjab.— Ill the Punjab there were two 
independent chieftaincies, the capital of the first was at 
Sialkot and the other at Jalandhar The ruleis of 
Sialkot weie known as Tak or Takka, and the country of 
Jalandhar was called Tiigaita 

Nepal and Assam. — ^The border kingdoms of Nepal 
and Assam do not require much notice Nepal 
asserted its independence m the beginning of the eighth 
century and adopted a new era m 879 Assam was 
under the suzerainty of the Palas of Bengal during the 
peiiod 

Bengal.— The death of Haisha plunged Bengal 
into confusion. Local lajas luled ovei the countiy But 
among them the name of Adisuia, who appears to have 
made an efifoit to ie\ivc Brahmanism, alone may be 
mentioned About the middle of the eighth centuiy 
(73040) the fiist king of the Pala dynasty, named 
Gopala, established his rule over West Bengal and 
South Bihar His successors, Dharmapala (780-815) 
and Devapala (81540), were powerful kings who 
extended their dominions in the west as far as Kanauj, 
m the east over Assam, and in the south over Kahnga. 
During the ninth and tenth centuiies the Palas dominated 
m the east and weie rivals of the kings of Kanauj 
They kept off the Gurjaras from occupying Bihar, but 
during the latter pait of the tenth centuiy the Pala rule 
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suffered from the attacks of the hHlmeii, and although 
]^JahipaIa f 978-1 030) dro\e them out of Bengal, the 
Palas did not recover their old prestige and jiower For 
the Chola king Rajendra I invaded Bihar and Eastern 
Bengal and defeated Mabipala, and the Kalaclnins of 
Chcdi pressed on bis dominions from the west and seized 
Benares 

The Palas were Buddhists and they exercised their 
patronage for the extension of their faith. They were 
enlightened rulers and their times are noted for 
remarkable artistic and intellectual activities. 

The Rajputs.— Northern India, nest of Bihar, 
»^as under the rule of the Rajput families The origin 
of these families is obscure .Some scholars are of 
opinion that some of these families arc descendants of 
foreign tribes, i e , the Sakas and the Hunas who came into 
India and settled in ils western parts, and some are sprung 
from indigenous races such as the* Oonds and Bhars 
Other scholars dispute this theory, and hold the Rajputs 
to be the descendants of the ancient Kshaltnja families 
The evidence for their foreign descent is not convincing, 
nor IS it possible, in the present state of our knowledge, 
to proie the Raj'put claims to descent from the ancient 
solar and lunar dynasties. 

Whales er their origin may be, the Rajputs had many 
ihings ill common. They svere linked together by inter- 
mairiages and by common customs. The Raj'put princes 
\sere great supporters of sectarian Hinduism, and they 
enhanced the respect for the Brahmans They encouraged 
arts and literature, industry and commerce Ihey svciC 
famous for their chivalry, their svomen jireferred death 
to loss of honour, they shoss'cd reckless courage in battle 
and unquestioning personal devotion to their chiefs They 
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were swift to take offence, persistent in then feuds and 
inordinately fond of fighting 

Of these Rajput families, the one which came to the 
forefront during this peiiod, and attained the imperial 
power in the north, was the family of the Pratihaias 

The woid Pratihara means a dooikeepei, and it was 
the name of an office, the holder of which was an 
important and confidential official of the Hindu kings. 
According to tradition, Rohilladln was the ancestor of 
the Piatiharas He mariied two wives, one a Biahnian 
and the other a Kshattrija, and the offspring from the 
Kshattriya wife seized Mandoi, near Bhilinal, built a fort 
there and laid the foundations of their future greatness 
Among his successois Nagabhatta I (72540) made 
Merta (in Jodhpur territory) his capital He extended 
his dominions from Mai war to Broach, and repulsed 
the attacks of the Arabs from Sindh. His grandson, 
Vatsaraja (770-800), who was an ambitious prince, 
invaded the teiritory of Kanauj and defeated the 
Maukhan king, Indrayudha Gopala of Bengal, who came 
to help Indrayudha, was also defeated But the successors 
of Vatsaiaja excited the jealousy of then southern 
neighboiii, the Rashtrakuta king, Dhruva, who humbled 
the pride of Vatsaraja and obliged him to retiie to his 
own country 

Nagabhatta II (800-33), son of Vatsaraja, retrieved 
the position of his father He inflicted defeats upon the 
feudatories and allies of Kanauj, and vanquished 
Chakrayudha, the last Maukhan king of Kanauj In 
815 he made Kanauj his capital and assumed 
the title of emperor He conquered Northern 
Gujarat, Malwa, the Vindhyan region, Vatsa (country 
south of the Jumna), Malsya (the Jaipur territory), 
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and thus his empne exl ended from the Himalayas 
to Kathiawar and Allahabad to the Punjab His 
successois, Mihir Bhoja (843-81), Mahendiapala 
(890-907) and Mahipala (910-40), weie warlike 
piinces who not only maintained the empiie in its wide 
extent, but led expeditions into the territories of 
neighbouiing princes Besides, they earned on, with 
vaiying fortune, wais against then two gieat iivals, the 
Palas of Bengal and the Rashtrakutas of Manyaklieta 

Mihir Bhoja inflicted a ciushing defeat upon the 
king of Bengal, and Mahendiapala annexed a poition of 
Magadha to his empire. Mahipala, however, suffeied a 
defeat at the hands of the Rashtrakutas who boasted of 
plundeiiiig Kanauj The Pratihara empire, however, 
lemained undivided, and m the middle of the tenth 
centuiy it sti etched from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas, 
and from the eastern to the western ocean 

While the empire was at its height, a numbei of 
Arab travel lei s visited India The Aiabs were on 
friendly terms with the Rashtrakutas who ruled over 
the sea board of the Deccan, and legaided the kings of 
Kanauj as their enemies, because they were hostile to the 
Rashtiakutas They were greatly struck by the power 
and wealth of the kingdom, and highly praised its inteinal 
administration and order. 

The successors of Mahipala were weak rulers They 
were eclipsed by the growth of the Chandellas m the 
south. The Paiamaras of Malwa, the Solankis of Gujarat 
and the other feudatories became independent Raj’yapala 
was on file throne of Kanauj fiom 990 to 1018 He was 
attacked by jMahmud, and fled across the ’Ganges Raja 
Ganda Chandella killed him m battle after the return 
of Mahmud to Kabul, In 1078 Kanauj passed into the 
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hands of Gahadvadas, and the Pratiharas passed out of 
history 

Sindh. — Sindh was the westernmost principality 
of India Its capital was at Alor (near the modern 
Rohri). At the time of Harsha’s death its ruler belonged 
to a Buddhist dynasty of the Maui} a clan The piince 
governed the whole valley of Smdh, and had a number of 
impoitant feudatories in Baluchistan. On the death of 
the last ruler of the line, the government was seized by 
his Brahman minister, Chach, who established a new 
dynasty (650) Chach was a bigoted ruler who 
made harsh and stringent rules for some of his subjects. 
They were foi bidden to carry arms, wear silk 
garments, or ride on horseback with saddles, and they 
were commanded to walk about baie-headed and bare- 
footed and accompanied by dogs. 

Chach was succeeded on the thione by his son, 
Dahar, who was defeated and overthrown by the Arabs in 
712 

The appeal ance of the Arabs in Smdh was not the 
result of a sudden or isolated movement, but an effect of 
the expansion of the Arabs which had begun in early 
times and was stimulated by the use of Islam 

The influence of the teachings of Muhammad on 
the Aiabs was wonderful Before his time they were 
divided into numerous hostile tribes, but he welded them 
into one powerful organisation Before the death of the 
Prophet m 632, the Arabs had set forward on the road 
to empire The first four Caliphs, who succeeded as the 
vicars of the Prophet, and who are known as the 
iighteous Caliphs, extended the boundaiies of Aiab rule 
in all directions. They were succeeded by the Ommayid 
Caliphs, who letained power for nearly 100 years 
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(650-750), and 3t was during their rule that the 

Arab dominion expanded in the east to the 

Indus 

A number of causes led them towards India In 
the first place the Arabs, who were traders, had settled 
in the ports of the Indian sea coast, and had set up a 
lucrative trade with India But their ships were open 
to attack by the pirates who infested the waters of the 
Gujarat, Sindh and Makran coasts A number of naval 
expeditions uere sent by the Caliphs to put an end to 
pirac}'. Secondly, the Arabs, whom the Prophet 

j\Iuhamn3ad had united, had renewed their old 

feuds, and some partisans in these quarrels took refuge in 
Sindh and uere a source of perpetual annoyance to the 
power of the Caliphate Some of them were taken in 
sendee by the kings of Sindh Third!}, the subjects and 
feudatories of the rulers of Sindh chafed under their 
harsh administration and many of them had joined the 
Arabs 

When, therefore, the Arabs had conquered 
Baluchistan with the help of the discontented Hindu and 
Buddhist inhabitants and chiefs, they came into direct 
contact uitli the rulers of Sindh They naturally asked 
Dahar to make compensation for the losses which their 
ships had suffered from robbers m the Indus delta, and 
on his refusal they fitted out an expedition which was 
sent under the leadership of Muhammad bin Oasim 
in 711. 

Muhammad defeated Dahar, and within three years 
conquered Sindh and klultan The defeat of Dahar was 
due to the treachery of his Hindu Sardars. and to the 
refusal of his Muslim mercenaries to fight 

The Muslim conqueror treated the vanquished with 
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gieat wisdom and geneiosity The old system of leveiiue 
administration was ictaincd, and (lie old officials conlmucd 
in service The Hindu piiesls and monks weie allowed 
to worship m their own temples, and only a light tiibute 
was levied, whose rate was fixed in accoi dance with the 
income of the individual. The cultivators were permitted 
to pay the customary dues to the temples and the 
priests 

The Arab rule established by Muhammad lasted 
for neaily 300 years During this period many 
changes took place in Sindh The luer Indus shifted 
its course, the Aiab ruleis built new towns, and 
administered the country well. But the dissensions 
which broke out among the claimants to the Caliphate 
gradually weakened their hold, and by the end of the 
eighth century the principalities of Sindh became 
practically independent Although the Arabs made some 
attempts to extend their rule over the eastern territories, 
they failed for lack of support from the central authority, 
and because of the lesistance of the Rajputs 

In the beginning of the eleventh century Mahmud 
of Ghazni conquered these Arab pimcipalities of Sindh 
The Deccan, 750 — 973. — ^The Rashtrakutas, uho 
were probably connected with the Rajput Rathors, 
were petty chiefs m the Deccan They recognised the 
suzerainty of the Chalukyas for a long time, but in the 
middle of the eighth century, when the Chalukyas had 
been exhausted by wars with the Pallavas, Dantidurga 
Rashtrakuta rebelled against his Chaliikya overlord, and 
drove him from power He took possession of the 
Deccan and his successor Krishna (753-75) con- 
solidated the dominion He built the wonderful Kailash 
temple at Ellora. 
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He had a niiinber of notable sticcessois One 
of them was Dhiiiva who inflicted a defeat on 



Vatsaiaja Pratihara and foiced the Pallavas to 
pay tubule Anothei, Govind HI, extended Ins 
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dominions and power in the north and the south, and 
Iransfened the capital to Manyakheta (Malkhed, in the 
Nizam’s terntoiy) His son, Amogha\arsha (815-75), 
was a patron of Jainism 

After him the Rashtrakiitas began to decline They 
had to defend their territories fiom the attacks of the 
Paramaras of Malvva and the Cholas fiom the south 
The dynasty was ovei thrown by the Chalukya Tailapa 
(in 973), the founder of the line of the later Chalukyas 
of Kalyani. 

The South. — ^In the eighth century the decline 
of the Pallavas had become manifest They suffered 
defeat at the hands of their northern neighbours, the 
Rashtrakutas The Pandyas sought to seize power from 
them, but their success was short-lived The Cholas, 
however, took advantage of the situation and subdued 
both the Pallavas and the Pandyas, and established an 
empire in the south 

The founder of the Chola power was Vijayalaya, 
who seized Tanjore His son, Aditya, overthrew the 
Pallavas Aditya’s son, Parantaka (909-53), defeated 
the Pandyas and invaded Ceylon, and finally established 
the Chola ascendancy m the south His successors came 
into conflict with the Rashtrakutas who were their tradi- 
tional northern foes In 985 the greatest ruler of the 
dynasty. Raja Raja, came fo the throne He vanquished 
the Qieias, the Pandyas, the eastern Chalukyas of Vengi, 
and the Rajas of Travancore and Orissa Hence he 
became the overloid of a vast territory which 
extended from Bengal to Ceylon, and included 
Mysoie 

His son, Rajendia, was equally waihke He con- 
queied the Raichur Doab and Banavasi (in the Deccan) 
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He Fcr.t a expedidoii racli ocrap'ed ?tp: fin 
Bijnra j and the islands is the Bay of Ben^sl- He aisD 
defeated Hahipa’a. kir^ of Bengal, ah'Oiii 1023. H*5 
'Hctorious re’gn lasted tiH 1035 The period of half a 
ceninT}’ covered by these tveo reigns vras the most 
glorioss in die Qiola atuials. 


(b). The Downfall of the Rajputs and the Conquest 
of India by the Turks, lOOft — ^1200 

The general decline which marked the end of the 
tenth centnn* in India led to a srate of anaiHiy in vrlr'di 
pett}' independent chiefs fosghr against cne anoiiier. Tl:e 
absence of a strong state made it easy for foreigners 
to invade India and nlthrately to conquer it India, 
given over to the internecine wars and the never-ending 
and aimless feuds of its princes, was utterly heedless 
of die fact that on die aorth-wesiem frontier a new 
power was arising v.hich was j^repared to uti'ise inly 
this opponiinm* to harri* and plunder die connin’ from 
Kabul 10 Soninath and from klultan to Kahn jar. 

The Invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni. — Ghazni 
35 one of the great strongholds of .Afghanistan, h vins 
conouered by Alptigin. an ofncer o: die Turkish ru^er 
of Bukhara in 962. Sabuktigin. who was his son- 
in-law, became ruler of Ghazni in 977. He Srst 
extended liis dominion by conquering the southern terri- 
tones of Afghanistan and Baluchistan and dien turned 
h's attention eastwards. The ruler oi Kabul dien was 
Jayapala of the Hindu Slialmn dimasty. His kingdom 
included Eastern Afghanistan and the Punjah to die Eeas 
river. Kabul. Waihind (Ohind) and Lahore were ire 
important cities of this kingdoni The encroadintenis 
of Sabuktigin forced Jayapala into hostilities but he was 
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defeated and obliged to surrender the \\estein parts of 
his territory 

On the death of Sabuktigm in 997, his son, 
Mahmud, ascended the throne of Ghazni He was a 
brilliant general and a capable ruler He possessed 
indomitable energy and restless ambition He was 
generous, just and upright In fact he was one of the 
mightiest kings Asia has known 

Mahmud was a Tuik, and his forces were mainly 
lecruited fiom the Turks They fought on hoiseback 
with bows and airows, and were matchless for their 
horsemanship Under a capable leader they were almost 
irresistible These Turks were the descendants of the old 
Sakas and Hunas, whose movements five hundred years 
befoie had shaken the continents of Asia and Europe. In 
the eleventh centurj the same people-— now converted to 
Islam — resumed their ancient career which within 
three centuries made them masters of a vast 
territory including the greater pait of Asia, Egypt 
and Eastern Europe 

The one great passion of Mahmud's life was conquest 
and empire, and he devoted his whole career m pursuit 
of them He was able to realize his ambition to a great 
extent He conquered a great part of Central Asia and 
Persia, and was on the point of conquering the Caliph’s 
territories when he died in 1030 

He led many invasions into India with the object 
of gaming militaiy glory and plunder. He looted and 
burnt many temples because they were the lepositories of 
■wealth, 1ml he made few conveisions by foice On the 
othei hand, he emplojed many Hindu officeis and soldiers 
m his, anm nho fought foi him m his wais m Peisia 
and Central Asia His religious pei seditions were 
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directed mainly against the Muslim heretics who threatened 
to disturb the authority and peace of his empire. 

Of his Indian invasions the most important are given 
below — 

(1) In 1008, Mahmud led an expedition against 
Anandapala, son of Jayapala He attacked the combined 
forces of the Rajas of the Punjab and defeated them 
after a stubborn fight, he then raided Nagarkot 
(Kangia) After this the Punjab was subdued and 
annexed 

(2) J\Iathura was sacked in 1018, and iii the 
same year Kanauj was attacked Rajyapala, the cowardly 
ruler of Kanauj, fled and the Sultan captured the city 

(3) In 1019, iHahmud started for India to 
punish Ganda the Chandella, who had overthrown 
Rajyapala and placed his son on the throne Ganda gave 
battle to the invader, but fled panic-stricken In 1022, 
howevei, Mahmud marched to Kalinjai, laid siege to the 
fort, and compelled Ganda to submit 

(4) The last impoitant expedition of Mahmud in 
India was diiected against Somnath on the sea coast m 
Katina wai He staited from Ghazni in 1025, passed 
Multan and tiaversmg the Rajputana desert reached 
Anhilwara. The Solanl^i Raja of Gujarat fled, and the 
Sultan marched to Somnath He plundered the temple 
and leturiied, by way of Sindh and Multan, to Ghazm. 

In these expeditions he obtained an enormous 
amount of wealth, which he used in adorning Gliazni, in 
encouraging Iiteiature and m maintaining an efficient army 

India after Mahmud. — ^After the death of 
Mahmud, India had a lespile fiom foieign attacks for a 
cciituiy and a half But the piinces of India, who had 
learnt nothing fiom their leceiit expel lence, jilunged 
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again nito their usual game of mutual waifare and 
destruction While the Punjab had passed into the 
hands of the Turks, the fall of the Pratiharas had 
brought new dynasties into prominence. The most 
iinpoitaiit of these m the north were the kingdoms of 
Delhi and Ajmer, Kanauj, Bundelkhand, Gujarat, Malwa 
and Bengal. 

The Chauhans of Delhi and Ajmer.>>-The Chauhans 
had established the kingdom of Sambhar in the ninth 
century. They were a vigorous set of rulers In the 
eleventh century Ajayadeva Chauhan built Ajmer, and 
removed the capital there His grandson, Vigraharaj 
(Visaldeva), conquered Delhi from the Tomaras, and 
repulsed the attacks of the Turks from the Punjab He 
was a patron of scholars and himself a poet Pnthviraja, 
his nephew, ascended the throne about 1175 and ruled 
till 1192. 

Pnthviiaja, or Rai Pithauia, has become a legendary 
figuie in Indian history, and many fanciful and romantic 
Slones have been woven round his name, specially m 
the Pnthviraja Rasa of the bard Chand These stories 
have no historical value There is no doubt, however, that 
he fought many wars with the Solankis, the Chandellas 
and the Gahadavadas, and gained great reputation as a 
warrior He had to bear the attacks of Shahabuddin 
Muhammad Ghori In the first encounter in 1191, 
Muhammad Ghori was defeated, but next year he came 
with a largei force and defeated and slew Prithviraja 
on the battle-field of Taraori or Tarain (near 
Thaneshwar), and the kingdom of Delhi and Ajmer 
passed into the hands of the Turks. 

The Gahadavadas of Kanauj.*»-Chaiidradeva 
Gahadavada seized Kanauj fioiii the Pratiharas about the 
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end of the eleventh centmy (1091) He brought under 
his sway the districts of the Gangetic Doab. His 
giandson, Govind Chandra, was a powerful ruler who 
inflicted defeats on the kings of Bengal and Chedi. He 
ruled from 1110 to 1155 His son, Vijayachanda, main- 
tained the greatness of his kingdom and won a victory 
over the Ghaznavide prince of Lahore Jayachanda 
succeeded him m 1169 He was the last powerful 
Hindu king of Kanauj Muhammad Ghoii defeated 
him in the battle of Chandawar (Etawah district) in 1194 
and plundered Benaies But Jayachanda’s successors 
continued to rule over Kanauj till its final annexation by 
lllutmish The Gahadavadas levied a poll-tax on the 
Muslims which was Imown as Turushka danda. 

The Cbandellas of Bundelkhand. — Nannuk 
Chandella was the founder of the house which freed 
BiindelKhand from the Piatihara yoke The Chandellas 
made Mahoba their capital in the beginning of the tenth 
century King Yasovarnian Chandella conquered 
Kahnjar from the Kalachuris of Chedi, and not only 
assumed independence but humbled the ruler of Kanauj 
Ills successor, Dhanga (950-1000), was the most 
Iirominent king of the line He ruled over a territory 
extending from Kahnjar in the east to Gwalior in the 
west , the Jumna river formed its boundary on the north 
and the Betwa an the south He was a great buildei 
of temples His son, Ganda (1000-20), gave help 
to Anandapala in lesisting Mahmud He slew Rajyapala 
of Kanauj for showing cowardice m the war against 
Mahmud, but himself behaved faint-heailedly when 
Mahmud invaded his leiiitoiies in 1021-22 

Among his successois the most noted was Kiitivarma 
( 1 060-1 1 00 J, wlio fought against the Kalachuiis and 
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defeated then king The latei kings of the line earned 
on wars against the riileis of Malwa, Gujarat 
and Chedi The last king was Paramaidideva 
(Paimala), whose officeis, Alha and Udal, fought 
valiantly against the Chauhaii Pnthviiaja Qutbuddin 
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Aibak wrested Kahnjai from him m 1203 

But the Chandellas continued to rule over 

Bundelkhand for a long tmie after the loss of Kahn jar 
Their tanks and temples are the memorials of their 

rule. 
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The Paramaras of Malwa. — UpencUa, oi Kii&hiui 
Raja, was the foundei of the I^aiamaia cly nasty of 
Malwa The fiisl impoitanl lulci of the line was Mini j a 
(974-95) He waged sei’cial wais against the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan, hut was defeated and slain in 
995 His nephew was tlie celebiated Bhoja whose 
gloiioiis leign lasted for foity yeais (1018-58) He 
was a veiy vcisatile genius He was master of 
many blanches of 'knowledge, a icpntcd authoi and 
a generous patron of learning He was a successful 
administrator who sought zealously to pioinote the 
welfaie of Ins people He built a tank foi inigation 
and a college for Saiiskiit studies He possessed an 
aident martial spiiit, for he earned on successful wars 
against the neighbouimg luleis of Gujarat, Deccan and 
Chedi 

The capital of Mahva, dining Ins reign, was Dliara 
After Bhoja, Malwa fell upon evil days The Solanki 
rulers of Gujaiat and the Kalachuiis of Chedi combined 
to attack Malwa, and they destroyed its gieatness None 
of the later ruleis lose to the eminence of Munja and 
Bhoja, although they continued to inle independently 
About the middle of the twelfth century Siddhiajs of 
Gujarat conqueied Malwa, and the power of the 
Paramaras was greatly reduced In 1235 Iltutmish raided 
Malu’a, but it was finally annexed to the Sultanate of 
Delhi m the beginning of the fourteenth century 

The Solankis of Gujarat. — Muliaj Solanki set 
aside his maternal uncle, the Chavada King of Patan, 
and became its ruler Duiing the reign of his great 
grandson, Bhima (1021-63), Mahmud invaded and 
sacked Somnath But the most famous ruler of the 
line was Jayasinha Siddhiaja (1093-1143), who con- 
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qiicicd Malua «iik 1 exacted tiibiitc fioni tlic Cliaiidellas 
He lebmlt tlic temple oE Somnath and elected other 
temples Hus siiccessoi, Kumaiapala (1143-73), ^\as 
erjuall} po^^elful He fought against the Chauhans, 
the Paiamaias and the othci neighbouiing piinces He 
had leanings towaids Jainism His son, IMuliaj II, ^\as 
on the thione when Jiluhammad Ghori m\aded Gujarat, 
but was defeated m 1178 The next king. Bhima II, 
had a long leigii (1178-1241), but it was disturbed by 
the tuibulence of the feudatories, specially the Vaghelas, 
who dethioiied Bhima’s successor and usurped the 
kingdom 

The Vaghelas had to suffer fiom the attacks of 
Qutbuddin Aibak ^^hI')m the} lepulsed But Gujarat 
was conquered a centmy later by the armies of 
Alauddin Khalji 

The Palas and Senas of Bengal.—Mahipala’s 
long reign came to an end m 1030 After him 
Rajpala was a notable king who conquered North Bihar 
and was the oveiloid of Assam His successors were 
unimportant, and their rule was confined to West Bengal 
only The Sena dynast}’-, which had been founded in 
the eleventh centur}'-, disputed their authority and became 
independent undei Vijaya Sena Vallala Sena and his 
son, Lakslimana Sena, ruled over Eastern Bengal (Gauda) 
fiom their capital Nuddiah Undei them Sanskrit 
liteiature flourished greatly In the tune of Lakshmana 
Sena, Muhammad bin Bakhtiar Khalji o\erraii Bihar 
and Bengal But the Senas continued to rule over 
Eastern Bengal till they were dispossessed by 
Iltutmish 

The Decc£ui. — ^'Thc Deccan was i tiled by the 
vigoious kings of the line of Chalukjas fiom Kalyan 
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(m the Nizam’s clomiiiions). They had to defend Iheir 
Kingdom on two fronlicis, in the noith fiom the attacks 
of the Paianiaids and the Solankis, and in the south fiom 
the inclusions of the Cholas Tadapa, the foundei of 
the dynast}^ waged sevcial wais with Mnnja of Malwa, 
and ultimately defeated him and put him to death His 
geneial opposed and fought Mtilraj Solanki His 
successois maintained the stuiggle with vaiying success, 
for Rajaraja Chola and his successois haiiied the Deccan 
and gave much tiouble to the Chalukyas Then foi tunes, 
however, turned with the accession of Vikramaditja 
(Vikiamanka) to the thionc m 1076 He had a 
comparatively iDcacefnl leign of ncaily fifty yeais, dining 
which his couit was a great centie of leainmg 

His death in 1125 marked the beginning of 
decline The chiefs of the dififcient parts of the Deccan 
began to break away fiom the centie Vijjala, the 
ministei of wai, imprisoned his master and declaied 
himself king m 1157 For nearly thiity years the 
usiuper’s family lemained m power During this period 
the important leligious sect of Viisaivas, oi Lingayats, 
was established by Easava, and they lose in lebellion 
against the usurpers and put an end to then rule 

Meanwhile other chiefs also became independent 
Among them were the Yadavas of Devagni (Daulatabad) 
whose last independent king was Ramchandra (1271- 
1309), whom Alauddin Khalji defeated in 1294 
His successors attempted to regain their powei but they 
failed, and the dynasty came to an end in 1318 
The Hoysalas of Dvaiasamudra (Halebid in Mysoie), 
who weie feudatoiies of the Chalukyas, asseited their 
independence under Vii Vallala (1172-1219) They 
retained their power for nearly a century But the 
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expedition of Malik Kafur in 1310 destioyed their 
capital, and Muhammad Tughluq put an end to the 
dynasty in 1346 

The South.--The successors of Rajeiidra Chola 
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met with leverses in their wars against the Chalukyas 
But Kulottunga (1070-1118) was a powerful rulei, and 
he twice invaded Kalmga His death was followed hy 
the dismtegiation of the Cholas But the Pandyas who 
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sub\eiled llie kingdom m 1216 enjoyed only a liiicl 
peiiod of uile The}'' had Muslim mmislcis to counsel 
them and Muslim geneials to fight foi them, and when 
111 1310 Malik Kafur invaded the Coroinaiidal coast, 
they fought hiavely against the aimy of the iioilh hut 
without avail With the fall of the Pandyas the old 
btatcb of the south became extinct 

(c). The State of Society and Civilisation, 700 — 1200 

Caste, — In the beginning of the peiiod the caste 
system was already becoming rigid, although maiiiages 
weic still permitted between men of higher and women 
of lowei castes. This practice giadiially ceased in the 
Rajput peiiod In the old times each caste had its own 
occupation, but this distinction had been gradually dis- 
appearing A number of Brahmans became rulers in 
the previous period and also in this period, and they 
followed other occupations like those of trade and 
agiicultiuc Some Ymsya. and Such a fcimilics 
attained kingship, while many Kshaltiiyas became 
cullnaluis Thus biith and not occupation became the 
basis of caste 

But an impoitant change now occuiied in the caste 
system Each caste was divided into numerous sub- 
ctistcb The Bialimans became divided not only by Gotia, 
but also by place of residence, so that the five Gatidas, 
the five Diavidas and numerous other sub-sections like 
Nagar, Saraswat, Kashmiri, etc, appeared A similai 
tendency operated among the Kshattnyas m place of 
the old twofold division of the Solai and Liinai families 
fiicie w'cie foiined thntj-six: clans of Rajpuls Besides 
these thcic appealed man} siib-casles m the noith and 
tlie Dcccan The Vaisyas also split up into sub-castes, 
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as well as the Siidias Below them weic tlic untouch- 
ables, whoH oceupalions mcic lowlj and who w'erc 
dnided into many gioups 

AVitli the foimatioii of the sub-divisioiis, mter- 
maiiiage and intei -dining between castes disappeaied. 
and the castes became exclusive The custom of child- 
marriage sprang up. the reman lagc of widow's w'as 
piohibited jfl// and self-immolation w'eie levived 

Religion. — The Buddhist leligioii became piac- 
tically extinct m India, except that in Magadha and 
Bengal the Palas pationised it for some time Jainism 
did not suffer such a fate, although its foIIoAving 
diminished gieatli For a long time it flourished in 
Kajputana, Gujaiat, Mahva, the Deccan and the south 
because the luleis of these coiintiies supported it But 
the rise of the new Hindu sects m the south and the 
north, and the coniersion of the piinces to these sects, 
kd to its decline during this peiiod 

The aspect of Hinduism changed greatly The 
study of the Vedas and the performance of the Vedic 
saenflees fell into abeyance The worship of Vishnu, 
Sn'a and Sakti became established. The Flindus took 
to idol woiship, and ceremonies and rites multiplied A 
large number of fasts, feasts, religious practices and 
piohibitions came into popular use VTiile m the early 
days the Hindus who were conveited to Islam were taken 
back into Hinduism, in later tunes re-convei sion became 
impossible 

A numbei of gieat Hindu religious lefoimeis 
appealed in this peiiod specially m the south The 
gieat Sankaiachai3a, who taught the docliine of pure 
monism, Ined in the ninth centuiy Ramanuja, the gieat 
VaishnaAn teachei, ajipeaied m the eleventh centuiy 
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Theie were many devotees of Vishnu and Siva in the 
Tamil lands who spiead the docliines of love and 
devotion to God. 

Islam cntcied into India duiing this pciiod. 
Muhammad, the gieat piophet of Islam, was born in 
Mecca in 569 He created a new state in Arabia, 
whose rapid expansion is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of Iiistoiy But the piophet was not a nation 
buildei only He was the messenger of a new faith 
The leligion which he taught is impressive in its doctrines 
and simple in its ritual Islam teaches belief m one God 
who is the creator of all that lives and moves in the 
univeise, and who excels all creatures in majesty and 
powei It teaches reverence for the Prophet who, as the 
messenger of God, invites men to surrendei themselves 
to the divine will The ritual of Islam consists of 
five daily piayers, fasting in the month of Ramazan, 
pilgtimage to ]\Iecca, and giving of alms Muhammad 
pleached that it was the duty of man to deal 

charitably with the poor, the stiangeis and the 
01 phans, and to be gentle to all He regarded 

the use of force and violence as impropei in 

the aflans of faith The Muslim leligion insists upon 
the equality of men, it does not admit the need of 
pncstciaft, it is intoleiant of supeistition and il exalts 
iailh and knowledge 

The advent of Islam m India in the south dates 
Iiadc to the seventh century The Muslims were 

welcomed by the Hindu princes because they obtained 
much profit fiom their tiade The Rajas of Malabai 
and the Coiomaiidal coast and of Giijaiat allowed them 
to settle in then dominions The Rashtrakutas, whom 
they called Balahia (Vallabha Rai), weie veiy friendly 
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to them. They were treated with lespect, and allowed 
to practise their faith and to build then mosques 

After their conquest of India tliey spread rapidly in 
the whole countiy. 

Administration.— -The Rajput king was a here- 
ditaiy sovereign whose authority was unlimited and 
autocratic, though usually paternal He was not assisted 
in administration by any popular assembly or council of 
ministers He appointed mimsteis and dismissed 
them at his pleasure The number of ministeis varied 
fiom eight to twelve, among them the most important 
was the prime minister, other mmisteis were in charge 
of foreign affaiis (peace and war), revenue, treasury 
and army Besides these the chief queen, the heii- 
appaient, the court piiest (Putohtt) and the court 
astrologer were irapoitant peisons 

The mam business of the state was administration, 
collection of re\enue, dispensation of justice, maintenance 
of peace and older, and defence Legislation was un- 
known, for the codes of laws were regarded as sacied 

Each kingdom was divided into piovinces called 
Bhiikti or Mandal oi Rashtra, and eacli province into 
distiicts called Visliaya, winch consisted of a number of 
villages {grama) The piovincial authorities were known 
as Rajasthamyas (\iceioys), district authonties as 
Vtshayapaits, and the village headmen as Gramapahs 
The revenue and taxes were collected both in kind and 
cash 

The king was the fountain of justice He heard 
the important cases himself Foi oidinaiy cases there 
wcic magistialcs in the distiicts, who wcie assisted by 
police officeis foi the appiehension of thieves and 
criminals 
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No diifeience was made between civil and 
(.iiiiiinal pioceedings, and the pumslnnents ^\cle similai 
foi both kinds of offences The Biahmans and the 
Kshattii3'as weie not punished with death foi minder, 
but weie expelled fiom the country and their propeity 
was confiscated The punishments weie seveie, and 
tiials by 01 deal weie common The aimies of the 
Rajput kings consisted of the levies of the Samantas 
(chiefs) The standing aimies weie small and laie 
The elephants foinied the mam stiength of the ai my as 
hoises weie fen The bulk of the aimy consisted 
of foot soldieis The king was the leadei in battle, and 
his death oi disappeaiance from the field was the signal 
foi the dissolution of the army 

In the dominions of the Cholas the Milages 
had a highly developed foim of admmistiation The 
ihicf authoiity was ^estcd m an assembl} of a gioiip of 
Milages TIk) managed the lands, adininisteied chanties, 
collected taxes, and supeniscd loads, tanks, gaidens 
and temples They also dispensed justice The king’s 
officeis supeiintended their woik The assemblies weie 
constituted of elected lepiesentatives of wards into which 
the villages weie divided The assemblies foiined 
committees foi the perfoimance of diffeient functions 

Literature and Art. — ^The Rajput kings weie 
gcncioiis pations of liteiature, and many of them weie 
lepiited aiithois themselves Theic was no foim of 
liteiatuie which was not cultivated, and books w’^eie written 
on ^cientilu, legal and philosophical subjects Among 
llic poets w'bo fiounsbed dining this peiiod P»liaiaM 
the anlhoi of Kixilai jumya and kfagb, the aulhoi of 
.^i^u/iuhibaiHia belong to the cail} pait of the eighth 
ccntuij JajMdcia wnolc Giia GovimJa at the coint of 
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King Lakshmana Sena (of Bengal) There weie many 
noted wiiteis of drama Bhavabhuli, who lived in the 
fiist half of the eighth century, wrote a number of 
plays, among which Malaii Madhava is the most 
populai It 1 elates the love stoiy of Malati, daughter 
of the king's minister, and Madhava, a young scholar. 
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Vishakhadatta is noted foi his Mudi a-Raksha’ia The 
plot IS based on the political intrigues of Chanakya, the 
Brahman ministei of Chandragupta ]\Iauiya Prabodha 
Chaud)odaya ("The use of the moon of knowledge”) 
of Kiishna Misia nlnch exalts the Yaishnava faith, is 
a cliama m which the aclois aie not human beings but 
symbols and absti actions 
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Sciences like malhemalies, abtiononi\ and incdiune 
weie cLillivaled, and impoitant Ucatiscs ncu \\iitlcn on 
llieni 

The kings of the Rajput pciiod lavished then 
wealth m erecting temples, and their devotion and piety 
have studded the coiintiy with the most wonderful 
specimens of archilectuie Thiee hjies of temples weie 
evolved In the noith the temples ln\e toners 
(Shikhma) nhich use m a continuous \eitical line 
upwards, in the Chaltikyan temples these towers are 
bioken m stages, and in the Dravidian architecture of 
the south the stages become sepaiate, so that the towers 
are really pjiamidal piles of lecedmg stones 

The finest specimens of the noithein style aie the 
temples of Bhuvaneshwaia in Onssa the temples 
of Siva at Udaipui m !MaIwa, and at Khajuraho in 
Bundelkhand, of the Chaluk^an shk the temples at 
Halebid m Mysore, and Ittigi near H\deiabad, of the 
Dravidian style those at Kanchi, Tanjoie, J\radura, 
Trichinopoly, and other places The Jamas weie gieat 
builders too Their temples on Mount Abu and at 
Siavana Belgola arc famous 

(d). Causes of the Downfall of the Rajputs 

India reached a high degree of prosperity and 
civilisation during the Rajput period Yet when its 
princes and peoples came into conflict with the Aiabs 
and the Turks, who were not superior to them in intellect, 
wealth or culture, they were unahle to withstand then 
attacks Why did they fail so signally^ Some Instoiitiiis 
have sought to explain their defeat hy the fact that 
the Indians weic inhabitants of a waim count ly and 
llierefoie weak, la7y and timoious, wlidc tbe rnnqueiois 
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who hailed from cold regions, were strong, actue and 
brave. This is not true The Indian princes and 
their followers showed the same fierce courage, the same 
hardy endurance and physical strength, the same untiring 
energy as their foreign enemies In fact the Turks and 
Afghans who conquered the Rajputs, and the inhabitants 
of the Punjab, Rajputana and Sindh who were vanquished 
by the Turks, belonged to the same race 

Nor was their religious zeal and piety of a higher 
Older Whatever may be true of the Muslims who 
fought under the first Caliphs, in latei times they 
fought more for empire and wealth than for religion 
Did not the Muslim princes, tribes and clans carry on 
incessant wars against one another for supremacy and 
power ^ The ties Avhich bound the Turkish king and 
his chiefs were similar to the personal relations of the 
Rajput prince and his Samantas (chiefs) In either case 
the follower fought for the lord, and the battle hung 
upon the fate of the commander His fall led m both 
cases to the flight of the army 

The secret of the success of the invadeis must be 
sought in other causes, the most important among which 
was the superiority of their social oigamsation Ihe 
Hindu social system had no coherence or unity The 
Hindus of India were one only m name They were 
divided into numerous religious sects, and, therefore, did 
not form a single religious community Not even did 
the members of a paiticulai sect act as a solid gioup, 
because leligion was more a personal mattei than an 
aflaii of the conimumly Iheic was no common 
worship Again, Plmdu society was divided into 
nuineious sections and among them there was no sense 
of social oneness Theie weie nunieious principalities 
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which were peipetually hostile to one another, and which 
took no interest in the humiliation of their neighbours at 
the hands of foieigners In fact there was no sentiment 
of nalionalit}, and no hostility against an alien because 
he was an alien 

Tlie Hindu caste system was based on piivilege, on 
the distinction of high and low, on inequality Theie 
could not be an} affection and solidarity between the 
pinileged and the unpiivileged, the Brahman and the 
Sudra oi the untouchable Again theie could not be much 
stiength in a society wheie the business of defending it 
and luhiig it was solel} the concern of the small uppei 
caste, uheie the A'aisja and the Sudra, who represented 
the mass of the population, were indifferent to what 
happened to the state The political interests to which 
the Kshattrijas were devoted were the fleeting foi tunes 
of tlie luling houses, not the permanent inteiests of 
cultuie, lehgion, society or countiy The peoples of 
India wcie utterly lacking m unity, leligious, political 
01 social, their society was based on inequality and hence 
they were weak 

On the other hand, their conquerois possessed social 
sohclaiTty Their social system was founded on equality, 
on the recognition of the woith of eveiy individual, rich 
01 pool, high or low E^en a slave had an oppoitunity 
to liecome an emperoi Hence, although the Tuiks and 
Afghans were dnided into tribes and clans politically 
jealous of one another, the} had greater fellow-feeling 
and mutual sympathy 

Anotliei cause of the failine of the Rajputs to 
icsist ihc invade is uas then militaiy mfeiioiity The 
Indian aimies wcie composed of masses of nntiainecl 
IcMCS The elephant's, the chaiiots and the foot soldiers 
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caiijing vauous kinds of aims foimed the bulk of the 
ami) Then moiemcnt was slow and then* pouei of 
odeiice limited In defence they could easily be thiouii 
into confusion and made helpless 

The Tin kb fought mainly on hoise-batk They 
neic the finest iideis and aicheis of the world They 
had a fai giealer lange of citective opeiations The 
onset of a ca\ali) squadion could haicll) be checked b> 
the undisciplined Indian iiifanli) of those times They 
could lapidl) nhecl louncl and attack the Indian mass 
fioni all sides If icpulsed they could letreat swiftly 
and sa\e themselves fiom defeat, if successful, they 
simply butcheied tiie congested tanks of then opponents 
who moved onl) ton aids the centie Thus the supeiioi 
social stiuctuic ot the iMushms, which e\oked stiongei 
sentiments of union and a highci sense of human woith, 
and the supciioi inihtaiy tactics of the Tiiiks weie 
ic'bjionnble foi the timniph of ihc iinadns 

2. The Delhi Sultanate, 1203 — 1526 

From the fiist conquest of India by the Tniks to 
the estalilishment of the Aliighcd Empne is an age 
covciing tliiee centuues, duiing winch Delhi w'as the 
centre of empne and its ruleis belonged mainly to 
Tuikish families 

(a). The Muslim Conquest of India 

The Ghoris. — ^\Vliile the Rajputs of Noithein 
India weie exhausting then* power in internecine wars, 
a new dynasty was cstabbslung a piincipality m 
\fgbanistaii at lln, evpeiisc of the r«lia/na\ idcs Aftci 
the death of Mahmud iii 10,12 liis cmpiie hn<l hillen a 
piey to the wais of succession The Saljnq Tiiiks, taking 
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advantage of its weakness, began to pi ess upon it fiom 
the north, and the Chauhan Rajas of Delhi recovered the 
territories in the Southern Punjab, so that the empire was 
confined to Afghanistan and a poition of the Punjab only 

Soon aftei, a inoie seiious menace to Ghaznavide 
power arose when the Chiefs of Ghoi — a petty principality 
between Ghazni and Heiat — came into conflict with them 
Li 1151 Alauddin Husain Ghoii invaded the kingdom, 
captured Ghazni and burnt the city The men weie put to 
the sword, and the women and childien weie sold into 
slavery Alauddin’s nephew, Muizuddin Muhammad bin 
Sam, put an end to the dynasty of Mahmud by seizing 
Khusrau Malik, the last ruler of the line, and by occupying 
the Punjab in 1186 

The Ghoris, who thus came into prominence, gieatly 
e^xtcnded their dominions under the leadeiship of the 
two biotheis, Ghiyasuddin Muhammad and Muizuddin 
Muhammad, better known as Shahabuddm Muhammad 
Glioii Ghiyasuddin, the eldei of tlie two, was king at 
Ghor, and the younger, Muhammad Ghori, was his ti listed 
geneial whose victoiies founded the empiie 

The object of Muhammad Ghon’s invasions of 
India was thieefold fust to punish and ovcithiow the 
Muslim heietics who had established sway in Multan, 
secondly, to wieak vengeance upon the dynasty of 
]\Iahnuul uhich goierned the Punjab , and thirdly, to 
establish Ghoii dominion in India 

The first object was accomplished in two expeditions 
(1176-8), when Multan and Uclichli ucie t<ikcn and the 
heidKS wcic upiooled 

In 01 del to lealise the second object, Muliammad 
made an alliance with the Raj.i of Jammu, and led sevcial 
expeditions into the Punjab (1179-86) In the last 
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expedition Khusiaii Malik was taken prisoner and sent 
to Ghazni, wheic latei he was pul to death Thus the 
Punjab came into the possession of the Ghoris 

Tile cltMic to conquer India had taken an eaily 
hold of the mind of Muhammad, In 1178 he had led 
an army fiom Multan thiough the desert of Rajputana 
to Anhilwara, the capital of Gujarat Raja Bhim Vaghela 
otfered resistance, and inflicted upon him a defeat so great 
that he was compelled to retreat In 1191, however, 
after he had acquired the Punjab, he again pursued his 
old designs and captuied Bhatinda, which belonged to 
the kingdom of Delhi Pnthviiaja advanced to attack 
him, and the Ghon and Chauhan forces met at the field 
of Taiaori Muhammad Ghon was defeated and his 
commandant had to surrender Bhatinda 

The next year (1192) Muhammad returned to wipe 
out the disgrace, and won a complete victory on the same 
field of battle over Prithviraja who fell fighting The 
kingdom of Delhi and Ajmer passed into the hands of 
the invaders The kingdom of Kanauj was attacked 
two 3 ^ears later, Jayachanda was defeated and slain at the 
battle of Chaiidawar (neai Etawah), and Benares was 
occupied In 1196, he took Bayana and invested Gwalior, 
w Inch was alIoA\ ed to re-main ni the possession of the 
Raja on payment of tiibute 

Meanwhile Qutbuddin Aibak, the viceroy of the 
Ghoiis in India, had captured many foi tresses including 
Hansi, Meerut, Delhi, Koil and Ajmer In 1195 he 
invaded Gujaiat and plundered Anlulwaia, and two years 
latei again defeated Bliima of Gujarat 

An officer of Aibak, namely, Ikhtiyaruddm 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiar Khalji, invaded Bihar and 
sacked the Buddhist monasteiies In 1202 he marched 
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on Kuddialij the capital of Bengal and seiztfl it He 
then o-icnan the pioMiKc and made LaKhnauti or Oaur, 
the capital of the conqneicd luiitoiics 

In the same }ear Qutbuddin Aibak attacked 
Parmal, the Rapi of Kahnjar, ^^ho was defeated and 
who agreed to ]jay trihnte *\iha1v then captured I\Iahoha. 
Kalpi and Badaiin 

Aruhanimad (Avin s la-t exploit in India was to pul 
down the roolt of the Khokais ni 1206 He siiMued 
them, and A\as rctunnng to Ghazn’, -tthen he wa= 
assas«:inat<.d hy a I^Iuslim fanatic 

Character and Estimate of Muhammad Ghori.— 
Muhammad ua<5 possessed of many qualities like the 
great Mahmud, he patronised learned men. ^^as 
generous, jiist and G<jd-feaiing \lthough he cannot 
be compared uith M.ihmud m guKialship Ins conquests 
were better organisfd and, theicioie, nioie stable But 
it must be icmemliticd that Mahmud’s ambitions la} 
in carving out an empire in the west, and his iimsions 
of India were mainh iindei taken for the purpose of 
securing the means by which his aim could be realised 
Neither ^Mahmud nor Muhamnnd was a fanatic 
Although both hanied and slaughtered the followers of 
heretical ^luslim ‘:cct‘=, neithei of them made any forced 
( I iin croons in India on a large scale Alahmud and liis 
sintt-'-ors had Hindu voldiers and officers m their armies 
wh(» fougiit then :\ludim enemies Muhammad attacked 
the (iha/n.i\Kk nilei of Lahoic m alliance with tiie Ilindn 
Raja of Jammu Belli sacked and plundered temples, 
lull oiil\ thn^^e of lluii (ncniies an<1 during the opei aliens 
of war. Conquest and w^ar weie legaided m those times 
as the nect'>sai\ jiait of a kings duties The Himhi 
Kdiitlina kings jidfoinud this duh h) the DiffViutViJ 
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(wuild conquest), and the Muslim iiilcis by invadiiTj 
uoii-Muslmi teiiitoiies and bunging^ them undci their 
sway Muhammad’s w^ais weie mspiied by tlie dcsiic 
foi gloiy 

(b). The Slave Sultans, 1206 — 1290 

At the tunc of iHuhdmmad’s death the Ohuii empiie 
was duieled into a number of piOMiiccs which wcie 
go\eiiied by viceroys Tajuddm Yilduz was goveiiioi 
of Kiiman, Nasnuddin Qabacha of Multan and 
Sindh, Outliuddin Ailjak governed Hindustan, while 
Ikhtiyaiuddin held Bengal Qutbuddin was a tiusted 
geneial wdio had won man> victoiies and i educed many 
foits He was wise, acti\e and energetic and possessed 
a magnanimous spiiit The Tuikish officeis elected him 
king of Hindustan on the death of ^Muhammad in 1206 
Both Qabacha and lkhti)auiddm acknowledged him as 
so\cieign In this manner he became the hist independent 
j\Iuslim rulei of India His lule, howe\ei, lasted for 
only foul years, for in 1210 he fell fiom his hoise 
while playing polo and died 

litutmish, 1210-36 , — ^The nobles lesiding at the 
capital of Delhi did not faAOur the accession of 
Qutbuddm’s son to the throne They suppoi ted 
litutmish wdio was then goxeiiior of Badaun, and wuth 
then help he ascended the thione in 1210 

The leign of litutmish was occupied wuth wars and 
expeditions He had to fight with his iivals for the 
thione, to suppress the revolts of Ill's goveinois and 
office] s, and to kxul expeditions .igainsl the IJindu Rajas 
who had iccovcicd some of the foits taken by Aibak 
Wlieii he found his hands fiee fiom these wxiis, he 
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oigaiiised attacks on the Hindu kingdoms which had not 
recognised the supiemacy of the Turks 

He first defeated Qutbuddin’s son who had taken 
possession of Delhi Next he pioceeded to Lahore 
which had been occupied by Yilduz, He defeated 
Yilduz in 1216, impiisoned him and later executed 
him Qabacha, who had seized Lahore aftei the defeat 
of Yilduz, was driven away and the Punjab came under 
his rule 

At this time the Mongols appeared upon the fiontiei 
of India in pursuit of Jalaluddin, a Central Asiatic king. 
But fortunately they retired, and did not cioss the Indus 
Qabacha had to protect Sindh from Jalaluddin’s encroach- 
ments, and Iltutmish was not molested by him foi 
many 3 ^ears. In 1228 Iltutmish made up his mind 
to put an end to his iival He maiched into Sindh and 
so vigorously pursued Qabacha that the latter drowned 
himself in the Indus Multan and Sindh weie annexed 
to the Delhi empire 

This success over his rivals made Iltutmish the 
undisputed master of Northern India In 1225 he 
turned his attention to Bengal which had assumed 
independence under Iwaz, a Khalji noble The rebel 
officer was defeated and later killed by the loyal forces 

The fortresses of Ranthambhor and Gwalior, which 
had been partially subdued, were again attacked and the 
province of Malwa was raided and much booty obtained 
When proceeding against the Khokars the Sultan fell ill, 
and died on his return to Delhi in 1236 

Iltutmish was the first Muslim lulei under whom 
the whole of India conqueied by the Tuiks was muted 
Although his commands weie obeyed in all the conquered 
provinces, the title of the slave Sultan to the throne 
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of Delhi was never veiy sliong, and, therefore, Iltutmish 
obtained a confirmation of the title from the Cahph of 
Baghdad, who was legaided as the highest spiritual and 
earthly authority among the Muslims 

Iltutmish was a ruler of unusual vigour. During his 
reign of twenty-six yeais he never showed any relaxa- 
tion from the labours of maintaining his empire which 
was threatened by enemies from within and without In 
fact he left to his successors a dominion larger than the 
one he had received, and he also laid the foundations of 
a system of administration which lasted for a long time. 
He was not only a good soldier and administrator, but 
also a patron of learned and pious men and a great 
builder Of his buildings the Qutub Mmar of Delhi 
IS the most famous 

The Ten Years of Anarchy.— Confusion prevailed 
111 the realm during the ten years fol'owmg the death of 
Iltutmish The Foity Slaves of Iltutmish, who weie 
his chief officers, had formed themselves into a league 
which attempted to dictate the policy of the state and to 
raise to the throne rulers subservient to them , and they 
thwaited every attempt to dimmish their power Sultana 
Razia, who had been nominated to the throne by her 
father, reigned for a little over three yeais (1236-39) 
and was deposed by the Forty Her successors were 
mere puppets 

Their reigns were “ full of murder, treachery and 
intrigue” The Mongols, who since 1216 had been 
hovering on the Indian frontier, now entered India and 
appeared before Lahore The governor made a feeble 
defence and the city fell into their hands in 1241, and 
they harried Multan, Sindh, and the Punjab In the 
east, Bengal and Bihar became independent and the 
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In the time of Iltutnnsh the impoitant commaiideis 
foinied the league of the Foity They weie jealous of 
the ascendancy of Balban and desiied to bung about 
his downfall Their mtiigues and levolts were a source 
of gieat distui bailee The Hindu chiefs, who had their 
own castles and letaineis, and who paid then levenues 
only undei compulsion or fear, took advantage of this 
state of disaffection to lefuse payment and to asseit then 
independence Ciicumstances helped the rebels The 
countiy was in that period thinly populated and largely 
coveied with forests, thiough which passed loads com- 
municating with the provinces It was easy to defy 
authoiity and hold up the movement of the loyal tioops 
in the jungles Thioughout the reign of Mahmud, 
Balban, whose authority depended upon the suppoit and 
confidence of the Sultan, was continually thwaited 
by the Forty, and their conduct ga^e encouiageraent to 
the Hindus and the Mongols 

The Punjab and Multan were the fiist to 
leceive Balban’s attention In 1246 he lecoveied the 
Punjab fiom the enemies, punished the Khokars and 
diove out the Mongols He spent the next five years 
m subduing the Hindu chiefs m the Doab (between 
the Ganges and the Jumna) and the Mewat (territory 
south of Delhi and including ilathuia and Alwar), and 
in sending expeditions to Gwalior, Chanderi and Malwa. 
His successes made the Forty ledouble their efforts to 
destioy his influence, and m 1253 they succeeded 
in persuading Mahmud to banish him fiom Delhi. But 
his removal was followed by disturbances in all parts 
of the realm, and all the gieat nobles uiged upon him 
to lesume authority In 1254 the Sultan recalled Balban 
and dismissed his enemies from office 
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Balban at once took strong measuies to put down 
the lebellious chiefs The disobedient governors were 
deprived of their office, and chased out of the kingdom, 
Those who made their submission, however, were foi- 
given While these affaus weie going on the Mongols 
invaded the Punjab Balban summoned the aimles to 
meet the invaders who retired to Persia At the same 
time expeditions were sent against the chiefs of the Doab 
and Mewat who were creating disorder The Mewatis 
were punished in 1260 with terrible ferocity The 
stern measures seem, however, to have produced the 
desired effect, foi during the following years there was 
quiet in the kingdom 

Balban^ 1266 - 86 .— On the death of Nasiruddin 
Malimud, Balban ascended the throne in 1266 He was 
now able to accomplish his task with greater facility He 
refoimed the administration and le-asserted the power of 
the king Among his important measures were the re- 
organisation of the army and increase of its efficiency, the 
establishment of a spy system in older to keep himself 
informed of the doings of the officials and of happenings 
in the kingdom, and the rigorous dispensation of justice 
irrespective of persons. He appointed trusted officers— 
usually his relatives, to the important provincial governor- 
ships, and gave the charge of the Frontier Provinces to 
his ablest son He removed suspected officers from 
their posts, closely scrutinised the grants made to them, 
and frequently transferred them He cleared the jungles 
round Delhi and the Doab, and built roads which were 
properly guarded He undertook no expeditions for the 
extension of his dominions, but prevented all encioach- 
ments on his frontiers At his court he obseived a rigid 
etiquette, and allowed no unseemly oi undignified conduct 
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liic efTcct of these mcasiiies was that the kihgdoni 
enjoyed a peace which was httle distuibed by lebelhons 
1 he Hindus of Mewat and the Doab weie kept in effective 
check, and the only rebellion he had to suppiess was 
llicit of Tiighiil, goveiiioi of Bengal, who in 1279 
AMthheld the tiibiite and repudiated his allegiance to 
Delhi Balban marched into Bengal, defeated and slew 
him and made a teirible example of those who had 
participated in the rebellion 

The noith-west frontier, which was menaced 
several times by the advance of the Mongols, was well 
guarded by his governors of Multan and Samana. But 
in 1285, Prince Muhammad, his eldest son, was 
killed fighting against them, and the shock hastened the 
death of the aged Sultan 

Balban’s Character. — Balban had an exalted idea 
of the kmgly office, and his behavioui was dignified and 
leserved He was a stiict disciphnai lan, a haid-working 
monaich who expected his officeis to maintain a high 
blandaid of efficiency He was severe on his lieutenants, 
tuid teiiible in punishing the uniuly and disobedient He 
was a vjgoious administiatoi and an intiepid geneial 
He was a losing fathei and a kind-heaited man, who 
was fond of learning and culture 

Balban’s Successors. — Balban’s eldest son, 
.Muhammad, had died befoie his fathei ; the second son, 
Bughia Khan, was governor of Bengal and he did not 
aspiie to the crown of Delhi Balban had nominated 
Kai-Khusiau, son of Muhammad, as his successor, but 
the nobles laised Kaiqubad, son of Bughia, to the throne. 
Kaiqubad was a boy who gave himself up to pleasure, 
and his iinnislei, Nizaimiddiii, earned on tlie govern- 
ment The minisiers paitiahty and insolence led to 
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hostilities between the Turki and the Klialji nobles. At 
last Jalaluddin Firoz Khalji seized the power, and 
Kaiqubad was ignominiously killed 

Administration of the Kingdom under the 
Slave Sultans. — ^The kingdom was divided into 
provinces m chaige of governors But the exact 
boundaries of these provinces were not marked out 
The provinces were of two types, those which centred 
lound Delhi and those which weie on the confines of the 
kingdom Delhi and its enviions formed a piovince 
by Itself, but it was governed directly by tlie king The 
provinces were about twenty in numbei 

Each piovince had a capital town which 
was the stionghold of the governor Heie 
resided the garrison of tioops which kept tlie 
country under control The governor not only 
was lesponsible for maintaining peace and older, 
but also for collecting revenue The villages 
m the province paid the land revenue, either directly 
to the officers appointed by the governor^ or to the 
persons to whom the king granted or assigned the 
revenue, or to their old chiefs (Rajas and Rais) The 
number of villages directly paying to the government 
officials was small, so also was the number of giant- 
holders or assignment-holders Most of tlie villages 
were m the hands of Hindu chiefs, who were constantly 
lebelhng against authority. 

The villages were giouped into Parganas Each 
Pargana had a headman and an accountant {Chaudhu 
and Qanimgo) The village headman and accountant 
were called Muqaddam and Patwaii lespectively. 

The assignments, oi Iqtas, weie given to tioopers 
and commandeis for inihtaiy seivice Giants, vhirh 
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did not involve liability to mibtary service, were made 
to men of religion and learning. 

The government dealt with the holders of assignments 
and the chiefs, and did not interfere in their relations 
with the peasants and cultivators its revenue consisted 
of receipts from lands directly administered by its 
officials {Khalsa), and the revenue remitted from 
provinces by the assignment-holders and chiefs. In the 
collection of revenue the government “ aimed at a peace- 
ful and contented peasantry, raising ample produce and 
paying a leasonable revenue.” The collectors of this 
revenue were mainly Hindu village officials, and the 
intermediaries between the villages and the state were 
also laigely Hindu chiefs The Muslim commanders 
and governors were few, and they held the country by 
means of garrisons niaintamed in fortresses scattered 
over the land The Muslim system of administration 
differed little from that of the Hindus The Muslim 
Sultans replaced Hindu Rajas, but the Hindus were 
treated with justice and tolerance, although there were 
occasional cases of tyranny The Muslim rulers were 
not actuated by a desire to propagate Islam by force, 
or to administer the country m accordance with the 
wishes of narrow-minded and bigoted theologians 

(c). The Khaljis, 1290-1320 

Jalaluddin Khalji, who ascended the throne in 
1290, was an old man. He was kind, gentle, simple and 
forbearing. He was not disposed to take stern measures 
against the rebels He forgave even those who enter- 
tained seditious designs against his rule or raised the 
standard of revolt He was a peace-loving man, who 
led few conquering expeditions He allowed even the 
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Mongols to settle down in the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
They were converted and were known as the new 
Muslims. They were responsible for much mtiigue and 
disorder. 

The only noteworthy event of his reign was the raid 
of Alauddin on Devagin in 1294. Alauddm, who 
was the nephew and son-in-law of the Sultan, was 
governor of Kara and Oudh His mind was poisoned 
against his uncle by his counsellors and the intrigues of 
his wife and mother-in-law. He was very ambitious 
and desirous of establishing a principality foi himself 
He had heard of the fabulous wealth of the Deccan, 
and he also knew of the divisions and feuds of the princes 
in that region. He determined to take advantage of 
their weakness to obtain the booty which he could utilise 
in realising his aims Without informing the Sultan of 
his project he led an expedition to the south. He 
marched through Central India and the Vmdhyan region 
and arrived befoie Devagin. Ramchandia Yadava was 
taken unawares He was utterly unprepared for the 
attack, for»‘hi©^son, >Sankar, had gone southwaids with 
the greater part of the army He, therefore, made 
proposals of peace which Alauddin accepted Sankar, 
who now returned to Deiagiri, disapproved of the teims 
and offered battle, but his forces weie defeated and 
Ramchandra had to sue for peace again He had to 
pay an enormous indemnity, and Alauddin returned to 
Kara with an immense quantity of gold and other 
precious articles 

Jalaluddm set out from Delhi to congratulate his 
nephew on the success of his wonderful exploit, and to 
claim the state’s share of the booty The crafty 
nephew, who was aiming now at the tlirone of Delhi 
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lured the trustful old man to Kara unarmed and 
unattended by Ins troops Wbie embracing hun he gave 
a sign, and his men murdered the Sultan and his 
companions. 

Alauddin, 1296-1316.— Alauddin was now pro- 
claimed king, and he proceeded to Delhi where he won 
over the nobles and the army by lavish bribes. The 
empire which he thus acquired by treachery, he 
ruled for twenty years (1296-1316) with unprecedented 
success. 

Since the death of Balban, through the weakness 
of his successors, the change of dynasty, and the mildness 
of Jalaluddm, the central authority had become weak. 
The usual consequences followed: the Mongols resumed 
their annual plundering raids, the Muslim noblemen were 
disaffected against the new dynasty, and the Hindu 
chiefs became rebellious. Alauddin faced the difficulties 
boldly, and adopted strong measures to overcome them. 
The success that he attained gave him the opportunity 
fully to satisfy his desire for conquest and glory. His 
reign falls into four periods. 

I. During the first period (1296-1302) Alauddin 
was mainly engaged in repelling the Mongol invasions, 
fighting the Rajputs and reducing their forts, and 
suppressing the insurrections of the noblemen, the 
new Muslims, and others. The only conquest of the 
period was that of the kingdom of Gujarat-Anhilwara, 
the capital was captured. Raja Karan fled to 
Devagiri and Alauddin appointed his own governor 
to administer the country Alauddin then began to 
entertain very grand designs of conquest and religious 
reform, but he found that it was impossible to realise 
them without establishing permanent order and without 
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removing the principal factois of disturbance which had 
gained strength in the previous reigns. 

The Muslim nobihty had been allowed to become 
strong by the neglect of the Sultans m sciutinising 
their affairs. They were disaffected and they plotted 
against the state m their social gatherings. The Hindu 
chiefs had grown prosperous during the weak and mild 
rule of Alauddm’s predecessors, and wealth had made 
them proud and seditious. 

In 1302 Alauddin issued several oidmaiiLcs against 
both. He confiscated all the religious endowments given 
to the Muslims, all the lands held as free gifts oi as 
piivate property, and he ordered the collectois to realise 
the full amount of revenue He established a body of 
spies who reported to the king everything which happen- 
ed in the houses of the Muslim nobihty. He prohibited 
wine parties, and ordered that no social gatheiings and 
marriages should take place without his permission. 

Against the Hindu chiefs his decrees were even 
more severe He reduced their income by fixing the 
share of the state at one half of the produce of land, 
by abolishing their perquisites, and by levying a tax on 
grazing lands Thus the chiefs were impoveiished, and 
the suiplus income came into the loyal treasury 
Deprived of their income the chiefs were unable to keep 
horses, or carry arms, or enjoy luxuries 

These measures achieved the object in view, and 
dm mg the remainder of his reign theie was no seiious 
internal revolt 

II. 1302-07 —The task of establishing older 
and security within the kingdom was now complete and 
the Sultan turned his attention to the external foes of 
the kingdom The Mongols had invaded India several 
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times already during his leign Their first serious 
incursion had been in 1299, under Qutlugh Khwaja, 
when they had reached Delhi, but were compelled to 
letieat by the valour of the loyal troops undei Zafai 
Khan In 1302, while the Sultan’s armies were 
engaged in Hewar and the Deccan, they appealed in 
India again, and swiftly oveiian the Punjab and laid 
siege to Delhi, but they retired from India suddenly. 
Tlieir lepeated invasions, however, made it nccessaiy 
to devise methods to save India fiom then 
menace 

Plans for increasing the strength of the arm) weie 
drawn up, but the difficulty was how to pay the addi- 
tional troops without inci easing greatly the expenses of 
the state The difficulty was overcome by fixing the 
salary of the soldiers at a low figure, and at the same time 
regulating the prices of the necessaries of fife so as to 
make them cheap. Accordingly regulations were made in 
1309 by which the prices of the articles of food and other 
necessaries were fixed Methods were adopted to main- 
tain a constant and abundant supply of them, and officers 
were appointed to superintend the markets in order to 
prevent dishonest dealings on the part of the merchants 
Not much hardship was caused by the regulations because 
high prices ruled only in Delhi and its suburbs 

These measures enabled the Sultan to maintain 
a large standing army which challenged the Mongols 
whenever they crossed the Indian frontier, punished them 
and drove them across the Indus After this the 
Mongols did not ventuie to invade India during 
Alauddin’s reign. 

During this period '( 1301-07) Alauddm made the final 
conquest of Ranthambhor (1301), which was defended by 
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Hammir and his faithful Muslim general, Mir 
Muhammad Shah, but was lost because of the treachery 
of his two Hindu commanders, Ratipala and Krishnapala 

Next year he turned to Mewai, captured Chitor and 
carried Rana Ratan Singh a prisoner to Delhi. By 1305 
the cities of Ujjain, Mandu, Dhar, and Chanderi were 
conquered and Malwa was annexed Thus the whole of 
Northern India was brought under the sway of the Delhi 
empire 

III 1307-13— The affairs of the Deccan now 
demanded Alauddin’s attention Theie were four 
important kingdoms in India south of the Vindhyas The 
Yadava kingdom, with its capital at Devagiri, occupied the 
western half of the Deccan, the Kakatiya kingdom, with 
Warangal as its capital, occupied the eastern half, the 
Hoysalas occupied the territoiies to the south of the 
Krishna iiver, witli their capital at Dvaiasamudra, and 
in the extreme south was the kingdom of the Pandyas, 
who had reduced the Cholas to a position of subordination. 

The Yadavas had agreed to pay tribute in 1294, 
but had failed to remit it for some years, and had given 
refuge to Raja Karan who had fled from Gujarat when the 
Delhi ai lines invaded it m 1298 Malik Kafur was 
entrusted with the command of the expedition He laid 
waste the country and obliged Ramchandra to sue for 
peace On the death of Ramchandra, his son, Sankai, 
became the rulei, but he defied the imperial authority 
Mahk Kafur attacked Devagiri, put Sankar to death and 
annexed the Yadava territories 

In 1308 Mahk Kafur was sent to Telingana, 
the kingdom of the Kakatiyas Raja Pratap Deva shut 
himself up in the fort of Warangal, but after a long 
siege submitted, offeied his treasures and agreed to pay 
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tribute. He was allowed to retain his kingdom as a 
feudatory of the empire. 

Soon after Malik ICafur returned to tlie south to 
subdue the Hoysala kingdom He marched from 
Devagiri to Dvarasamudra (Halebid in Mysoie State) 
Vira Bailala, the Raja, was captured in the attack upon 
the capital, and much booty fell into the hands of Kafur 
The Hoysalas became vassals of the Sultan of Delhi. 

From Dvarasamudra, Kafur proceeded further 
south, and entered the Pandya kingdom m response to the 
appeal of one of the Pandya princes who was fighting 
his brother for the throne Mahk Kafur plundered 
Snrangara and Madura, and defeated both the brothers 
He returned to Delhi in 1311 laden with the immense 
spoil which he had seized in the south. 

The effect of Mahk Kafur’s expeditions m the 
Deccan and the south was that the kingdom of Devagiri 
was annexed, and the kingdoms of the Kakatiyas and 
the Hoysalas became tributary to the Delhi empire. 
Alauddin’s empire thus comprised the whole country 
from Multan to Madura, and from Sonargaon to Thatta 
and Broach. Delhi was its centre Immediately round 
Delhi were provinces where Alauddm’s government had 
brought the people directly into relations with his 
officers. Here the policy as laid down m the ordinances 
was fully carried out and authority was centralised. But 
in the outlying provinces the old system continued. 

IV, 1313-16. — The last years of Alauddin were 
unhappy. Mahk Kafur, who was his favourite, 
had been made his chief lieutenant He intrigued 
against Khizr Khan, the eldest son of the Sultan, and 
brought about his imprisonment He also disgraced 
other noblemen, and these tyrannical acts produced much 
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discontent Rebellions broke out in the provinces, and 
the Sultan, whose health had been failing foi some time, 
was unable to bear the shock of these events He fell 
seriously ill and died m 1316 

Alauddin’s Character^Alauddin was a most 
remarkable ruler. He combined m himself the qualities 
of a bold and adventurous soldier, a stern and resolute 
administrator and an unscrupulous but deal -headed 
statesman. His expedition to Devagiri was a marvellous 
undertaking which showed great leadership The 
measures taken to suppress internal disorders and 
to maintain a standing army were statesmanlike, and 
they were executed with determination But in dealing 
with his enemies oi with lebels, his ferocity knew no 
bounds, and in the attaimiient of his objects he was 
ruthless, and cared neither foi fi lends nor relations 
His memory will evei remain stained with the blood of 
his gentle and unsuspecting uncle 

His polic^ was not determined by leligious laws 
and injunctions, foi he paid little heed to the advice 
of priests He was a practical ruler whose conduct was 
guided by the circumstances of the times and the needs 
of the situation 

Alauddm was fond of architectuie, and among the 
monuments of his reign aie the mosque at the Dargah 
of Nizamuddiii Auliya (at Delhi), and the Alai gate at 
the Qutub Mosque His court was attended by many 
literary men, among whom the most famous was Amir 
Khusrau, who wrote not only in Persian but also in 
Hindi 

Alauddtn’s Successors.— On the death of Alauddiii, 
Malik Kafur imprisoned his sons and raised a child to 
the throne But the other nobles slew Kafur and 
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pioclajmed Mubarak king Mubarak undid the woik of 
his father and witlidrew his measures He took steps to 
quell the revolts m the provinces, and finally annexed 
and colonised Devagin in 1318 But conspiracies were 
started against him, and he suppressed them with great 
bloodshed He became addicted to vice, and his trusted 
favourite, Khusiau Khan, treacherously murdeied him 
IChusrau now assumed the reins of government, but 
his behaviour alienated every one Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughluq, 
who was governor of Multan, then advanced upon Delhi, 
defeated Khusrau’s forces and put him to death 

(d). The Tughlaqs, 1320—1413 

Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughluq Shah was an old man when 
he came to the throne But he was a strong and capable 
luler, and within a short tune he lestored peace and 
ordei in the kingdom He enforced again the good 
laws of Alauddin, and undertook measures to encourage 
agriculture. For example, he dug canals to extend 
the aiea under cultivation, and he fixed low 
rates of land-tax so as to give lelief to cultivators 
and to encourage them to bring waste lands under tlic 
plough The tax on Hindu chiefs and landlords 
was, however, kept high, and they were not allowed to 
grow wealthy The postal system was perfected Hoi se- 
men and runners weie posted at shoit distances along 
the loads to carry letters with as much speed as possible 
fiom one stage to the next 

The replacement of the old dynasty by a new itilei 
led, as usual, to troubles m the distant provinces of the 
empire The Kakatiya Raja of Warangal repudiated 
the authority of the Sultan, and Tughluq Shah sent his 
son Muhammad to subjugate him Muhammad maichcd 
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to Warangal But the evil counsels of his favountes led 
him to form designs of assuming the royal authority 
The chief nobles, however, turned against him, and the 
Hindus compelled him to retire. He returned to Delhi 
and begged foigiveness of his father, who allowed 
him to lead another expedition to Warangal. The Raja 
was then forced to surrender, and the kingdom of 
Telmgana was again made subj'ect to Delhi 

In Bengal the descendants of Balban ruled the 
country owing little allegiance to Delhi. A civil 
conflict broke out among them, and Tughluq Shah took 
advantage of it to interfere with their affaiis He 
proceeded to Bengal and brought undei his control both 
Western and Eastern Bengal 

Meanwhile, Prince Muhammad, who had returned 
fiom the Deccan, was making piepaiations to usmp 
the throne As Tughluq Shah letuined from Bengal, 
the son leceived him in a specially built pavilion a few 
miles out of Delhi 

The building fell down upon the old king and killed 
him, and ]\Iuhammad Tughluq ascended the throne in 
1325 

Muhammad bin Tughluq Shah, 1325-51.*— 

Muhammad bin Tughluq was an extraordinary man 
Nature had endowed him with intellectual poweis of the 
highest ordei He had a marvellous memoiy, a clear 
undei standing, and an elegant taste He sui passed his 
contempoiaiies in knowledge of the sciences He 
was no mean poet, and he was an eloquent and accom- 
plished scholar His geneiosity and liberality knew no 
bounds He followed the tenets of his lebgion strictly 
and lived a blameless life Yet theie was no bigotry in 
him He did not pay any regard to the ecclesiastics. 
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and towards the Hindus he showed tolerance. He tried 
to introduce social reforms among them, for instance, the 
suppression of sah He appointed a Hindu as governor 
of the province of Sindh, and employed others in high 
posts. But with all his virtues Muhammad’s character 
suffered from very serious defects. He was an idealist 
and no practical statesman; he was impatient, obstinate 
and short-tempered He did not listen to counsel, could 
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not bear opposition and he tteated those who opposed 
him with the utmost cruelty. 

Muhammad Tughluq’s reign is one continuous 
senes of calamities caused by nature and by man The 
fouiteenth century was unfortunately a period of climatic 
stress Some parts of the world suffered from unusual 
cold and wet, others from drought The result of either 
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condition was misery, famine and pestilence. The crisis 
was reached sometime m the second quarter of the 
century, when the Black Death swept over Asia and 
Europe, and India passed through the agony caused by 
the scarcity of rain and die failure of crops Many of 
the disasters of Muhammad’s rule were directly or 
indirectly caused by these conditions During the first 
ten years (1325-35) Muhammad was fairly successful 
in meeting the difficulties of government, but the acute 
agricultural distress of the next seven years (1335-42) 
shook the foundations of his power, and the last years 
of the reign (1342-51) were marked by failure 
Administrative Measures) 1325“35.--Smce the 
death of Alauddin Khalji the revenue system had 
fallen into decay Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughluq partly 
revived it, but he had to make changes in order to relieve 
the peasants from crop failures He gave up the method 
of fixing the revenue demand of the state on the basis 
of the measurement of land, and introduced the method 
of sharing the actual produce He also began to requiie 
that the governors should pay into the state 
treasury not the actual land-tax lealised, but a 
fixed sum which was stipulated between the leveiiue 
ministry and the governor Then, again, he modified the 
policy of Alauddin towards the Hindu chiefs and head- 
men He allowed them to collect then perquisites, and 
did not tax their income fi om pasture lands 

Muhammad’s attention was early diiected to these 
raatteis It is likely that the levenue had been affected 
by the adveise conditions of nature and the mild policy of 
his father In any case he desired to enhance it He, 
therefore, introduced the same method of levenue collec- 
tion in the outlying provinces of the empire as existed 
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111 the midland provinces round Delln The provincial 
land-tax was farmed out to the governors, the inter- 
mediary chiefs were replaced, and in the central provinces 
new cesses were introduced The effect was a sudden 
and a large increase in the revenues of the Sultan, 
which he lavished in largesses on foreigners and 
favourites 

But the measures were unpopular, and soon resent- 
ment arose against him. Some of the farmers were 
cheats and did not pay into the treasury the stipu- 
lated amounts, and then rebelled The central provinces 
groaned under heavy taxation, and the lands began 
to fall out of cultivation The process was intensified 
by the failure of rams. 

At this juncture, the Sultan determined to transfer 
the capital to Devagin which he named Daulatabad. 
Devagiri was more central than Delhi, for the danger of 
the Mongol invasions in the north had greatly duninished, 
while the kingdoms of the Deccan and the south had been 
recently conquered and needed closer attention. The 
evacuation of Delhi, however, abolished the market for 
the produce of the Doab, and further ruined the 
cultivators When, after some years, the Sultan realised 
his mistake, he came back to the old capital Delhi, 
however, did not regain its old prosperity for 
many years 

The country round Delhi and in the Doab was 
goaded into rebellion by the additional taxation 
Muhammad treated the inhabitants as enemies and 
inflicted upon them severe punishments But when these 
failed to bring about peace, he attempted to undo the 
evil by introducing improvements in the land A new 
department was set up to effect these Wells were dug 
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and advances of money were made But the measures 
were too late, as the rams failed for seven years in 
succession 

About the same time that the capital was transfeiied, 
the Sultan attempted to reform the monetary system of 
India Coins of gold, silver and coppei foimed the Indian 
currency So long as the latio between the values of 
these remained constant, there was security m trade and 
economic transactions. But changes produced confusion. 
At this time the conquest of the Deccan had greatly 
increased the amount of gold m the north, and, theiefoie, 
disturbed the ratio between gold and silver. In order 
to restore the balance and to increase tlie amount of 
currency, the Sultan ordeied that token coins of copper 
and brass should be struck, and that these should lepresent 
the value of silver coins of the same weight and pass for 
them This necessary and useful measure, however, failed 
because the token coins could be manufactuied by every 
one, and care was not taken that they should be struck 
by the mints of the state only. 

Expeditions, 1325-35. — ^A number of risings 
of disaffected officeis m the first yeais of the reign were 
easily put down. Then a plan was made for the conquest 
of Khorasan, foi the disturbed conditions m Peisia and 
Central Asia had forced many noblemen to migiate to 
India 

Muhammad not only allowed these to settle here, 
but showered honour and wealth upon them They 
persuaded him to collect an army to conquer the countries 
of Iran and Khorasan which were m a state bordering 
upon anarchy. The army was assembled, but the 
difficulties of a campaign in a distant countiy prevented 
the undertaking of the expedition. 
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The Famine of 1335-42.— The continued 
scarcity of rams affected not only the Gangetic Doab 
and Delhi, but also other provinces like Malwa 
The severity of the Sultan towards his subjects made the 
conditions worse When, therefore, he changed his 
policy, it failed to benefit the people He was forced to 
carry the hungry populace to a new town, which he built 
on the Ganges about 150 miles from Delhi, in 1336, 
and uliich he named Swargdvara (the gate of heaven) 
The people were fed from the produce of Oudh which 
was not much affected by famine The failure of rains 
naturally diminished cultivation and the revenues of tlie 
state The king was unable to organise expeditions to 
suppress sedition, and disorder and rebellion broke out 
in the provinces. 

The governor of the southern province of Mabar 
(Coromandal coast) was the first to rebel, and to 
become independent in 1335 

In Bengal an officer killed the governor and set up 
an independent kingdom in 1337 A campaign in 
the Himalayas against the hill chieftains succeeded in 
making them pay tnbute, but the army was wiped out 
The governor of Oudh revolted m 1341, but was 
defeated and degraded In 1342 trouble arose in 
Sindh and the Sultan marched there and quelled it Thus, 
although important provinces on the frontier were lost, 
order was restored in Hindustan 

The Last Years, 1341-51^A number of 
causes combined to bring about the disasters of 
the last years of the reign The decline in the revenues 
of the empire was one The harshness of the 
Sultan against the revenue collectors, who were in many 
cases rapacious fanners, was another The immigration 
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and settlement of Mongol and other foreign nobles 
m the prownces was a third cause of disorder 
These noblemen attracted by the gifts of the Sultan had 
come to India wth their famihes and followers, and were 
appointed to various commands and given assignments of 
land Many of them turned unfaithful, became leaders of 
insurrections, and had to be severely punished Then the 
state of general discontent and disturbance encouraged 
the Hindu chiefs and Muslim governors to assert 
independence. 

In the Deccan disintegration had begun with the 
revolt of hlabar. In 1344, Krishna Kakatiya organised 
a confederac}^, and the pro\dnces of Kambala, Warangal 
and D\arasamudra shook off the 5 'oke of the empire. In 
1346 Vijayanagar became the centre of a powerful 
southern state. The province of Daulatabad was next 
affected The foreign nobles of Malwa and 
Gujarat had taken up arms against the empire, 
but driven from these provinces they took shelter 
wth their relations m the Deccan They joined 
together and seized the fort of Daulatabad 
The Sultan was unable to crush them, for when 
he advanced against them a revolt broke out in 
Gujarat In 1347 Hasan Kangu was elected by them 
as their king. He assumed the title of Bahman Shah 
and laid the foundation of the Bahmani dynasty The 
whole of the Deccan was thus lost 

The rebellion in Gujarat and Kathiawar took three 
years to settle (1347-50), and tlien the Sultan proceeded to 
Sindh with contingents collected from these provinces to 
punish the governor who had sheltered the rebel chief 
of Gujarat. While on his way to Thatta Muhammad fell 
ill and died in 1351. 
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The Traveller, Ibn Batuta.— During the reign 
of Muhammad, Ibn Batuta, a native of Tangier in 
northern Africa, visited India. He remained in India 
fiom 1333 to 1342 He was received by the Sultan 
with great honour and appointed the chief Qazi of Delhi. 
He has left an interesting account of the country, its king 
and peoples. 

Firoz Tughluq, 1351-88 — Firoz was the sou 
of Fajab, brother of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din His 
mother belonged to the Bhatti tribe of Rajputs. 
Sultan Muhammad had advanced Firoz to high office and 
marked him out as his successor. When, therefore, 
Muhammad died, Firoz was proclaimed king The 

devout and studiotis Firoz was entirely under the 
influence of learned theologians. He tried to rule the 
country in accordance with the wishes of these bigots. 
For the first time in the history of Muslim rule m India, 
measures based upon religious bigotry were enforced. 
The poll-tax (Ja:;iya) was levied upon the Brahmans, 
and conversions were encouraged. Decrees for regulating 
the diess, food, and adoinments of the Muslims were 
proclaimed Apait fioni lehgioiis bigotij^ however, 
the king was a mild, humane, and pleasuie-loving 

rulei , he was weak and n resolute, devoid of 

ambition foi conquest and gloiy, and lacking 
m stern and maitial qualities He had, however, the 
welfare of his people at heart He worked for their 
prosperity and health He dug canals and built hospitals, 
schools and lest houses He was fond of laying out 
gaidens and cities and erecting fine buildings 

Fiioz ruled ovei an empire i educed by the 

independence of the Deccan and Bengal He made 
no attempts to obtain contiol over the Deccan, even 
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when his intervention was sought by the Bahmanis. 
He tried twice to bring Bengal under his sway 
The first expedition was led by him m 1353-54, it 
penetrated through Bengal to Ikdala, but failed The 
second expedition of 1359-60 also did not meet with 
success, but on their return the army invaded Orissa and 
sacked the town of Pun 

His conquest of Nagarkot in 1361 is interesting, 
because he obtained a number of Sanskrit books which 
were translated by his order into the Persian 
language. 

His campaigns in Sindh (1362-64) showed lack of 
military skill, for although he started with a large army 
he was forced to retreat Only after the army had been 
greatly re-inforced was he able to secure the submission 
of the ruler of Thatta 

The only other military exploits of Firoz were the 
liaiassment of Katehai (Rohilkhand) and the forcible 
lealisation of levenue in Etawah, where the Hindu chiefs 
had refused payment For five successive years 
(1377-82) the district of Katehar was punished by the 
royal troops led by the Sultan in person 

The administration of Sultan Firoz was inspiied by 
three aims — ^leverence for religious injunctions, necessity 
to plj^cate the nobles, and desire to better the condition of 
the people 

Religious considerations influenced his dealings with 
the Hindus and iion-Sunni Muslim sects They 
also influenced his scheme of taxation, the administration 
of justice and pooi relief, and the patronage of 
learning He imposed the poll-tax on Brahmans 
and persecuted the Shiahs and others He abolished 
numerous taxes in order to levy only those sanctioned 
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by leligion He dispensed strict justice and 
forbade the use of torture in criminal cases. He made 
arrangements to give employment to the poor and aids 
in the marriage of girls. 

The Sultan had ascended the throne with the help 
of the military commanders and noblemen He regarded 
It as his duty to keep them pleased. The system of 
assigning lands to troopers and officers which Alauddm 
had deprecated, was greatly extended m his reign. The 
salaries of officers and soldiers were fixed on a very 
liberal scale, and payment was not made from the 
treasury, but by assignments of land revenues, equal in 
amount to the salary Thus the greater part of 
the empire was divided amongst assignment-holders 
ijagirdars) 

To please them fuither the audit of the income and 
expenditure of the officers, which the revenue ministry 
used to hold at the capital eveiy year, was relaxed; and 
other favours were shown to them. The effect of these 
measures was that the jagirdars tended to become 
hereditary owners of fiefs, and the authority of the state 
was seiiously limited This affected the aimy too, for 
laxity of audit and inspection led to evil practices 
which reduced the strength of the troops 

It was partly to lemove this that Firoz attempted to 
oigamse an aimy of slaves wholly dependent upon the 
Sultan and foiming his bodyguaid The numbers, 
however, grew so laige that the state could not bear the 
expense; and they had to be suppiessed by his successors. 

Firoz had a genuine legaid foi the peasantiy Their 
happiness largely depended upon the administiation of 
land revenue In the last reign the high demand of the 
state and di ought had pioduced gieat disoidei The 
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collection of revenue was placed in the hands of farmers 
who did not care for the well-being of the cultivators, 
and weie anxious only for their own profits The central 
provinces were, therefore, depopulated and tillage had 
shrunk Firoz changed all this The goveinors and 
other officers and the Hindu chiefs continued to collect 
the revenue, but they weie treated with consideration and 
remained friendly In their turn they did not oppress 
the peasantry The policy of Fiioz was to encourage the 
peasant to impiove his crops and to extend cultivation. 
His mildness in the matter of the collection of land-tax 
and the abolition of vexatious cesses had the desired 
effect He actively helped in carrying out the policy by 
constructing irrigation works He dug four canals from 
the Sutlaj and Jumna iiveis which broughl feitility to 
the lands through which they passed 

The Sultan had a passion foi building edifices, laying 
out gardens and planning towns His inemoiy is kept 
alive by the towns of Jaunpui, Falehabad, Hissai and 
Finizabad, and the monuments at Delhi 

The Later Tughluqs, 1388>'1413. — On the death 
of Fiioz Shah, a civil wai biokc out between his son 
and the giaiidsoiis After some fighting Nasiriiddin 
Muhammad Shah occupied Delhi and ascended the tin one 
His leign lasted foin yeais (1390-94) Dining this 
peiiod lebellions biokc out on all sides, and the lojal 
powei sank low 

ITc was succeeded by Mahmud Shah Tiighluq who 
was a minoi He was the last king of the dynasty, and 
was weak and incompetent The nobles paid no heed to 
the 01 del s of the state, the Flmdu chiefs llhew off all 
obedience, and the goveinois of piovinces established 
themselves as independent rulers. 
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The disintegration of the empire gave opportunity 
to Timur, the Amir of Central Asia, to invade India, He 
started on his expedition from his capital Samarqand in 
the summer of 1398, and marched through Afghanistan 
to the Indus, after the rams He crossed the Indus 
without opposition and overran the Punjab In midwinter 
he arrived at the outskirts of Delhi Mahmud, who 
offered battle on the plain outside the city, was defeated, 
and his army fled in wild disorder He took refuge in 
Gujarat Timur entered Delhi which was pillaged and 
sacked by his troops After plundering and slaughtering 
the inhabitants of Delhi, Timur returned to his 
country by way of Meerut, Ilardwai, Jammu and 
Bannu 

The shock of the invasion threw the country into 
complete anarchy, and the Tughluq empiie, which was 
already on the decline, dissolved Mahmud, who had 
fled to Gujarat, now returned to the capital, but he was 
merely a puppet in the hands of the nobles After a 
nominal reign of twenty yeais, he died m 1413. 
With his death the rule of the Turkish Sultans of Delhi 
came to an end. 

Causes of the Downfall of the Tughluq Empire. 

— The Delhi .Sultanate of tlie Middle Age was established 
by the conquests of adventurous princes The size of the 
empire was vast and the means of communication 
and transport within it, defective. It was, 
therefore, necessary to divide the empire into 
provinces which were governed by officers who 
exercised almost the same authority as the king 
himself In such circumstances, the condition for the 
maintenance of the solidarity of the empire was that the 
governors wielding such great powers should be 
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thoroughly loyal to the central authority and zealous in 
their devotion to the interests of the state, also that the 
king should be vigilant in keeping watch over the actions 
of his commanders, and capable and prompt in taking 
steps to stamp out any signs of disobedience Whenever, 
therefore, the sceptre fell into weak hands or the 
governors became rebellious, the decline of the state 
set in 

The only considerations which kept the great 
officers loyal to the state were those of personal and 
family relationship The bonds of race, religion and 
territory were weak, and the fact that officers belonged 
to the same race, or came from the same country or 
followed the same religion, as the king, did not deter 
them from rebelling against their lord if they felt 
aggrieved or found an opportunity to rebel 

The empire was maintained by the special corps of 
officers which the king organised and which was personally 
loyal to him. Such were the Shamsi and Balbani officers 
of the early kings 

The iOialji Kings destroj-ed the powei of these 
Turkish officers and raised Khalji officers to power The 
Tughluqs, in their tuin, disbanded the Khalji officers 
Muhammad tried to enlist foreigners in their place, but 
they proved faithless and brought disaster to the 
kingdom Firoz depended upon the converts His most 
trusted lieutenants were Khan Jahan Maqbool and his son, 
who were Hindus from Telmgana and who had accepted 
Islam He also sought to strengthen his authority by 
collecting an army of slaves Neither the converts nor 
the slaves proved a bulwark of the empire, and the lesiilt 
of their general employment was that the state became 
weak at the centre. 
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A second cause of the decline of the 
Tughluq empire was that India suffered in the 
leign of Muhammad from natural misfortunes and 
the experiments of the Sultan A number of provinces 
broke away from the empire. Its resources were 
diminished, and Firoz was unable to re-assert his power 
over the lost territories His weak and worthless 
successors, whose reigns were distracted by civil wars, 
gave further impetus to the tendencies of disintegration. 

In the third place, the measures of Firoz directly 
led to the weakening of the state. The extension 
of the Jagir system i educed the revenues of the kingdom, 
diminished the control of the state over the nobility, and 
stimulated their desiie for autonomy The policy of 
securing conveisions by means of material rewards 
encouiaged the advancement of selfish men who cared 
little for the interests of the state The growth of the 
slave organisation led to the exhaustion of the royal 
lesources and to tumults in tlie capital 

Lastly, it must be remembered that India was a 
vast country inhabited by peoples among whom there 
was little social solidarity, and it was impossible to expect 
a unified state built upon foundations which were so 
diverse In the Middle Age the peoples were gradually 
evolving piovincial societies They were not yet 
conscious of their territorial unity, but they possessed 
provincial languages which were becoming the media of 
expression of religious and literary sentiments Sanskrit 
might be the language of the learned and Persian the 
language of the court, but the languages of the people were 
Hindi, Maiathi, Bengali, Telugu, Tamil, etc The result 
of this movement was that the unifying tendency 
remained weak and pro^ mcialism flourished 
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The Tughluq empire, distracted by internal dissen- 
sions, lost its coherence as a result of the invasion of 
Timur, and it was not till after neaily a century and 
a half that a descendant of Timur staited again the 
process of the unification of India The hisloiy of these 
years is a naiiative of the doings of the d 3 masties which 
established themselves in the piovinces on the luins of 
the Tughluq empiie. 

(e). The Provincial Kingdomsi 1413 — 1526 
The Kingdom of Delhi 

The Sayyids, 1413-51.— On the extinction of 
the Tughluq dynasty, Khizi Khan, who was the 
governor of Multan at the time of Timiu’s invasion and 
who had been appointed by him as governor of Lahoie, 
occupied Delhi His authority did not extend much 
beyond the environs of Delhi, and he spent most of his 
time in fighting with Ins neighbouis His son, Mubarak 
Shah 1 tiled fiom 1421 to 1434, when lie 
was assassinated at the instigation of his Wazir Prince 
Muhammad, a^grandson of Khizr Khan, was tlien laised 
to the throne, but his authority was even moie ciicuin- 
scribed than that of his piedecessors, for many of his 
noblemen had shaken off their allegiance Aftei his 
death, Bahlol Lodi, the governor of Lahore, seized Delhi 
in 1451 from his incompetent son, and bi ought to 
an end the rule of the Sayyid dynasty m Delhi 

The Lodis, 1451-1526.— Bahlol Lodi was a stiong 
and vigoious lulei who succeeded in le-asseiting the 
powei of Delhi ovei the Jagirdais and Rajas of tlie Doab 
and Mewat His advance was lesisted by the 
Sharqi king of Jaunpur, and Bahlol waged many wais 
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against him, till m 1478 he succeeded in capturing 
Jaunpur and m driving the Sharqi king into exile. 

On his death his son, Sikandar, ascended the throne 
in 1489 He was a capable, strong but bigoted king 
He had to be constantly on the march to put down the 
rebellions of the feudatoiy Afghan noblemen, who were 
rough and haughty It was a difficult task to keep them 
under subjection. The Hindu chiefs of Etawah, Gwalior, 
and Chanderi also gave a lot of trouble, and much of 
the Sultan’s lime was occupied in campaigns against them 
By the conquest of Jaunpur the boundary of the Delhi 
kingdom touched Bengal, and Sikandar made a treaty 
with the king of Bengal to secuie his eastern 
frontier. 

Sikandar founded the city of Agra and made it 
his capital He died in 1517 and his son, Ibrahim 
Lodi, succeeded him. His uncle, Jalal Khan, challenged 
his accession, and the quarrel between the nephew and 
uncle distracted the kingdom Ibrahim had a suspicious 
disposition and superior manneis, which antagonised the 
Afghan nobles The governors of Bihar, Ghazipur 
and the Punjab turned against him and raised the 
standard of revolt. Daulat Khan Lodi, the governor 
of Lahore, invited Babur, the king of Kabul, to 
invade India In 1524 Babur crossed the Indus 
and advanced upon Lahore, in order to overthrow 
Ibrahim and place his uncle, Jalal Khan, on the throne 
But affairs m Afghanistan did not allow him to 
proceed further, and he returned to Kabul. In 
1525 he came back to Lahore, foiced Daulat Khan to 
submission, and marched upon Delhi Ibrahim advanced 
to Panipat to meet the invader but suffered a complete 
defeat and was killed in battle (1526) The rule of the 
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Lodi dynasty canie to an end, and a new era began in 
the histoiy of India. 

The Provincial Kingdoms. — ^Although after the 
decline of the Tiighluqs the unity of the Delhi empire 
was lost, the establishment of provincial kingdoms 
saved the greater part of India from becoming a prey 
to anaichy. These kingdoms not only maintained order 
in the different piovinces of India, but they became centres 
of enlightenment and culture, and they encouraged the 
growth of the piovincial unity which found its expression 
in art, language and hteiatuie. 

Among these langdoins the important ones m the 
noith weie Bengal. Jaunpur, Malwa, Gujaiatand Kashmir 
Besides these, the Rajput piinces had le-asserted then 
powei and established principalities m the Himala 3 ^aii 
region, Rajputana and Central India In the Deccan, the 
Bahinam kingdom, and in the soutli, the kingdom of 
Vija}^nagar flouiished during this period. 

Bengal— During the last years of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq’s leigii one of the Muslim officers, MaliK 
I]}'as, made himself tlie independent chief of Bengal and 
transferied his capital fiom Lakhiiauti to Pandua 
Fiioz Tughluq attempted to bung him undei subjection, 
but without success. 

During the reign of his successors the autlioiity was 
disputed by the Rajas of Dinajpui. Nasiruddin Mahmud 
Shah (1442-60) rebuilt the old capital of Gam. His 
successors had tumultuous reigns, and a new dynasty was 
founded by Alauddm Husain Shah in 1493 He proved 
to be tlie greatest of the Muslim kings of Bengal. 

Husain Shah established order in the kingdom, and 

led a successful expedition into Assam, although he 
failed to subjugate it permanently. His son, Nusral 
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Shah, conquered Tirhut In his time Babur invaded 
India and the Portuguese appeared m Bengal. He was 
murdered in 1533. 

Five years later Slier Shah conquered Bengal, 
and the Afghans held it till it was conquered by 
Akbar 

The Muslim kings of Bengal were enlightened ruleis. 
They were great patrons of art and literature, and it was 
through their encouragement that the Bengali language, 
which had been neglected under the Hindu kings, was 
elevated to a literary status Under their patronage many 
great Sanskrit works were rendered into Bengali. Nusrat 
Shah ordered the translation of the Maliahharat The 
Ramayana was translated by the poet Krittivasa, probably 
at the instance of a Muslim ruler Husain Shah 
employed Maladhar Vasu to translate the Bhagvata, and 
Vidyapati dedicated some of his poems to Nusrat Shah 
The Bengal kings were great builders too Their most 
famous monuments are the mosques at Pandua and at 
Gaur, 

The Sharqi Kingdom of Jaunpur.— Malik Sarwai 
founded the kingdom of Jaunpur in 1394 He established 
his authority over Oudh, over the Gangetic Doab as far 
west as Koil, and m the east over Tirhut and Bihar On 
his death in 1399, Mubarak Shah ascended the throne. 
During his reign the Delhi Sultans made unsuccessful 
attempts to subjugate Jaunpur. His son, Ibrabm, was a 
great king He annexed Sambhal, invaded Bengal and 
went to war with the king of Malwa for the annexation 
of Kalpi. His son, Mahmud, continued the war against 
Malwa, and began hostilities against the Lodis without 
much result. Mahmud’s son, Muhammad, was a violent 
and capricious tyrant, and his own kinsmen and nobles 
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rose against him and slew him They raised his brothei, 
Husain, to the throne. 

Husain led a pliindeimg expedition into Oiissa, and 
aftei returning from there attacked Gwalior, and then 
undertook the conquest of Delhi In the war which 
followed with Bahlol. foituiie turned against Husain He 
suffered defeat, and his capital was occupied by the Lodi 
king in 1476 Husain fled into Bihar and died m 
exile The kingdom of Jaunpui was annexed to Delhi 

Although the Sharqi kingdom lasted only about eighty 
years, Jaunpur attained a high degree of piosperity 
during the period The kings erected a number of 
buildings, of which the mosques only have remained. 
Their architecture shows a pleasing combination of 
strength and refinement, and of the Hindu and Muslim 
ideas of art Vidyapati has bestowed high praise on the 
prosperity and wealth of the city, which, for its culture, 
earned the title of the Shiraz of the east ^ 

Malwa.--After Timui^s invasion Malwa became 
independent under Dilawar Khan In 1405 his son, 
Hushang, ascended the throne He waged many wars 
against the kingdom of Gujarat Fortune, however, did 
not always favour him and he gained no advantage in 
the wais He led an expedition into Orissa m the disguise 
of a merchant and brought a number of elephants He 
came into conflict with the kings of Delhi, Jaunpui and 
the Deccan, but he maintained his dominion and powei 
intact 

His mimstei, Mahmud, seized the ihione in 
1436 and founded a dynasty which ruled for nearly a 
century Mahmud was a great warrior and a capable and 
ambitious king He aimed at the conquest of Delhi, 
Gujarat, Chitor and the Deccan He gained some 
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successes over Rana Kumbha and captured some 
Rajput fortresses, but he was unable to capture 
Chitor His invasion of the Deccan proved dis- 
astrous, and his intervention in the affairs of Gujarat, 
Jaunpur and Delhi bi ought him no piofit Yet 
he acquired a high reputation, and his fame 
spread to distant lands. During his leign the Muslims 
and Hindus weie happy and maintained a friendly 
inteicouise His successors inled ovei Mahva in 
peace In 1510 Mahmud IT made himself King 
with the help of Mediiii Rai, a Rajput chief 
Rut the Rajput minister domineered over his master, 
and lieated the Muslim officers with contempt 
In Older to get rid of him Mahmud asked the help 
of the king of Gujarat, who lesponded to the appeal, 
captuied Mandu, the capital, and massacred the Rajputs 
Medini Rai, however, sought the help of Rana Sangram 
Singh of Chitor The forces of Mahmud were defeated, 
and Mahmud himself became a prisoner. Although he 
was released, his authority was greatly reduced Then 
Bahadur Shah, the king of Gujarat, declared war on him, 
annexed his territory in 1531, and put an end to the 
independent kingdom of Malwa 

The kings of Malwa adorned the two capitals of 
Dliar and Mandu with splendid buildings, the most note- 
worthy being the Jami Masjid, Hindola Mahal, Jahaz 
Mahal and the tomb of Hushang 

Gujarat. — Gujarat attained its independence when 
Muzaffar Shah, the goveinoi, withdrew his allegiance in 
1401, but the leal founder of the kingdom was Ahmad 
Shah whose reign lasted for thirty years (141141). 
He was a successful ruler, who established his sway over 
the whole of Gujarat and defeated his neighbours— the 
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Sttifens or ifaiwa and the chiefs of Bajputana* He oailt 
the dtj of Ahmedahad. 

His grandson, Sultan 3Iahinud Begara, y/as the most 
eminent long of Gujarat. He reigned from 1458 to 1511. 
He vraged v,-ars against the Banas of KatHuavrar and the 
Bajput chiefs. He interfered in the aSairs of Maiy'a, 
Kbandcsh. Sindh, and the Deccan. Ter, yards the dose 
of his reign he came into confiict vrith the Portuguese is^ho 
had established themselves on the v;estem coast of India. 
He allied himself rdth the Sultan of Turkey', and the 
allied forces defeated the Portuguese. Later the 
Portuguese vron a naral victory over the Muslim Sect and 
hecame masters of the Arabian Sea. iMahmud di^ after 
a glonous reign of S%-tvro 3 'ears- 

On his death Muzaffar Shah II succeeded to the 
throne, and he helped Zilahmud of Malwa to r^ain his 
authonh' from the Rajputs under Medini Rai. 

The last idrig oi Gujarat was Bahadur Shah 
(1526-37). He conquered ilalvra in 1531, captured 
Chitor m 1533, and repulsed the attacks or the 
Portuguese on Diu. Gujarat was subjected to the invasion 
of Humavun in 1535, and two years later Bahadur 
Shah was drowned oS Diu. The hngdom fell 
state of anarchy and was conquered by Akoar in la/2 

Gujarat was the home of a hsautiiul style of 
architecture in which the Hindu and the Muslim elements 
were exquisitely blended. The kings and noblemen 
erected wonderful mosques, sfQ)ped wells tomb* and 
palaces. These were adorned with stone lattices and Other 
ornaments of the most delicate workmansUp. Gujamt, 
a%o, acquired a great reputation for the crarts or ea»ing 
with silk, cotton and gold thread. 

Hie Hinaa PrincipaJilies of the Hortb^The 
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conquest of India by the Tuikisli Sultans extinguished 
the leading principalities of the noith But petty Rajpui 
chiefs, Rais and Rajas, who paid tribute to the Sultans 
of Delhi, continued to exist m laige numbers throughout 
the period Whenever the weakness of the lulers gave 
them an opportunity they withheld the tiibute and 
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asserted their independence vSuch weie the chiefs of 
Mewat, the Doab, Katehar (Rohilkhand), etc 

Besides these petty chiefs there were two belts of 
territory where independent piinces ruled The first 
was the border region of the noithern mountains, i e, the 
region consisting of the siib-Himalayan hill states like 
Kangra, Almora, Nepal and Bhutan Kashmii, which 
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belongs to this icgion, had come undei Muslim uile about 
the middle of the fourteenth centiiiy, but the other states 
niaintamed their independence tin oughout the Middle Age 

The second legion was the dividing territoiy of the 
cenlial uplands, sti etching fiom the Aiavallis on the 
west to Oiissa in the east The Rajput states situated 
in tins legion weie never completely subdued, and the} 
always offered lesistance to the Sultans of Ddln Amon^ 
these states the impoitant ones were the pimcipahtics of 
Rajpiitaiia, Bundelkhand, and Gondwana. 

Tliie Sisedias of Mewar.--The Sisodias of Me war 
were a younger branch of the Gulnlots who ruled over 
Mewar foi ovei six centuiies In 1303, when Alauddm 
Khalji conquered Chitoi, the senior bianch of the 
Gulnlots died out In 1326 Hammii, who belonged 
to the younger bianch and was the chief of the Sisodias, 
re-established the independence of Mewar which his 
successors maintained With Mokal, the fourth luler of 
Mewar, began the expansion of the Sisodia powei His 
successor, Kumbha (1433-68), was a foiceful lulei 
He captuied many foits and brought a number of Rsjput 
chiefs under Ins sway He waged wais against the kings 
of Malwa and Gujaiat In 1437 he defeated Mahmud 
of Malwa at Saiangpar, took him prisonei and laid siege 
to the capital, Maadu. Later he generously leleased 
Mahmud, who tried to wipe out his disgrace by leading 
a number of expeditions into Mewar, but without success 
In 1457 the ruleis of Malwa and Gujarat made a joint 
attack upon Mewar, which was repulsed 

Kumbha was an aitist and poet He wrote books 
on music and aidntectuie and composed a number of 
diamas He was also a gieat builder He erected the 
famous Towel of Victory at Clutor to coniniemorate Ins 
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of Alauddm Hasan Bahinaii Shah, and made Giilbarga 
Ins capital. 

The kingdom thus founded lasted from 1347 to 
1526 For nearly a century and a quarter (1347-1482) 
it continued to flourish, till it extended from sea to sea 
Its rulers enjoyed success against their enemies, among 
whom the most formidable were the kings of Vijayaiiagar 
During the next half century (1482-1526) power fell 
into the hands of the generals The kingdom was 
weakened by the quarrels of the nobility, and was at last 
broken up into five Sultanates. 

Alauddm Hasan, the founder of the kingdom, was 
also the organiser of the administration He divided 
the kingdom into four provinces, appointed governors 
and laid down their duties. 

Among his successors, Muhammad Shah I (1358-73), 
and Firoz (1397-1422) were noteworthy rulers 
Muhammad and Firoz waged fierce wars against 
the Rajas of Vijayanagar. In these wars the bone of 
contention was the Raichur Doab, that is, the land between 
the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers The Rajas of 
Vijaj^anagar utilised tv try opportunity to cross the 
Tungabhadra and seize the forts m the Doab, and on 
these occasions the Bahmani kings led out their forces 
against them, defeated them in battle and laid siege to 
Vijayanagar. 

The Rajas of Warangal, who were the allies of the 
Rajas of Vijayanagar, were usually involved in these 
wars, in which they lost much of their western territories 
Ahmad Shah (1422-35), who succeeded Firoz, carried 
on the fight against Vijayanagar and subjugated 
the kingdom of Warangal He changed the capital to 
Bidar During the reign of his son, Alauddm, quarrels 
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bioke out betweai the two gioups of his nobility, the 
Deccanis and the Foreigneis The king of Malwa, 
Mahmud, invaded the Deccan m 1461 and advanced upon 
Bidar, but the suppoit of the utler of Gujaiat foiced 
Mahmud to withdiaw. Dming the minority of 
the next ruler, Mahmud Shah III (1464-82), the 
affaiis of the state were managed by the Queen-mother 
and Mahmud Gawan, the minister 

Mahmud Gawan was a great statesman He i ef oimed 
the administiation, and centralised authoiity over the 
aimy in the hands of the king. But the Deccani nobles 
were jealous of him and they succeeded m alienating the 
king from him The old and innocent ministei was 
executed, and liis death removed the only peison who 
could maintain order and unity m the kingdom 

The death of Mahmud Shah in 1482 was 
followed by a peiiod of disorder m which the king and 
his ministers neglected the affairs of government, and 
allowed the provincial governors and generals to assume 
independence Thus the Bahmani kingdom was divided 
into five principalities — the Add Sliahi of Bijapur, the 
Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnagar, the Imad Shahi of Beiar 
the Band Shahi of Bidar and the Qutub Shahi of 
Golkonda 

Of these five piincipalities, that of Berar was annexed 
by the Nizam Shahis in 1575, and that of Bidai came 
to an end m 1609 Ahmadnagar was absorbed in 
the Mughal empire during the reign of Shahjahan, and 
Golkonda and Bijapur weie extinguished by Auiangzeb 
m 1687 

The Bahmani kings were generous patrons of art 
and science. Their courts attracted scholars, poets, 
aitists, and soldieis fiom Peisia and other lands They 
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built strong foi tresses, like that of Daulatabad, which 
are monuments of high military engineering Their 
mosques and tombs are impiessive and their colleges 
imposing in appearance The successors of the 
Bahmanis, the princes of Bijapur and Golkonda, also 
erected magnificent buildings. Among them the most 
notable is the Gol Gumbaz, or the great tomb of 
Muhammad Add Shah. 

During the period of the Bahmani rule a number 
of poets flourished in Maharashtra who wrote devotional 
poems in Marathi, Jiianeshwar, the writer of a com- 
mentary on the Bhngavad G%ta, and Namdeva and Ekanath 
the hymn-makers are famous among them Their rule 
also gave encouiagement to the rise of a rich liteiature 
m Deccani Hindi (or Urdu) The Muslim saints wrote 
religious books in prose and poetry for the common 
people, and the kings and poets composed poems on the 
Persian model 

Vijayanagar. — When the Deccan rose in revolt 
against Muhammad Tughluq, the Hindu princes of the 
south made use of the opportunity to assert their inde- 
pendence and establish their own kingdom Planhar, the 
chief of Anagiindi (a fort on the northern bank of the 
I'ungabhadra), and his brother Bukka founded the city of 
Vijayanagar in 1336 and made it the capital of the 
new kingdom Most of the southern states acknowledged 
the suzeiainty of Vijayanagar, and its sway extended over 
the whole of the peninsula from sea to sea, south of 
the Tungabhadra. 

The kings of Vijayanagar, however, coveted the 
Doab of Raichui and waged incessant wars with the 
Bahmanis for the possession of it Their fiequent 
attempts met with stout opposition and were usually 
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unsuccessful The first line of the kings of Vijayanagar 
ruled till 1487 Among them Devaraya II (1421-48) 
was the most noted luler He organised a large foice of 
j\liislim archers to stieiigthen his army, and showed 
special favours to them During his reign the kingdom 
attained the height of prosperity Conti, the Italian 
traveller, and Abdui Razzak, the Persian ambassador, 
visited his couit, and they have left glowing accounts of 
the wealth and splendour of Vijayanagar 

Devaraya’s death was followed by confusion, and a 
new dynasty assumed power in 1505 Krishna 
Devaiaya, who ascended the throne in 1509, was the 
greatest iiiler of the new dynasty During his reign the 
Portuguese took possession of Goa He fixed the rivei 
Krishna as the boundary between his kingdom and that 
of Oi issa He seized the Raichur Doab as the Bahmani 
piiiKijuhties weie then quarrelling among themselves 
He died in 1530 

After his death factions broke out in the realm 
The Muslim Sultans of the Deccan were at first divided 
among themselves, and were unable to intervene m the 
affairs of Vijayanagar, but during the leign of the last 
king Sadashiva Raya, the regent Rama Raya seized the 
throne He led expeditions against the Bahmani Sultans 
and raided the territories of even his allies among them 
His arrogant and insulting behaviour united the 
Sultans against him, and they made a joint attack upon 
him A great battle was fought at Raksas-Tangadi — 
known as the battle of Talikota — ^wheie Rama Raya was 
defeated and killed (1565) 

The empire of Vijayanagar then ceased to exist But 
Rama Raya’s bi other Tirumal, who escaped fiom the 
liattle, established a new dynasty which continued to rule 
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in the south for many years 

The Rajas of Vijayanagar patronised Sanskrit 
learning, Sayana, the great Vedic commentator, and his 
learned brother Madhava, the philosopher, were ministers 
at their court Telugu poets also received great 
encouragement from them They built immense 
irrigation and water supply woiks, palaces and temples, 
and they employed many fine sculptors and painters 

(f). State of Society and! CiviKsation, 1200 — ^1526 

Society. — ^The Turks "who conquered India were 
Mussalmans by religion, but they differed m race from 
the Arabs, who were the first J^Iuslims to settle m India 
After the conquest of India, many inhabitants of Persia, 
Central Asia and other western countries, who professed 
Islam, came and settled m India Many Hindus also 
adopted the new faith The Muslims did not quite adopt 
the caste system of the Hindus, but thej became divided 
into tribes and clans, and the sentiment of biradan 
(communal brotherhood; grew up among them, so that 
marriages outside the biradan were looked upon with 
disfavour ]\Iany Indian customs and practices which 
^>iere not expressly prohibited by Islam were adopted, for 
example the veneration of graves and tombs, the 
ceremonies of marriage and mourning and festivals, etc 
Society was much affected by the vices of drinking and 
gambling 

Religion.*— The basis of Islam is the Holy Book 
(the Quiaii), which is open to everyone to read No 
priest IS required to guide the religious duties of the 
]\Iuslim or to explain to him the doctrines of religion But 
from early times there Avere pious men in Muslim countries 
AAho led specially dcAOted fives Among them grew up 
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ideas and practices of an ascetic way of living Their 
aim was the realisation of God, and their method was the 
renunciation of the world and its pleasures. They were 
known as Sufis They resembled the Hindu and 
Buddhist monks In the thirteenth century a large 
number of these mystics came to India Some of them 
were poets like Jalaluddin Rumi, Fariduddin Attar and 
Amir Khusrau Others were heads of oiders or 
preachers, like Abdul Qadir Jilani, kluinuddin Cliishti, 
and Nizammuddin Auli 5 a They spread the doctrines 
of love of God and seivice of man, and converted many 
people to Islam They organised ordeis and trained 
disciples in the inner discipline of the spirit. 

The Muslim learned men and jurists formed a class 
by themselves They provided judges for the law courts, 
and from among them came historians and theologians 
They were rigid in their religious dogmas and intolerant 
towards other religions Their occupation Avith books 
made them unpractical and narrow 

Government and Administration. — ^The position 
of the king in the thirteenth century was that of 
a leader among chiefs of almost equal power The 
Sultan was elected from the nobles and did not hold 
hereditary authority There was no law of succession 
The Khaljis and Tughluqs developed the personal power 
of the king, and then the choice of the Sultan became 
restricted to the members of the royal family 

The king transacted business through two assemblies 
(1) The Durbar-i-Khas, and (2) the Durbar-i-Am The 
first was the administrative or consultative council, where 
the highest officers met and advised the king The 
second was the court where the king, as the highest 
judicial and executive authority, dispensed justice. 
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distiibuted rewards and honours, inspected ainnes 
and received ambassadors in the presence of Ins 
courtiers and officers 

The king had four principal imperial officers, the 
ministers of revenue, of war, of correspondence, and 
of markets Besides, he also appointed a regent or 
7iaib-%-mulk, whose position was higher than that of the 
ministers He maintained, in addition, a number of 
departments, e g , oi justice presided over by a Qazt, of 
police, of agncultiue, and a number of royal workshops. 

The country was divided into provinces, which were 
placed under governors whose duties were the main- 
tenance of peace and order, and the collection of levenue 
The number of provinces varied m this period, from 
twenty to twenty-five 

The army consisted of the royal bodyguard, the 
troops of the capital, the troops of the provinces 
maintained by the assignment-holders, and the contin- 
gents of the Hindu chiefs The first two formed the 
standing army of the state 

The officers were divided into three classes, the 
Khans, the Maliks and the Amirs, who were commanders 
of fixed numbers of troops Below them weie leaders 
of ten or hundred troopers The commanders performed 
both civil and military functions, and were paid by means 
of assignments of the revenues of villages or estates 

It was a custom in these times that every king 
usually dismissed the officeis of his predecessor, and 
appointed his own officers to whom he gave high rank 
Iltutmish had a coips of foity officeis, who held 
the highest lank Balban dismissed them and 
appointed his own officers The Khaljis got nd of the 
Balbani and Tiirki officeis and replaced them by Khaljis. 
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and lastly, the Tugliluqs substituted for them oflicers 
drawn from among foreigners, low class Muslims and 
converts Of course, the object was to have officials who 
would be loyal to the king, but the frequent changes 
created a spirit of personal attachment which proved 
fatal to the stability of the state 

The People.— The Hindus, who foimed the bulk 
of the subjects of the Sultans of Delhi, were divided into 
two classes (1) the chiefs or Rajas, Rais and headmen 
of villages or Muqaddams and Chaudhiis, and (2) the 
artisans, traders, and cultivators. The relations between 
the state and the first class were usually strained The 
chiefs never willingly paid the land-tax and never 
missed any opportunity to set authoiity at naught In 
the early days their numbeis weie so large that they 
predominated the Turkish empiie The Sultans had to 
lead frequent expeditions to bring them to Older, to 
teahse revenue and to punish them 

The measures of Alauddm and otheis were diiected 
against them Then numbers were gradually reduced by 
the transfer of their estates to the Muslim chiefs, 3 'et 
they remained a powerful class throughout the period 
The cultivators weie regarded as the real subjects 
or Raiyats It was their duty to plough the lands and raise 
crops for the maintenance of their chiefs and the slate 
In leturn they received piotection of life and property. 
Most of the kings weie solicitous of their welfare, but 
the mlei medial les between the state and the subjects were 
stiong, and tended to oppiess the people 

Towards their Hindu subjects the Muslim i tilers 
w'eie bound, both by law and by consideiations of policy, 
to maintain an attitude of toleiation From this veiy 
few kings made a departiue Foicible conveision oi 
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demolition of temples was rare Occasionally the poll 
tax was levied on Hindus, but its incidence was light. 
On the other hand, Hindus found employment under 
Muslim rulers, sometimes m the highest posts Masud 
the Ghaznavide appointed Tilak to suppress Niyaltigin’s 
rebellion. Alauddm conferred the title of Rai 
Rayan on Ramdeva Yadava and gave him the fief of 
Navasari Ghiyasuddin Tughluq set Raja ICameswar to 
rule over Mithila, and Medini Rai became the regent of 
Mahmud II of Malwa. The Muslim ittleis weie 
supported by the allegiance and homage of the Hindu 
chiefs and landholders, to whom they had given fiefs In 
fact one of the pietexts of Timur’s invasion of India was 
the toleration of Hmdinsni The subordinate posts in the 
administration weie, of couise, mainly m the hands of 
Hindus 

The Muslim ruleis were just towards their Hindu 
subjects, and “it was certainly possible for Hindus to 
obtain justice even against Musinns” They encouraged 
the arts and letters of the people In Bengal the rise of 
Bengali liteiatuie owes much to their encouragement 
The rise of Avadhi literature was due to the stimulus 
of the Sharqi kings of Jaunpur, and the first gieat poet 
in the language was Malik Muhammad Jayasi hi 
Gujarat Iiteiatuie developed m the time of the Muslim 
rulcis Nai Singh Mehta, the poet, lived in the fifteenth 
centmy Yusuf Adi! Shah made Marathi the court 
language The piincipalities of Bijaptir and Golkonda 
weie centres of Urdu hteiature, and many Add Shahi 
and Qutiib Sliahi kings were good Qidu poets tlieinselves 

Of the employment of Hindu artisans and craftsmen, 
the mominients of the kings are a shining pi oof In 
working for their masteis they created new styles of 
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architecture in which the strength and ornamentation of 
Hindu buildings nas combined with the grace and 
simplicity of Muslim architecture 

That the Muslim iiilers nere gieat patrons of letters 
is well kiionn Great writers m Peisian flourished 
throughout the period, among nhom Amir ICliusrau and 
Badr-i-Chach, the poets, and Minliajiis Siraj and 
Ziauddin Barm the historians, and Ainulmulk, the letter- 
writer, may be mentioned 

But the rulers were also interested m the 
sciences and arts of their Hindu subjects Albiruni 
studied Hindu religion and philosophy, and wrote 
treatises on them in Arabic Firoz Tughluq liad 
Sanskrit works rendered into Persian, and Sikandar 
Lodi ordered the translation of a medical nork from 
Sanskrit into Persian 

With the ad\ent of the Muslims man) arts and 
crafts and scientific processes came into India, eg., the 
making of paper, the use of certain acids, the working 
of new metals, and a branch of astionomy, called in 
Sanskrit Tapk 

The independent Hindu chiefs were treated by the 
Muslim kings as foreign states — sometimes at peace, more 
often at nar with them Now the wars of those times 
were waged with terrible barbarities The parties did 
not spare their enemies — lionour life, property, 
religious buildings — nothing escaped de\astation and 
desecration If the Muslims killed the men, took captive 
the women, plundered and sacked the cities and burnt 
the temples of the Hindus, the Hindus did exactly the 
same when they triumphed orer the Muslims But there 
weie no wais of religion betw'een them The Hindus 
did not fight for Hinduism, nor did the Muslim princes 
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fight for Islam Both fought for dominion and power 
The Hindu chiefs were at wai against the othei Hindu 
chiefs and against the Muslim Sultans, and so did the 
Muslim pimces fight among themselves and against the 
Hindus. There was scarcely any war m which the Hindus 
did not form part of the army of the Muslim commanders, 
and Muslims were usually found fighting under the 
banner of the Hindus The wars scarcely affected the 
poor peasants and aitisans whose lot was the same 
whether the chief was Hindu or Muslim 

The Influence of Islam on the Hindus .—The 
Hindu social and lehgious s} stems had developed without 
much external influence till the Muslims appealed in 
India In the Rajput period the growth of the caste 
system and of sectarian religions had been completed 
In the south, wheie the Muslims first settled, changes 
began in the Hindu religious and social ideas Many 
of these changes were due to the teachings of Sankara 
and the Saiva and Vaisnava saints Ramanuja gave a 
definite diiection to them, and tlie Bliakti movement found 
in his philosophy a reasoned basis His disciples carried 
fonvard the movement to all parts of India The religion 
of Bhakti, or love and devotion, which giadually spiead 
among the Hindu masses of the south and the north, 
had Its loots m the doctrines taught m the Upa^^'^shads 
and the Bhaqavad Giia But its wide popularity in the 
middle ages was the result of Muslim influence Some 
of the old features of Bhakti leceived a new emphasis 
fiom contact with Islam, and some weie actually derned 
from the ^Muslim faith 

The important doctrines of Bhakti weie the 
icah‘;at!jii of God thiougli love and through giace, 
and not hy means of external acts (kanna) like 
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pilgrimages, fasts, telling of lieads, etc , the devotion 
to the teacher {guru) who was regaided by the 
disciple as divine, the condemnation of caste diffei cnees, 
of the pietensions of priests, and of the woiship 
of idols Bhakti taught the equality of all, whether 
rich or poor, noble or humble, and belief in one 
transcendent God by whatever name He may be called 
These doctrines were preached by saints who sprang 
up in all paits of India They used the languages of the 
people to spiead their doctiines Kabir and Nanak 
preached m Hindi and Punjabi, Namdeva and Ekanath 
in Marathi, Miiabai in Rajasthani and Gujarati, Chaitanya 
in Bengali, Basava in Kanarese, Vemana in Telugii and 
the Siddhais in Tamil 

3. India under the Mughals, 1526>1818 
A. The Mughal Ascendancy, 1526 — 1707 

Babur was the conqueioi of Northern India His 
great successors extended the Mughal dominion till, in 
the leign of Aurangzeb, nearly the whole country was 
brought under one rule The period between the 
victory of Babur over Ibiahim Lodi (1526), and the 
death of Aiuangzeb (1707), is one of the most gloiious 
in the histoiy of India Under the Mughal iiileis the 
fame of India’s uealth and splendour spiead all over 
the woi Id India achieved a political unity and a common 
cnilisatinii in which all her jieople paiticipatcd The 
administiative sjstem was highly de^ eloped, and all parts 
of the coiinti) were hi ought undei a unifoim go\ eminent 
The people prospeied, and ails and letteis flourished 
During the icign of Aurangzeb decline set in, and 
in the eighteenth century the empire W'as rent bj 
miciiial dissensmns and the factions of the MaiathaSi 
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the Sikhs and the Jats The north-westein gates of India 
weie left unguaided, and invaders plundered and 
hariied the land and cieated anaichy and confusion, 
The Eiiiopean settleis on tlie coasts of India found an 
oppoitunity to mteifere m Indian affairs and to acquiie 
dominion Fioin among them the British ultimately 
succeeded in overcoming then iivals and in establishing 
their power over India 

(a). Babur and Humayun and the Foundation 
of Mughal Rule in India 

Political Condition of India in the Sixteenth 
Century.— The break-up of the Tughluq empire in 
the fifteenth century had led to the establishment 
of a number of petty states in India 

Geographically they were distiibuted over three 
regions (1) the northern plains, (2) the central uplands, 
and (3) the Deccan 

In the first legion Sindh and Multan were under 
an independent prince, the Punjab was nominally a 
piovmce of Delhi, but really its Afghan governois 
regaided themselves as equals of the Delhi kings The 
kingdom of Delhi was held by the Lodis and included 
the whole of the Doab, and the Sharqi principality of 
Jaunpur and Bihar Bengal was independent in the east , 
and in the west Rajputaiia was united undei the 

supremacy of the Sisodias of Mcwar 

In the second region Gujaiat, Malwa, and Khandesi 
weie undei Muslim kings, and the eastern paits, me u mg 
Gondwana and Oiissa, were go^elned by Hindu pimces 
In the thud legioii the five Balunam Sultans o tie 
Deccan (now reduced to four) i tiled the northern pait, 
and the kings of Vijayanagai the southein 
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Of these states, the kingdom of Delhi was the most 
important Bahlol and Sikandar had made efforts to 
bung the northern plains under one dominion, but their 
monarchy was founded upon the good-will of the 
Afghan chiefs who were jealous of their status; and 
when Ibiahim offended their sense of self-respect by 
his haughty and suspicious conduct, the state was dis- 
tracted by revolts The powerful rivalry of the Sisodias 
reduced its strength still fuither 

Thus at the commencement of the sixteenth century 
Noithern India was again divided, and its Hindu and 
Muslim piinces were waging bitter feuds among them- 
selves The discontented Lodi goiernors and Rajput 
princes combined to invite a foreigner, Babur, the king 
of Kabul, to help them in overthrowing the unpopular 
Sultan of Delhi 

Babur's Early Career. — Babur was descended 
f 10111 Timur on the fathei’s side and fiom Chingiz Khan 
thiough his mother. At the age of twelve he became the 
ruler of Faighaiia, a petty principality in Central Asia 
His ambition was to become mastei of Samarqaiid which 
was the capital of the Timurid empire In Ins eaily 
days he made attempts to realise his ambition but 
failed He was diiven out of Cential Asia by the 
Uzbegs, and m 1504 he took possession of Kabul 
He spent a number of years m consolidating his position 
and then turned his attention to India 

Conquest of India,— In 1524 Daulat Khan Lodi, 
the goveinoi of the Punjab, who desiied to assume 
mdependent control of the Proiince, renounced his 
allegiance to Ibrahim and invited Babur to help him 
against the Sultan Babur, who had long entertained 
the design of conquest, welcomed the oppoitunity He 
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crossed the Indus and maiclied into Lahore But Daulat 
Khan turned against him and Babur did not consider 
it opportune to advance further into India He returned 
to Kabul and made preparations for the conquest of 
India In the winter of 1525, he led his forces 
from Afghanistan for the invasion of the Punjab. 
He defeated and scatteied Daulat Khan’s troops and 
enteied Lahore He now resolved to march upon Delhi, 
and received encouraging letteis from the nobles of 
Ibrahim’s court and from Rana Sanga, promising him 
support He encountered Ibrahim, who had advanced 
from Delhi to check the invader, on the fateful field of 
Panipat Although Babur’s army was much smaller in 
iiumbeis, it had the advantages of a fine artillery and a 
skilful general, and it inflicted a decisive defeat upon the 
undisciplined and badly led forces of Ibrahim The 
Sultan himself died on the field, and Delhi and Agra 
fell immediately into the hands of the victor The petty 
chiefs made then submission, and the Doab passed into 
Babur’s hands 

The first stage of the conquest was over Babur 
had now to contend against two other formidable 
enemies — the Afghan princes in the east, and the Rajputs 
under Rana Sanga ITe first marched against the Rana, 
who had seemed the alliance of the Lodi officeis The 
coinliined Indian forces fought against Babin at Khanwa 
( 1527 ) and weie louted Babur then tuincd to the 
Afghan chiefs in Bihai He attacked them on th. 
banks of the Ghaghia at its confluence with the (jaiigcs 
and triumphed over them (1529) The victories 
gave him masteiy ovci the wide tciiitoiy from the 
llmdukush mountains to the boidcis of Bengal 

Within a year of the battle of Ghaghia Babur 
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fell ill, and died in 1530. Although he laid the 
foundations of an einpiie, he had little time to lear the 
structure of its administration Babur proclaimed 
himself, accoiding to the Persian model, Padshah of India 
He determined to make India his home, and laid out 
gardens and buildings for his pleasure and comfoit 

Babur’s Character. — ^He was a fiank, open- 
heaited, cheerful man He was patient in adveisity 
and hopeful even after defeats He possessed noble 
ambitions, boundless couiage and a spiiit which loved 
adventure He was a skilful general and a mild, just 
and geiieious administiator He was fond of aits and 
literature, and had a fine hteiary taste He wiote 
both in piose and poetiy His memoirs are j'ustly famous 
foi their delightful style. 

Humayun.--Humayun, who came to the throne 
at the age of twenty-three, had serious difficulties to 
meet The conquests of his father were recent, and the 
government had not yet become stable, for the chiefs 
and the people had not accepted it with loyalty. It 
required statesmanship and strength on the part of the 
ruler to give it fiimiiess and stability. Unfortunately, 
Humayun’s position was wealcened by internal difficulties 
His brothers were ambitious and selfish, and desired to 
iiile independently They were jealous of him and 
hostile to him Humayun on his accession gave them 
laige provinces to govern Kamran was specially 
favoured, for he obtained not only Kandahar and Kabul, 
but seized the Punjab also and set up as an independent 
king. There were other lelations of the king who 
plotted against him Then the dangers which tin eat- 
ened the kingdom fioni outside were formidable The 
Lodis and other Afghan chiefs weie not reconciled to the 
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loss of power, and were making efforts in the east to 
recover their kingdom Bahadur Shah, King of Gujarat, 
was entertaining designs of acquiring the empire of Delhi. 

C3iaracter of Humayun, — ^Unfortunately the 
king, although an accomplished scholar and a brave, 
genial and merciful ruler, did not possess the qualities 
necessary for ovei coming the difficulties of the times 
ITe was weak and vacillating, he loved ease and pleasure. 
He did not possess sternness oi determination, nor had 
he the talents of a good general It is not siirpiising 
that circumstances proved too strong for him and he was 
unable to retain the conquests of Babur. 

Wars and Exile. — ITumayun’s enemies threatened 
his dominions from the east and the west Bahadur Shah, 
who was master of both Gujaiat and Malwa, had given 
shelter to his relations who were scheming for the throne 
Humayun invaded Malwa and drove Bahadur out oi 
Mandu, then he pursued him through Gujarat to Cambay, 
and captuied Champaner Heic he gave himself up to 
pleasure IIis inactivity and the disaffection of his 
brothers gave an opportunity to Bahadur to return 
Humayun was forced out of Gujaiat, and the conquests 
easily won weie soon lost. 

In the east Sher Khan Sur had fiist helped a Lodi 
pnncc to dine out the Mughals from Bihar and Oudh, 
but on his defeat he had submitted But while Humayun 
was busy m Gujarat he rose in open revolt Humayun 
proceeded against him and was allowed to pass through 
into Bengal. Sher Khan then took possession of the 
fortress of Chunar, cut Humayun’s communications 
with the capital, and when he returned, defeated him at 
Chausa (1539) Next year Humayun again met Sher 
Khan opposite Kanauj and was again defeated Delhi 
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and Agra fell into the hands of Sher Klian who assumed 
the title of king Humayiin fled towards Rajputana and 
Sindh During his exile Akbar was born at Amarkot m 
1542 Humayun could not stay here, and turned to 
Kandahar where his brother was governor. But the 
hostility of his brother obliged him to seek refuge with 
the Shah of Peisia 

Humayun»s Retum."-The Shah of Persia gave 
him assistance to recover his lost dominion He 
captured Kandahar in 1545, and then, after a long 
struggle with Kamian, occupied Kabul m 1550 With 
the suriender of Kamian three years later, Humayun 
became undisputed master of Afghanistan, and m 1554 
he resolved upon the reconquest of India Muhammad 
Shah Add Sur, and his minister Hemu, were then 
governing India But there were many competitors for 
the throne among the Afghans, and their quarrels had 
tin own the countiy into civil war and confusion The 
chances of Humayun were bright He invaded India in 
1555, defeated the Afghans and reoccupied Delhi and 
'Vgia The conquest was, however, hardly complete 
befoie he died fiom the injuries received in falling 
down the stairs of his house 

(b), Sher Shah and the Sur Dynasty, 154C— 1555 

Sher Khan was the son of a petty Afghan Jj^irdar 
of the Shahabad distiict in Behar He early showed signs 
of administrative capacity, for W'hen his father appointed 
him his deputy, he introduced important refoims in the 
land revenue administration When Babur came to 
India, he entered the service of the Mughal emperor, 
nho placed him m chaige of Bihar He utilised his 
position to make himself independent ruler of the piovince 
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Humayun attempted to bring him back to obedience, 
but his attempts faded, and he was driven out of India 
111 1540. Slier Shah then conquered Malwa, Sindh, 
Mai war, and Mewar, and subjugated the country of the 
Gakkhars in the north-western Punjab While laying 
siege to Kahnjar he was killed by an explosion of 
gunpowder in 1545 

Slier Shah was a remarkable king Although he 
ruled despotically, he ruled for the good of the people 
He was tolerant towards his Hindu subjects, and he dealt 
severely with the Jagirdars, chiefs and officials, both 
Mushm and Hindu, uho attempted to tyrannise over the 
peasants He reoigaiiised the civil admimstiation 
The country was divided into districts which consisted 
of a number of Parganas Each Pargana had a military 
commander, a treasurer, a judicial officer and two 
accountants — one who wrote in Hindi and the other in 
Persian He revived some ot the regulations of Alauddin 
Klialji regarding the army and the system of land revenue 
administration. The whole land was surveyed and 
measured Measurement was made the basis of the 
demand of the state, and the share of the state was 
fixed at one-fourth of the produce But the peasants 
who desired to pay according to the method of shaiing 
{Batai) of the produce were allow’cd to do so. 

The army was divided into divisions, and the 
divisions w’eie stationed under their commanders 
(Faujdars) at important places Besides, a standing 
army was maintained under the direct command of the 
king Tlie Hindus held high positions in the army For 
the detection and punishment of crime the villages were 
made responsible The muqaddams were punished if 
thefts and robberies in their locality remained undetected. 
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The couits were picsulcd over hy Qa7t^ and officeis of 
justice (Mtr Adi). 

Sher Shah stimulated trade and travel hy building 
roads One road, 1,500 Krosh long, ran from Kohlas 
on the Indus to Sonargaon near Dacca, a second led 
from Agra to Burhanpur (on the Tapti), a third from 
Agra to Chi tor, and a fourth from Lahore to Multan 
Shady trees were planted along the roads and rest houses 
established Equal provision was made for Hindus and 
Mussalmans m these houses. 

The stimulus which loads gave to commerce was 
further strengthened by the abolition of vexatious tolls 
and customs In adopting these measuies, Sher Shah's 
object was the creation of a consolidated state, whose 
ruler governed the whole country unifoimly and directly. 
Sher Shah died piemalurely, but his aims and ideas bore 
fruit in the times of Akbar. 

Sher Shah’s Successors.— On the death of Sher 
Shah, his son, Islam Shah, was raised to the throne 
Ills reign lasted eight years, and was disturbed by the 
intrigues of his brother and rebellions in the provinces 
A disputed succession followed and then Muhammad 
Add Shah assumed sovereignly in 1554 He was a 
worthless luler and he left the conduct of affairs m 
the hands of Hemu Revolts broke out all round, and 
while Add Shah was engaged in suppressing them, 
Humaynn, who bad become master of Afghanistan, 
invaded India and occujned Delhi and Agra (1555) 
Add Shah reined to Chunar, but Hemu marched towards 
the capital and drove out the Mughal commander He 
then advanced to Panipat with a large army and met 
the Mughals under Akbar and Bairam Khan He fought 
bravely, but lost the liattlc and was slain Add Slr^h made 
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no attempt to resist the Miighals, he remained m the 
east and was killed m an engagement with the king 
of Bengal Thus the dynasty of Sher Shah Siir came 
to an end 

(c). Akbar, 1556 — 1605 

Akbar, who came to the throne at the early age of 
thiiteen, had to face extraoidinary difficulties, for the 
country was seething with faction, disoidei and 
inteinecme wars To put an end to chaos and evolv^ 
01 del was a formidable task Babur had made an attempt 
to unify India politically, and Sher Shah to establish a 
uniform admimstiation, but neithei was able to cany the 
attempt to completion Akbar had not only to unite 
India iindei one sceptie and one system of administration, 
he had to achieve a higher object, namel 3 ^ to lay the 
foundations of a society held together by the bonds of 
a common culture 

His long reign of fort)^-nme yeais is almost equally 
divided /nto two paits by the yeai 1581, and the histoiy 
of each pait has to be considered under thiee aspects— 

( 1) military expeditions, (2) administrative leforms, and 
(3) social and religious lefonns 

(1) Military Expeditions, 1556-81. — ^At the time 
of Humayun’s deatli Akbar was too young to undertake 
the government of the country, therefore Bail am Khan, 
the trusted lieutenant of Humaynn, became regent, and 
Akbar remained in his tutelage for four years Their 
first task was to check the victouous advance of Hemu 
and recover Delhi and Agra The IMughal forces 
marched to Paiiipat, defeated and slew Hemu, and 
occupied Delhi and Agia The possession of the capital 
gave a gicat adAantagc to the conquerors, and thej soon 
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ssplead over the surrounding country In the j-ear 
1560 Akbar, who was then a youth of eighteen, 
resolved to take up the leins of government in his own 
lands, for Bairam Khan’s behaviour was becoming 
werbearing and he had offended many nobles He 
lismissed Ban am from seivice and ordered him to leave 
India on pilgrimage On his way to the sea coast he was 
murdered by an Afghan at Patan Bairam Khan was a 
,true and a loyal servant, and the Mughals owed their 
initial success to his detei;ginmation and bravery 

The next twenty j/iSirs saw the rapid conquest 
of Northern India Under the stolful and daring 
generalship of Akbar, the principalities of Central 
India, including Kahnjar (1569) and Gondwana 
(1564), were annexed, and m Rajputana the 
fortresses of Chitor (1568) and Ranthambhor (1569) 
were occupied War was earned on against the heroic 
Rana Piatap, Malwa was over-iun and subjugated in 
1564 and Gujarat was conquered in 1573 Akbar 
led an expedition into the east m 1574, and captured 
Patna and bi ought Bihar under his control His gencials 
invaded Bengal and Orissa next year, and put an end to 
the independent kingdom of Bengal m 1576 

Akbar had to quell many revolts during the period 
of the conquests The kinsmen and nobles of the 
Mughal emperor were ambitious and adventurous 
Many were constantly scheming for independence and 
principalit}^, and their restless activity gave enormous 
trouble to the emperor Akbar, however, was more than 
a match foi them He pursued them untiringly, and 
by Ihe wondeiful rapidit) of his marches, Ins fearlessness 
m facing their attacks, and generosity in dealing with 
them w’licn defeated, he ultimately crushed them or 
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reconciled them to his rule. The most seiious rebellion 
broke out m 1580 The admnustiative measures 
and the religious policy of Akbar had created a great deal 
of resentment. The narrow-minded theologians, the 
discontented noblemen, and the newly subjugated 
chiefs rose against the empeior. They conspired with 
Muhammad Hakim, the half-brother of Akbar, and the 
viceroy of Kabul, and aimed at the empeior’s dethrone- 
ment. Akbar drew up a careful plan to meet the enemies 
who had risen on all sides He personally advanced 
against Hakim, who fled at Ins approach and was allowed 
to letam possession of Kabul Akbar's commanders 
defeated the lebels in Bihar, Bengal and Gujaiat The 
end of the tiouble found Akbai more securely seated on 
the throne than ever before 

1581 - 1605 —- Akbar now turned his attention 
towards affairs in the noith-west Beyond the 
frontiers of Afghanistan, a new power was ausing which 
might threaten the safety of the Mughal empiie The 
Uzbegs, who had diiveii Babur out of his home m 
Transoxiana, were under the rule of Abdullah at this 
lime, and they were a danger to the north-western fiontier 
of Akbar’s empire Besides, the tribes living m the hilly 
region between India and Afghanistan weie becoming 
restless owing to the teachings of a religious fanatic who 
had founded the sect of Roshniyas 

For thirteen years (1585-98) Akbar remained in the 
north, and spread his armies like a fan to operate against 
the enemies from Kashmir to Sindh. So far as the 
fiontier tubes were concerned only partial success was 
achieved, and that, too, at considerable sacufice, including 
the death of Raja Bubal. The operations m Kashmii 
weie Clowned with complete success, the impeiial foices 
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entered Srinagar, and Kashmir became a part of the 
empire in 1586 Five years later Sindh and, in 
1595, Baluchistan and Kandahar, fell into his hands. 
These conquests brought the whole of the north-western 
frontier under the control of the emperor and greatly 
reduced the danger of invasion from Central Asia. The 
death of Abdullah m 1598 set Akbar’s mind at rest 
with regard to the north-west, and he, therefore, 
proceeded to the Deccan 

The subjugation of Orissa in 1592 had united 
the whole of Northern India into a single empire, but the 
Deccan still lemained outside Already, m 1591, he 
had sent envoys to the Sultans of the Deccan asking them 
to recognise his suzeiamty Their mutual wars had 
allowed the Portuguese to obtain possession of many ports 
on the coast, and their subjugation was therefore necessary 
botli for the sake of the unity of India and the recovery 
of Indian territory from the foreigners. The Deccan 
Sultans, however, refused to surrender their independence 
and Akbar resolved to reduce them to obedience by force 
The imperial troops were ordered to march upon 
Ahniadnagar For a tune the heroic defence of Chand 
Bibi saved the city, but her death deprived the state of its 
only saviour. In 1599 Akbar appeared in the 
Deccan m person, and Ahmadnagar was captured The 
next )ear the strong fort of Asirgarh also capitulated 
The conquered territories were organised as provinces 
of the empire. 

Akbar’s Dominion.^In 1605 Akbar’s dominion 
extended over a vast territory. Its boundaries touched 
Transoxiana and Persia on the north and the north-west, 
and Assam and Burma in the east It stretched from the 
Hi mala} as to the frontiers of the Bijapur and Golkonda 


II 
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kingdoms in the south The empire was divided into 
fifteen siibahs (provinces)* (1) Kabul, (2) Lahore 
(including Kashmir), (3) Multan (including Sindh); 
(4) Delhi, (5) Agra, (6) Avadha, (7) Allahabad; 
(8) Behar, (9) Bengal (including Orissa) ; (10) Malwa; 
(11) Gujarat, (12) Ajmer, (13) Khandesh, (14) Berar, 
and (15) Ahmadnagar 

(2) Administrative Reforms~The System of Land 
Revenue Administration. — Sher Shah had tried to 
introduce refoims in the old system of land revenue 
administration But his reign had been short and was 
followed by confusion and Mughal conquest His ideas 
remained, but they had to be applied m piactice Durinij 
the first half of Akbar’s leign experiments were made in 
order to discover what system would be most suitable, in 
the latter half of the reign the new system became stable 
and was established in the principal provinces of the 
empire. 

The difficulties which had to be overcome were many 
In the old system there was no certainty about the 
revenues of the state The revenue had to be collected 
through intermediaries and farmers who tended to 
become refractory The relations between the inter- 
mediaries and the tenants were uncertain, and the security 
of the tenure of the cultivators depended upon the sweet 
will of the intermediaries Sometimes the assessment was 
made on the basis of the area sown, and sometimes on the 
basis of the produce reaped Cash payments were rare 
and collections were usually made in grain. Akbar estab- 
lished an efficient system based on the measurement of 
aieas and diiect collection by the state In the fiist place, 
he ordered the survey and measurement of the area under 
cultivation by means of reliable measuring instruments 
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In the second place, Ins revenue officers computed, as 
correctly as possible, the total produce of each village, 
taking into account the area under crop, the kinds of 
crops and the differences between the fertility of the 
varieties of land In the third place, the price of the 
produce was fixed in such a manner as to eliminate the 
effect of seasonal changes in prices, and to avoid 
unfairness to the cultivator 

On the basis of these figures lists were piepared for 
each Pargana, so that the demand of the state revenue 
was calculated in accordance with the yield and price of 
each locality separately. This demand was, however, 
actually fixed in cash and not m kind, and was equivalent 
to one-thnd of the aveiage produce. It applied not only 
to the reserved districts directly administered by the 
crown, but also to the estates of the chiefs who held 
assignments (jagirs) of land The procedure was 
as follows — (1) In each season every field under crop 
was measured, the class of land in accordance with its 
fertility was noted, as well as the kind of crop, the aieas 
in which crops had failed or had been injured The 
entries for each peasant were added and his total produce 
was calculated (2) The puces of diffeieiit kinds of 
produce were taken fiom the lists, and the \alue of the 
total produce of a peasant s holding was worked out 
(3) The state demand was fixed at one-third of this 
sum (4) The peasant paid the sum to the local 
treasurer or to the collecting officer who, with the help of 
the village headman and the accountant, leahsed it from 
him 

In this system the peasant knew beforehand how 
much he had to pay to the Government, the assessment 
dcjiendcd upon the qiialih of the land, and 
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therefore, gave encouragement to tlie cultivatoi for 
improvement. Due consideiation was paid to damage 
to crops 

With its establishment a number of vexatious and 
miscellaneous taxes were abolished. 

The Organisation of the Imperial Service.— The 
efficiency and stability of admmistiation depends upon the 
officers who are appointed to serve the state. In the 
preceding chapters it has been shown how the Sultans 
of Delln organised their corps of office-holders When 
Akbar came to the throne this problem engaged his 
attention also. In the Middle Age no distinction was 
made between civil and military services, and, therefore, 
a single imperial service was instituted, and was laiowii 
by the name of the Mansabdari system 

The word Mansab means rank oi office The 
Mansabdar was the bearer of a rank whose salaiy was 
fixed in accordance with his grade, and whose giade was 
indicated by a number which defined the contingent of 
troopers under his command. Akbai divided the Mansabs 
into 33 grades, the lowest rank was that of a Mansabdai 
of 10, and the highest that of 10,000. The number did 
not represent the actual strength of the contingent, but 
fixed the rank of the Mansabdar and the quota of horses 
he was expected to maintain. 

The appointment, promotion and dismissal of a 
Mansabdar depended entirely upon the will of tlie 
sovereign. His rank was not hereditary, and the salaiy 
was paid either directly from the royal treasury 
or by means of assignments of land revenue 
(Jagir), A Mansabdar was expected to perform civil 
or military duties in accordance with the orders of the 
emperor. 
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The Military Organisation. — ^The milirary 
strength of Akbar consisted of a small standing army 
and a large militia, composed of the contingents of the 
Mansabdars and chiefs. The standing army was 
maintained and equipped by the emperor, and its 
expenses were paid directly by the imperial treasury 
One of the interesting elements of the army was the 

corps of gentlemen 
troopers, or 
Ahadis, who did 
not sen'e under 
any officer but 
were recruited 
directly. The 
standing army 
always stood in 
readiness for the 
campaigns of the 
emperor. 

One part of tlie 
militia consisted of 
the troops of the 
Rajas and cliiefs 
who recognised 
the suzerainty of 
tlie emperor, and 
uho were bound 
to send military 
assistance on demand The other part was composed 
of the contingents of the Mansabdars Each Mansabdar 
^^as expected to maintain a certain number of soldiers 
{Tabtnan). The soldier provided his own horse 
and armour, and his salary covered the expense 
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of keeping a horse He received his salary 
through the Mansahdar The Mansabdars received their 
pay by assignments of land revenue of certain villages. 
If the Jagir was large, the collection of revenue was made 
by the agents of the Mansahdar, and the imperial officers 
had little control over it. 



SHIELD ARMOUR HEADPIEOB 

(MUGHAI^.) 

(Loan Collechon of /Inhqmltes ) 

The troops of the Mansabdars weie periodically 
inspected At the time of entrance into service the 
descriptive rolls of the Mansahdar, his troopers and 
horses were prepared, and the horses were branded. At 
the musters they were verified and certified before tne 
salary was sanctioned. 

The army was essentially a cavalry force, and its 
effective strength depended upon horsemen But there 
were other branches too, namely, artilleiy and 
infantry. The artillery was not efficient, and the 
infantry was composed of foot soldiers who used all 
kinds of weapons and armour, but who were not 
properly trained and were looked down upon Akbar 
made use of elephants for carrying archers and 
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musketeers, but they were an awkward element and 
played a small part m Ins battles. 



A RAJPUT CAVAIJER 
Kalian Rai Rathoi readj foi Battlp 
Rcpioduccd from " Tht Splendour ihal was Ind ” 
cimUsy of D B Taiapnnvala, Sons d. Co] 

Tlie Administrative System.— The first object of 
a g:o\crnmenl is to maintain peace and order, to defend 
I lie counlr\ from external invasions and to pre\ent internal 
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commotions. Without tranquillity and security, wealth 
and prosperity cannot grow, and art and culture cannot 
flourish. In the Middle Age the task of government was 
made diflicult by the lack of modern means of communi- 
cation and transport. Nor did the state possess the 
modern powerful instruments of warfare which make 
armed rebellion against government almost hopeless. The 
upkeep of an effident army was the principal object of 
the state, and the most important duty of the ruler was 
to lead the army. The sovereign was the supreme 
commander of his forces, and his success depended upon 
the concentration of all powers in him. He was, there- 
fore, an autocrat. The one great limitation upon his 
powers was that he could make no laws, as the priests 
and the learned were the custodians of law, which was 
based upon religion. 

The emperor was aided in his task by his ministers, 
the chief of Virhom v;ere: — 

1. The Vakil, or Prime Minister, who was the chief 
adviser and assistant of the emperor. 

2 The Wazir, or Finance Minister, who was also 
known as the Diwan 

3. The Eakhshi, or War Minister, who was in 

charge of the army 

4, The Sadr, or the Minister for Religion, who 

was the highest ecclesiastical oflicer. 

The head of the provincial administration was the 
Subadar or Sipahsalar, who maintained peace and order. 
Under him were Faujdars or district commandants The 
Diwan of a province was in charge of the provincial 
revenues He dealt with AiniJs or collectors of revenue, 
and the subordinate revenue staff consisting of the 
Qanungo, Patwari, etc. The Kotwal was the prefect 
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of the city, and combined m himself the duties of a 

0 

magistrate and the police The administration of justice 
was carried on through Qms and Mv Adis (judicial 
officers) 

(3) Social and Religious Reforms.— Akbar was not 
only interested in establishing an efficient system of 
administration, he was also anxious to remove the social 
evils which had become prevalent among the Hindu and the 
Muslim communities He was a liberal ruler who realised 
that the strength of a people depended upon the purity 
of their customs and the humaneness of their institutions 
He abolished the enslavement of conquered enemies, 
and forbade the molestation of their wives and children 
He gave ordeis to prevent the practice of Sati, and 
discouraged chdd-niai riages and tried to stop a number of 
other superstitious customs He abolished the taxes 
that were levied on pilgrims or for lehgious purposes 
With the Hindus, Akbar established relations of amity 
because he desired that all his subjects should be regarded 
as equals He adopted a number of Hindu ceremonies, 
foi example, the Titladan (weighing of the person of the 
emperor against precious things and giving them in 
chanty) He married the daughter of Raja Bharmal 
Kachwaha of Amber, and thus cemented the bonds of 
friendship with the Hindus 

The age in which Akbar lived was one of great 
religious ferment In Europe and Asia people were 
dissatisfied with their old religious ways, for a hard crust 
of rites and ceremonies, dogmas and doctrines had been 
foinicd obscuring the true purpose of religion In 
order to restore the lifc-gi\ing virtues of religion, and 
to make it the means of man’s inner happiness and the 
instrument of love and harmony in society, it was 
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necessary to break the crust which benumbed and 
deadened the hearts of men. 

In India in the fifteenth centuiy the religion of love 
and devotion was rapidly capturing the mind of the 
people Both Muslim and Hindu saints like Kabii , Nanak 
and Chaitanya, were spreading this leligion among the 
Indian masses. Akbar, who was endowed by natuie 
with a feehng heait, yearned to undei stand the mysteries 
of life and was much affected by this movement. He 
was a seeker after trutli. He desired peace for 
his own soul and for others. He longed to end the 
bittei quarrels of religion which divided his people, and 
to establish universal toleration and concord (SuVi 
Kid) 

For the purpose of uniting the followers of diffeient 
religions it was necessary to eliminate then differences 
and discover their points of agi cement. At Fatelipur 
Sikii an Ibadat Khana (place of worship) was constructed 
m 1575 where religious discussions weie held He 
assembled here representatives of the different schools of 
the Muslim religion, and here he sat with Shaikh 
Mubaiak and his illustrious sons, Faizi and Abul Fazl, to 
listen to the debates and to participate in the searcli for 
agreement But orthodoxy and conservatism prevented 
the achievement of this object The enipeior took counsel 
with the professors of the Hindu, Jama, Sikh, Paisi and 
Chiistian religions also, and showed great keenness in 
understanding their doctiines He saw that theie was 
truth in every religion, but men’s narrowness and 
selfishness did not permit them to recognise this It 
was, therefoie, necessary for the empeior to assume 
the role of an inteipreter of religious doctrines. In 
1575 a decree was promulgated which declared that the 
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emperor was the huam-i-Adil (Arbiter of Muslim Law). 
This sought to make liim the religious head of the state. 
The next step was to establish a religious order for tliose 
who were prepared to seek spiritual truth under the 
guidance of the emperor. The members of this order 
were required to place tlieir property, life, honour and 
religion at tlie disposal of the emperor, to lead a common 
way of life and to practise devotion. The new religion 
was called the Dnnne Faith (DiiM-Ilahi) The emperor 
did not propagate this faith by force, temptations or 
rewards The number of those who joined the order 
was not large, for few among die rich, learned 
and powerful men who surrounded the tlirone 
shared the deep spiritual longings of the emperor, and 
after his death he had no successor wordiy to guide his 
followers on the path But the memoiy^ of Ins great 
dream remains In the words of Lord Tennyson, Akbar 
longed " to rear a sacred fane, loftier, simpler 
than any Pagoda, Mosque or Church, and alwa3'^s 
open-door’d to every breath from Heaven— tlie 
dwelling place of Truth and Peace and Love and 
Justice " 

Literature and Art.— Although Akbar never 
learnt to read and write, he had an enormous hunger for 
knowledge. He sought to satisfy this hunger by con- 
versations with the learned and through books which 
were read out to him. He had a most wluable library of 
manuscripts on all subjects. He had books translated 
from the Greek, the Arabic, the Turkish and 
the Sanskrit languages into Persian. Among the Sanskrit 
works translated were the Af/iOf va V cdo, the Ramayam, 
the MaJiabharata and the Li/ow/i— the last one is a 
treatise on Arithnietic 
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His patronage of literature extended to writers both 
in Pei Sian and Hindi Among the Persian writers, Abiil 
FazI, tile chief minister, and Faizi, his brother, are the 
most noted. Abul Fazl wrote a history of Akbar’s 
reign called the Akhar Naimh, and an account of the 
institutions of the empire called Am-i-Akbari Faizi was 
the Poet Laureate, and he rendered the Bhagavad Gita 
into Persian verse Nizamuddin Ahmad and Abdul 
Qadir Badaom also composed histones of the reign 

The Hindi language, which was growing rapidly, 
received great stimulus in Akbar’s times The prosperity 
and the glory of the reign, the establishment of peace 
and of toleration roused the creative impulse of 
the speakers of Hindi. The two greatest poets of 
Hindi, namely, Tulasi Das and Sur Das, flourished in these 
spacious limes, Tulasi wrote the Rama Chant Mams, 
in which the life and deeds of Rama are portrayed, and 
the ideals of piety and morality taught through the 
example of the characters in the poem Sur Das, who 
was a singer at Akbar’s court, composed numerous lyrics 
expressing the love of the devotee towards Krishna 
Rahim, the son of Ban am Khan, who was a master of 
many languages, was no mean poet of Hindi. His 
didactic verses aie deservedly popular. 

Akbar highly appreciated music and he collected at 
his court many celebrated singers of the age Among 
them Tansen of Gwalior was the greatest 

Tlie ait of painting also received great stimulus from 
him The Persian artists, among whom Abdus Samad 
was the most noted, taught their methods to the painters 
of India and a new Indian style of art was developed by 
them Daswanth and Basawan were the leaders of this 
stjlc. These painters were emplojed to illustrate manu- 
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of the highest generalship in the planning of his campaigns 
and in the execution of his plans He was bold, swift 
and resourceful, possessed of unlimited endurance and 
reckless courage, and a self-confident spirit which never 
yielded to difficulty or despair. The magic of his leadei- 
ship made heroes of his followers and companions As 
a luler and statesman his achievement is even more 
remarkable. He elaborated the organisation of an 
administrative system whose principles have lasted to the 
present day. This system established uniform and direct 
lelations between the state and the people, and while 
securing the stability of government, ensuied the welfare 
of the people 

But above all his claim to greatness is based on the 
initiation of the policy whose aim was the establishment of 
concord and unity among his peoples. Justice"* was one' 
asp^'o'niiis'"p61icy,*the creation of an Indian civilization 
combining the best featiiies of the Hindu and Muslim 
cultures was another He recognised the value of all 
leligions, and not only desired that each community should 
practise its own without interference fiom the others, but 
attempted to find a path which all could pursue together. 
The task which he set to himself was harder than that of 
any other king and, although he did not attain success in 
Its fulfilment, the attempt itself is woithy of the highest 
praise. 

Akbar had a wondeiful personality He was a 
sliong, well-built man of a stature slightly above the 
average His forehead was high, and under his thin 
C} e-brows his nariow e 3 es sparkled biightly Naturally 
he was gentle, kind and loving, but when his angei ^\as 
loused the outburst of his wrath was most terrible He 
possessed extraordinary energy, and his days were idled 
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Willi restless activity, yet he was fond of meditation and 
spent hours in solitude absorbed in devotion and thought. 
He was simple and straightforward, although a master of 
diplomacy and statecraft. He was just to all men 

(d), Jahangir, 1605—1627 

Jahangir was the eldest son of Akbar He was a pet 
child on whom the father had lavished many favouis But 
the child had grown up to be a self-willed pimce whose 
ambitions had made him impatient. During his father’s 
life he desired to seize the imperial power. He instigated 
Bir Singh Bundela to murder Abul Fazl, whom he 
regarded as his enemy He rebelled even against Akbar, 
but he was pardoned and reconciliation was brought 
about between father and son When Akbar died, the 
crown passed peacefully to Jahangir 

Jahangir did not possess the great qualities of his 
father, but he was quite an able ruler, and he had the 
statesmanship to follow the conciliatory policy laid down 
by Akbar. His reign which lasted from 1605 to 
1627 was, on the whole, peaceful, and its events may 
be divided into three periods. 

The First Period, 1605>11 ^Soon after his 
accession he made legulations by which the welfare of the 
people was promoted. He abolished tolls which hampered 
hade, built lest-houses, hospitals, schools and wells; 
forbade the use of intoxicants; and made himself 
accessible to all for justice 

Early m the period he had to suppress the rebellion 
of his sou, Khusrau, in 1606 Khusiau fled to the Punjab 
and raised tlie standard of levolt Guru Arjun favoured 
him, but the imperial forces defeated his troops, and he 
was captured and put into pnson Tiie enemies of Guru 
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Arjun, among whom A\as Ins own brother, brought charges 
of treason against the Guru, and Jahangir had to sentence 
Inm to death 
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The Second Period’, 1611-22.— In 1611 Jahangir 
married Nur Jahan, who 'was the widow of a 
Pei Sian noblem'an, Slier Afgan She acquired a 
great ascendancy over the mind of her husband, 
and became the joint ruler of the empire. Her relatives 
occupied the highest posts of responsibility, and the 
emperor allowed them to conduct the affairs of the state 
Among them Itmad-ud-Daulah, her father, and Asaf 
Khan, her bi other, weie the most important. Asaf Khan 
gave his daughter, the famous Munitaz Mahal, in marriage 
to Shah Jahan and marked him out foi succession to the 
throne. 

Of the militaiy exploits of the period the first in 
importance was the war against Mewar Shah Jahan was 
appointed to conduct the operations, and he forced Rana 
Amar Singh to sue for peace in 1614, The sub- 
mission of Chitor brought the whole of Rajputana under 
the suzeiamty of the Mughals. 

In the Deccan, Malik Ambar, an Abyssinian 
noble, bad succeeded m leorganismg the adminis- 
tiation and mihtaiy foices of^ Ahmadnagar 
The Mughal officeis who were sent to the Deccan 
qiianelled among lliemselves, and allowed liie Deccanis an 
opportunity to lecover the lost teiiitories. At last Abdur 
Raliim Khan Khanan was appointed to the supienie 
command m 1612, and he inflicted defeats upon the 
Deccanis But in 1616 Jahangir himself depaited for the 
south, and placed Shah Jahan in charge of the command. 
The lulers of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, lealisiiig the 
futility of the struggle, then concluded peace The fort 
of Ahmadnagar was dehvcicd, and the Deccan Sultans 
oflered tribute and paid homage to the Mughals in 1617. 

Die captnie of Kangia in 1620 was the last 
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conquest of the reign For in 1622 the great fort 
of Kandahar, which guarded the road from Persia to 
Kabul, was besieged by the Persian armies The dis- 
sensions at the court prevented any effective support of 
the garrison, and the fort fell into the hands of the 
Persians. 

Plague — In 1616 the plague broke out in the 
Punjab and spread over Noithern India. It ravaged the 
country for eight years. 

The Third Period, 1622-27.-.Jahangir’s health 
was rapidly declining at this time and, therefore, the 
question of succession had become acute. He had four 
sons, Khusrau, Parvez, Khurram and Shahryar. 
Khusiau had been in disgrace since his revolt, and he 
was muidered in 1622. Khurram, who is known by his 
title of Shah Jahan, was the favourite of Nur Jahan till 
1622, but in that year she gave her daughter, by 
Sher Afgan, to Shahryar in marriage, and began to favour 
him Parvez, who did not show much capacity, was 
supported by Mahabat Khan, one of the most 
powerful nobles of the court, and an enemy of Nur 
Jahan 

The intrigues for power between these parties fill the 
history of the last five }ears of Jahangir’s reign. The 
first to strike a blow for power was Shah Jahan who in 
1623 advanced upon Delhi But Nur Jahan was 
supported by the old officers, and Shah Jahan was 
defeated He fled to the Deccan and tried to secure the 
help of the Sultans of the Deccan He failed in this, and 
proceeded to Orissa and made himself master of Bengal 
and Bihar Again he met with resistance from the 
imperial forces and was obliged to retire to the Deccan 
Finding no piospect of success in his designs, he wrote 
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to his father asking for pardon. In 1626 his rebellion 
came to an end and he was reconciled to Jahangir. 

Niir Jahan now turned to Mahabat Khan who had 
espoused the cause of Parvez. She deprived him of his 
office and bi ought charges of corruption against him. 
Mahabat Khan, in despair, lesolved upon bold measuies 
He seized the emperor while he was encamped on the 
bank of the Jhelum and made him captive. Nur Jahan, 
however, pioved too clevei for him She effected the 
escape and release of her royal husband. Mahabat was 
forced to seek refuge in the Deccan Parvez died in 
1626 and Mahabat joined Shah Jahan Next year 
Jahangir, while returning from Kashmir, died at Bhimbar 
His remains were buried at Shahdara, a suburb of Lahore, 
and a tomb was erected over them by Nur Jahan, On the 
death of her husband Nur Jahan letired from the world 
and lived a quiet and lonely life 

Jahangir’s reign is reinarkaljle for the great develop- 
ment of arts The emperor was a zealous patron of 
painting and an expert m the appieciation of pictuies 
The school of painting established by his predecessors 
produced some of its finest work duiing his reign 
Among the painters Nadir Samarqandi’s name deserves 
special mention 

The fame of the Mughal empire had spread to distant 
lands, and m Jahangir’s time envoys came to liis court 
from Eiuopean countries England sent Captain 
Hawkins m 1608 and Sir Thomas Roe in 1615 Roe 
was the ambassador of James I, who came to conclude a 
commeicial treaty Roe was opposed by the Poituguese, 
but he succeeded in obtaining some concessions which, 
howevei, did not satisfy him He returned to England in 
1619 Both Hawkins and Roe have left accounts of 
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what they saw in India Their accounts are interesting 
but not very reliable. 

Character of Jahangir and the Estimate of his 
Reign.— Jahangir was an able, kind but ease-loving 
king He had a broad outlook on religious matters and 
he practised complete toleration He had a genuine 
desire to be just, and he attempted to keep intact Akbar’s 
system of administration. 

Jahangir’s love for dunk and his legard for Nur 
Jahan and her relations, however, produced evil effects 
The emperor ceased to lead military expeditions and 
showed a disinclination for exertion The result was 
that party factions giew among the nobles, and mutual 
jealousies and quarrels sprang up which weakened the 
empire. Jahangir’s love of ease also affected the efficiency 
of the administration. The system of remunerating the 
nobles by assignments of estates instead of payments from 
the treasury increased, the revenue from the Khalsa lands 
fell, while expenditure greatly expanded The results 
wcie extiavagance, ineffieiency of administration and 
oppiession of the peasant. 

(e). Shah Jahan, 1627—1658 

Nur Jahan’s intrigues in favour of Shahryar had 
failed, and on the death of Jahangir, Shah Jahan 
ascended the throne During his reign the internal 
security of the empire was little disturbed, and the Mughal 
arms again became busy with the expansion of dominion 
The Rebellion in Bundelkhand, 1627-38.— Bir 
Singh Bundela, the favourite of Jahangir, died in 
1627 His son, Jujhar Singh, afiaid lest the wealth 
acquired by his father might be seized by the royal 
officers, fled from the court and raised the standard of 
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revolt 111 Bundelkhancl The empeior sent against him 
Mtighal, Rajput and Bundela commanders They 
captured Orchha, the capital, and forced Jujhai to take 
to the jungles, wheie he was murdered by the Gonds m 
1635 

War with the Portuguese, 1631-32.— The 

Portuguese, who had been peimitted to settle at Hughli 
and had received piivileges for tiade, began to abuse 
their position They foitified the place, earned on trade 
in slaves and made foicible conveisions to Chiistiamty 
In 1631 Shah Jahaii gave orders to the governor of 
Bengal to drive them out Hughli was captured m 
1632, and the Christians, who lefused to accept 
Islam, were enslaved or put into piison 

The Deccan Wars, 1628-38.— The aim of Akbar’s 
policy in the Deccan was the subjugation of the 
five sultanates He succeeded in annexing Khandesh, 
Berar and a pait of Ahmadnagar His son, 
Jahangir, made little piogiess in the achieve- 
ment of this aim Sliah Jahan, who during Ins 
father’s reign had held the command of the 
Subahs of the Deccan, gained some success But 
the last five yeais of Jahangir’s reign were distuibed, 
and the Deccan Sultans made use of the opportunity to 
reasseit their independence Shah Jahan resolved upon 
pursuing a vigorous policy In 1633 the last king of die 
Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar was captured, and 
Daulatabad fell into the hands of the Mughals In 1636 
Shah Jahan proceeded to the Deccan himself The Qiitub 
Shahi ruler of Golkoiida submitted, promised to pay an 
annual tribute and recognised the overloidship of the 
emperor. Then the imperial troops surrounded Bijapur 
territory, and the Adil Shahi king was forced to 
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acknowledge the emperor’s suzerainty, and the boundaries 
of his state were clearly fixed. 

The Mughal dominion in the Deccan was divided 
into four provinces .—Khandesh, Berar, Telingana and 
Daiilatabad, and Aurangzeb was appointed Viceroy 
in 1636. 

The only enemies in the Deccan now remaining were 
Shahji Bhonsla in Konkan, and Beharji Shah Rathor in 
Baglana. The Mughals forced Shahji to come to terms 
and he entered the Bijapttr service Aurangzeb annexed 
Baglana in 1638 

The North-West, M38-53.— In 1638, Ah Mardan 
Khan, the Persian Governor of Kandahar, turned 
against his master, made over the fort to the Mughals, 
and entered their service. Ten years later the ruler of 
Persia laid siege to the fort, and the Mughal garrison, 
left without support, surrendered it The fall of 
Kandahar struck a great blow at the fame of the Mughal 
empire, and Shah Jahan made three efforts to recover 
the fort in 1649, 1652 and 1653. Aurangzeb led the 
Mughal forces m the first two attempts and Dara Shukoh 
in the third, but the attempts proved of no avail The 
thiec expeditions cost a tremendous amount of money, 
but what was worse, it lowered the Mughals in the 
estimation of their neighbours 

War in Central Asia, 1645 - 47 . — Shah Jahan was 
descended fiom Timur who was a ruler of Central Asia. 
He inherited the desire cherished by the Timurides to 
obtain possession of their ancestral territory. In 1645 
disputes broke out in the loyal family of Bukhara, and 
Shah Jahan consideied it a favourable opportunity of 
conquering Central Asia He sent an army under Murad 
uhich entered Balkli in 1646 Aurangzeb was then 
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appointed Governor, and he fought against the Uzbegs 
valiantly But he found it impossible to Iiold the country 
and evacuated Balkli in 1647 The Central Asian 
adventure cost a gieat deal m money and men, and 
proved an utter failure. 

The Deccan, 1653-58^— Aurangzeb had been 
Viceroy of the Deccan from 1636 to 1644 After him 
there came a numbei of Governors who ruled foi short 
periods, and who weie unable to administer the affaiis 
of the newly conquered legions efficiently The country 
was decaying The cultivated lands were turning into 
jungle and the population was declining Naturally the 
revenues were diminishing, while the expenditure on the 
maintenance of the army lemained high Auiangzeb had 
to struggle against the lack of funds and the evils of 
bad administration Unfoitunately the emperor paid 
little heed to the requests of his son for financial assist- 
ance, and this fact added to the difficulties of Aiirangzeb 
and embittered the relations between the father and the 
son However, Auiangzeb did a great deal to improve 
the condition of the Deccan Murshid Quli Khan, his 
Diwan, introduced there the land revenue system of 
Akbai, and the effect was that before 1658 cultivation 
had much increased and the revenue was enhanced 

Aurangzeb’s relations with the Sultans of the Deccan 
were strained The annual tribute was not paid regularly 
by the king of Golkonda, and, therefore, the Mughals 
demanded from him a part of the teiiitory whose revenue 
was equal to the tribute The kingdom was suffering 
from internal troubles Mir Jumla, who was a powerful 
officer of Golkonda, intiigued against his king, and the 
king, who had been offended by the conduct of his son, had 
put his family into pi ison The son appealed to Aui angzeb 
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for protection Aurangzeb, who was seeking for an 
excuse, marched on Golkonda and laid siege to the cit}. 
The emperor, who was dissatisfied with Aurangzeb, 
ordeied him to raise the siege. The Mughals, ho\Ae\er, 
annexed some territory, realised the arrears of tribute 
and gained the services of Mir Jumla 

In 1657 there was disorder in the Bijapur 
state Aurangzeb, having obtained the permission of the 
emperor to put an end to it, set out to conquer Bijapur 
Bidar and Kaliani were captured and the Bijapuris weie 
defeated But again Shah Jahan interfered, and a treat} 
by which the Mughals gained man} fortresses and a large 
indemnity brought the war to a close 

Shah Jahan’s Administration— Shah Jahan was one 
of the most magnificent rulers of India His empire 
extended over an area wider than that of any of his 
predecessors, and he maintained in it peace which remained 
unbroken for thirty } ears His revenue was larger than 
that of any previous king or emperor, and his treasur}' 
was filled to overflo^Mng The arts of India attained 
unprecedented development. He adorned the countr} 
with buildings of unexcelled beauty — one of them the 
Taj, the great mausoleum which he erected over the 
g^a^e of his beloved queen (163143), is one of the 
wonders of the world His Peacock Throne, studded 
witli precious stones, was a unique product of the 
jewellers’ art His workshops gave emplo}mcnt to 
numerous skilled craftsmen 

Shah Jahan is known as tlie Snahmshah-i-Adil 
the just emperor He took a personal interest in 
the administration of justice, which he dispensed 
with the advice of the learned in !Mushm Law' Neither 
the great nor the small escaped his punishment if they 
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committed wrong, although some of the punisliments 
inflicted weie cruel and even barbarous. In one respect, 
however, Shah Jahan’s justice suffers in comparison with 
that of his father’s He was not as tolerant of the Hindus 
as was Jahangir or Akbar, and his reign saw the 
destruction of a number of Hindu temples. 

He had a large army and his court was magnifacent. 
Architects, painters, artists and wiiteis added lustre 
to his reign. The splendour of India attracted 
European travelleis to the country for profit and 
pleasure 

But, although India appeared wealthy and piosperous, 
the forces of decay were silently growing It has been 
pointed out before that the strength of the state depended 
upon the efficiency of the imperial sei vices and the pros- 
perity of the peasantry in the villages. The laxity of 
Jahangir and the extravagance of Shah Jahaii affected 
both 

So far as the imperial service is conceined, the 
changes tended to the decrease of central authoiity The 
number of office-bearers (Mansabdais) increased, 
and their salaries were greatly enhanced Akbar 
had attempted the system of cash payments to them, 
but this was found impracticable, and, therefoie, 
iheir pay was given in assignments of land revenue 
At first the assignments were limited, but in the lime 
of Shah Jahan neaily seven-eighths of the land revenue 
Was absorbed m meeting the salaries of the Mansabdars, 
and the emperor was left with the small portion of one- 
eighth for the affairs of the central government Thus, 
little money was left for a standing army or for the 
improvement of the condition of the people The empire 
depended largely upon the contingents of the nobles, 
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whose loyalty was midemiined by party factions and 
mutual jealousies 

The condition of the cultivators steadily became 
worse after Akbar He had tiied to establish direct 
relations between the government and the individual 
peasants. After him the old system of inteimediaries 
grew up again The Zamindars, or tribal chiefs, were 
never wiped out, but new classes of intermediaries now 
appealed The government and the great Mansabdars 
appointed farmers of levenues, that is, persons who 
undertook to pay a fixed sum to the government or the 
Mansabdar, provided they weie allowed to collect the tax 
and to keep to themselves whatever remained after 
paying the revenue, Then a new method of assessing 
land revenue was introduced, the whole village paid a 
lump sum to the government and fixed the share of each 
cultivator, which was lealised from him by the headmen 
of the village. Besides, the state demand also was raised. 
Akbar had fixed one-third of the gross pioduce as the 
share of the state In the leign of Shah Jahan the 
share was one-half, which left to the villager nothing 
but the barest necessaries of life. 

The result of the changes was that the pressure upon 
the villages was so increased that the peasants were 
impoverished. They began to desert their villages and 
much land went out of cultivation. Thus, in order to 
meet the expenditure of Shah Jahan which had increased 
enormously, the peasants were ground down The evil 
effects of this policy were far-reaching They began 
to manifest tliemselves during the later years of Shah 
Jahan’s reign, and they were responsible more than any 
other factor for the decline of the Mughal empire in 
subsequent years. 
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War of Succession .— In 1658, Shah Jahan 
fell seriously ill after a long and prosperous leign of 
thirty 5 ^ears, and the question of succession assumed 
immediate importance. He had four sons, but each one 
desired the throne for himself Dara Shukoh was the 
eldest. He was the favourite of the father, and at the 
time of his illness was in charge of much of the imperial 
administration. Dara was deeply interested in religious 
and spiritual affairs. He had studied the Vedanta and 
translated the Upamshads; but he did not possess the 
qualities necessary for a i tiler He had little experience 
of wai, and he had not much capacity for practical 
affairs. The flalteiy of couitieis and the indulgence of 
the father had made him vain, ease-loving and weak 
Shuja, the second son, was brave and intelligent but 
lacked firmness and statesmanship Murad, the youngest, 
was quite incompetent Aurangzeb, the third son, was 
undoubtedly the most capable of the sons of Shah 
Jahan He had served in all the wars of the empire, 
and proved his capacity as a skilful general and a cool 
and biave warrior. He was a born leader of men and 
knew how to manage them. He was piudent, hard- 
working and resourceful As an administrator his ability 
was great, and as a diplomat he was unrivalled Unfoi- 
tunately his relations with his father had never been 
cordial He was given the hardest tasks, yet received 
giiidgnig suppoit for accomplishing them He was 
constantly censuied and always suspected 

On icceiving the news of their father’s illness 
the sons began to take measures to achieve their 
aims Dai a, who was with his father, was nominated 
by Shah Jahan as his successor Shuja and Murad 
crowned themselves, but Auiangzcb ^^a^ted. Ultimately 
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he made alliance with Shuja and Murad, and the 
brothers left their provinces and moved with their 
armies towards the capital The forces of Murad 
and Aurangzeb joined at Dipalpur, near Ujjain 
Dara despatched Jai Singh to oppose the advance of 
Shuja, and Jaswant Singh that of Murad and Aurangzeb 
The army of Jai Singh routed Shuja neai Benaies, and 
forced him into Bihar Jaswant encounteied Murad and 
Aurangzeb at Bharmat But Jaswant was defeated on 
account of the treachery of some of his officers, and he 
escaped to Jodhpur 

The forces now resumed their march, and crossing 
the Chambal arrived at Samugarh,'in the neighbour- 
hood of Agra Dara gave them battle at this 
place, but there were jealousies and divisions among his 
supporters, and one of his chief commandeis pioved a 
traitor Data was no match for his bi other in geueial- 
ship, and his troops lacked the training and expeiience 
which Aurangzeb’s army had obtained in his wars The 
result was the complete defeat of Dara, who fled from 
the field of battle to Delhi 

Aurangzeb entered Agra and, placing Shah Jahan 
under restiaint, assumed the imperial authority 

Murad, who showed resentment at the growing 
power of Aurangzeb, was taken prisoner by a stiatagem 
and placed in confinement in Gwalior Later he was tried 
and put to death Aurangzeb now pursued Dara, who at 
his approach fled from Delhi to the Punjab, then to Sindh 
and lastly to Gujarat and Rajputana He made a stand 
at Aj'^mer but was defeated again Jai Singh chased him 
through the Baluch teintory, and at last captured and 
delivered him to Aurangzeb He was brought to Delhi, 
paraded through the streets, and executed 
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Shiija, ^\ho had advanced fiom Bengal to contest 
the succession, had been defeated by Data’s comniandeis 
and had retired into Bihai But ^^hen Aurangzeb 
assumed the imperial authority, Shuja gathered his forces 
and proceeded to Allahabad Auiangzcb ofleied battle 
to Shuja at Khajwah, and won a complete \ictoiy 
Shuja was pursued and, after a gieat deal of fighting 
diiven out of Bengal He took lefuge in Aiakan where 
he was assassinated 

Aurangzeb, thus having overcome all his iivals, 
ascended the throne and held a giand coronation 
ceiemony in 1659 Shah Jahan lemamed in confinement 
111 the foit of Agra until he died in 1666 

(f). Aurangzeb, 1658—1707 

By defeating his bi others and impiisoning his father, 
Auiangzeb lemmed the obstacles which stood in his W'ay 
to the till one His success w’as immly due to his ability, 
foi mail} noblemen of the empire whethci Muslim 
01 Hindu, lecogmsed that he alone of the brothers 
was the most fitted to undertake the onerous lesjion- 
sibilities of such a last dominion The difficulties 
which faced him weie indeed tiemendous The ]\[ughal 
adminislralion was Ineaking down undei die weight 
of its own extra! agance, the pressure of taxation 
was 1 inning agiicultuie which was the pnncipal souice 
of leienue, and the peasantry was descitmg the 
countijside because the profits of culluatioii weie seized 
by the state and the ciiltnaloi w’as oppressed and 
inipo! ensiled Trade was hampeied In the duties 
and tolls wdiich w'cic collected on loads and feme? 
and 111 bazais, and the exactions of the zamindais 
and officers threatened to luin the merchants On the 
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other hand, the noblemen who followed the example of 
the court preferred to live in luxury and ease. They 
were beginning to dislike the rough and hard life of 
soldiers, and even their military campaigns were conducted 
With pomp and circumstance. They were neglecting 
their duties towards their tenants in their estates, and 
allowing the land-tax to be collected by farmers The 
imperial service was becoming a hereditary nobihty The 
war of succession added to these difficulties The loyalty 
of the commanders and officers was unduly strained, and 
their desire for personal security and power was 
stiengthened The authoiity of the government received 
a great shock, and the elements of disorder raised their 
head on all sides The disaffected chiefs, tribal and 
communal leaders and officers took advantage of the 
discontent among the peasantry to spread confusion and 
rebellion. 

Aurangzeb's own temperament and the circumstances 
in which he came to power enhanced them further He 
had a cold and calculating mind and narrow sympathies. 
His views on religion were strict, and he held them 
sincerely. His earnestness brought him into conflict with 
those who differed from him in leligion or who took their 
religion light-heartedly, and it unfortunately encouraged 
hypocrisy. Aurangzeb’s opposition to Dara had made 
him a champion of orthodoxy, for Dara was a liberal in 
religious opinions The stricter Muslims naturally rallied 
to the side of Aurangzeb, and his policy had to incline in 
their favour. 

The movement for reform among the Hindus^ had 
sought to purify Hinduism and to rouse the consdence 
of the Hindus The aim of the reformers was to make 
the individual live a better and nobler life, and to remove 
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the inequalities and injustices which existed m society. 
The sects which they founded gathered many adherents 
But the transformation of some of these sects from 
purely religious brotherhoods to political communities 
raised difficulties for the empire. Then, during this period, 
Hindu tribes, especially the Rajputs, migrated to new 
territories in the Gangetic valley, and their settlements led 
to local disturbances which the state had to combat. The 
geneial stir among the Hindus confronted ihe empiie 
with a serious problem 

To overcome these difficulties it was necessary to 
check the extravagance of the administration and to place 
the fear of God in the hearts of its supporters Thus 
conviction and circumstances both pointed to the same 
policy if order was to be maintained and administration 
purified and reformed. 

Aurangzeb’s Reign, First Period, 1658-82 

Disturbances and Rebellions.— Auraiigzeb enjoyed 
little peace on coming to the throne, and the first half 
of Ins reign ivas spent largely in suppressing the disturb- 
ances winch were caused by the lawless outbreaks of 
the zamindars and tribal chiefs, the revolts of the pnnces 
and the nsings of the Hindu sects. The work of 
extending the frontiers of the empire was also continued. 

Among the most senous outbreaks were those in tlie 
provinces of Agra, Oudh and Allahabad. In the 
province of Agra the Jats, who had recently settled in 
and around Matliura, showed a most refractory 
spirit in paying the land revenue. Led by Gokala, they 
continued to defy for ten jears the Mughal authori^, 
and murdered the Faujdar of klathura m 1669. 
Then at last the imperial forces ivere sent against tliem 
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under the coniiiiand of Mughal and Rajput officers, and 
the emperor himself had to maich to the disaffected 
aiea The lebels weie defeated and exemplary 
punishments were inflicted upon them In the course of 
quelling the rising, the temple of Keshavadeva was 
destroyed, although the emperor took precautions to 
'prevent barbarities towards the common peasants 

The Bais Rajputs m Oudh, and Hardi and other 
yammdarb in the Allahabad district, spread disoidei and 
set the imperial authority at naught The emperor took 
revenge by destroying the temples At Benares, which 
A\as situated in the province of Allahabad, the temple of 
Vishwanath was demolished in 1669 

In Bundelkhand, Champat Rai Bundela, who was in 
the seivice of the Mughals for a long time, rebelled early 
m the reign Auiangzeb sent Mughal and Bundela 
officers in his pin suit and he was killed His son, 
Chhatrasal, had a chequered caicer Sometimes he joined 
the impel lal service, and at other times he deserted the 
Mughals and defied them 

Thcic weie other vassal princes, too, ivho gave 
trouble to the government but ultimately submitted. 

Among the Hindu sects who transformed themselves 
were the Satnamis and the Sikhs The Satnamis lived 
in the territories of Mewat and Narnol They were 
mostly peasants and aitisans In 1672, disaffection spread 
amongst them and they lebelled They gained some 
success against the local officers, but the imperial troops, 
supported by Rajput contingents, suppressed them 

The Sikhs, whose history is narrated elsewhere, had 
become by this tune a political oiganisation The Gurus 
had become hereditary ruleis and had assumed royal 
pomp Guru HargoMiid had even attacked the imperial 
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troops. His son, Tegh Bahadur, joined the Mughals, 
and fought for them in the Assam War, in 1668. 
But later, he rebelled and >vas beheaded by the emperor. 
Then war broke out between the Sikhs and the jMughals. 
Guru Govind Singh (1676-1708), the son of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, and the last Guru of the Sikhs, set out to 
establish a principality for the Sikhs. In the war 
which followed the Sikhs w^eie defeated, and the sons 
of the Guru were put to death In 1706, Govmd 
Singh entered the imperial service and visited the Deccan 
to fight on behalf of the empire On Aurangzeb’s death 
he assisted Bahadur Shah in securing the crown, and 
accompanied him to the south He reached Nander and 
was murdered by an Afghan in 1708 

Frontier Wars.— The Pathan clans living on the 
north-west frontier uere a cause of trouble to the 
Mughal emperors since Akbar’s days They rebelled and 
plundered tlie caravans passing from India to Kabul, and 
cut off imperial garrisons To establish lasting peace 
among them uas an exceedingly difficult task It had 
taxed the resources of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 
Aurangzeb had to undertake expeditions to put down 
their lawlessness From 1667, when the first rising of 
Yusuf Zai Pathans took place, to 1679, the Mughal 
armies ivere engaged in fighting the tribes. At last 
success was achieved partly by force, but chiefly by paying 
subsidies and setting clan against clan The frontier ivars 
produced man} harmful effects They drained the 
finances and made the pursuit of a vigorous pohc} in 
the Deccan impossible Thus Shivaji obtained the 
opportunity to strengthen his position before the ^lughals 
could undertake a serious campaign against the Marathas, 
Rajput Rebellion. — ^There ivere three important 
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Hindu States in Rajputana— Marwar (capital, Jodhpur) 
ruled by the Rathors, Mewar (capital, Udaypur) ruled 
by the Sisodias, and Jaipur ruled by the ICachchhwahas 
Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur had seiTed Shah Jahan 
with great loyalty. But he opposed Amangzeb at 
Dharniat and acted treacheiously later. He was, however, 
pardoned and lestored to high office He held commands 
in the Deccan, and fought against Shivaji and m the 
'frontier wars He died without leaving an heir in 
1678, at Jamiud, near tlie Khaibar Pass His 
followers left the post without pei mission and came to 
Lahore, where his queen gave birth to a son Meanwhile, 
Aurangzeb had seized Jodhpur, and when the Raja's 
family reached Delhi he oidered that his son should be 
brought up 111 his palace, and promised to invest him as 
Raja, when he grew up. The Rathors became suspicious, 
and Durgadas fled from Delhi with the child He was 
followed by the Mughal forces which overran Mai war 
Jaswant’s queen, ‘who was a Sisodia princess, appealed 
to the Rana of Mewar for assistance, and war broke out 
between Udaypur and the empire Dining the course of 
the war the Rajputs succeeded in winning over Prince 
Akbar, the young son of Aurangzeb, and placed the 
imperialists m a difficult position, but ultimately the 
l^ajputs were defeated, and the wai was brought to a 
close m 1681 The Rana of Udaypur submitted 
and entered the imperial service Durgadas continued 
to defy the Mughals for long, but at last he submitted 
and obtained a Mansab and a post 

The Conquests.—On the eastern frontiei of the 
empire were situated the principalities of Kuch Behai 
and Assam The Ahom tribe held sway ovei them 
Their Raja seized some JMughal territory during the wai 
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of succession, and the emperor sent Mir Jumla to punish 
him In 1661 he annexed Kuch Behar, and then 
advanced into Assam The capital, Garhgaon, was taken 
and the Raja was compelled to sue for peace in 
1663 There was some trouble m Assam later, but 
that was put down; and in 1667 the Mughals captured 
Chatgaon and put an end to piiacy in Eastern Bengal 
The Marathas.— When the Mughals began 
to extend then dominion over the Deccan, a number of 
Maratha chiefs accepted their service, Shahji Bhonsla 
was one of them He changed his allegiance later by 
joining the Bijapun service. His son, Shivaji, taking 
advantage of the war between Bijapttr and the empire, 
raised an army and began to seize forts and plunder the 
towns. In 1660 Shaista Khan, the Mughal Subadar of 
the Deccan, undertook to suppress him He captured 
Poona and other places, but in 1663 he was wounded 
and was tiansferred to Bengal Next year Shivaji 
plundered Surat, and Raja Jai Singh was sent against 
him. He captured the Maratha forts and obliged 
Shivaji to beg for peace By the Treaty of Purandhar 
(1665), Shnau 'unendeied a number of forts For 
some years the Alaiathas remained at peace, but in 
1670, finding the Mughal troops m the Deccan reduced, 
Shivaji became openly hostile He again plundered 
Surat (1670), and raided Berar and Baglana, and gained 
success against the Mughals who were quarrelling among 
themselves. But the desertion of his son, Shambhuji, 
to the Mughals in 1678 W'eakened the Marathas, and 
they lost important forts 

On Shnaji’s death in 1680, Shambhuji became 
Raja He renewed the raids into Mughal tcrritor}^ 
jilundered Rurhanpur and i aided Aurangabad Aiirangzeb 
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was engaged in the war against the Rajputs, and no 
effective measiiies could be taken against the Maiathas. 
But when Piince Akbar fled from Marwar and took 
refuge with Shanibhuji, he was gieatly alaimed. He 
brought the Rajput war to a close, and turned his 
attention to the Deccan 

Administrative Measures.— Auiangzeb^s reign 
began m serious difficulties. They weie the lesult of a 
bad financial policy and of extravagance. They produced 
agiicultmal distress and stimulated disoider. It was, 
therefore, necessary to i educe expenditure and change 
the financial policy. The life of luxuiy and wealth had 
made the imperial officials ease-loving, selfish and 
coriupt Some remedy had to be found to lestore a 
sense of duty and of loyalty among them Toleiatioii 
had failed, so far, to cieate a higher sense of duty or of 
unity among the Hindus and Muslims. On the other 
hand the Muslims had become lax in the obseivance of 
their faith Aurangzeb, who was strictly leh’gious, 
could not tolerate this. 

His nieasiues were directed towards economy, 
towards prohibition of practices not peimitted by Islam, 
and towards establishing a state legiilated by lehgiotis 
injunctions He curtailed the court festivities and 
ceremonials, and dismissed court musicians, poets, artists 
and historians He tried to increase the income by 
levying enhanced taxes on the Hindu merchants, and by 
reviving the poll tax (Jazia) on the Hindus; but at the 
same time he stopped the income fiom taxes on Hindu 
pilgrimages He set a personal example of simple living 
by earning his livelihood by sewing caps and preparing 
and selling manuscripts of the Quran He appointed 
censors of moials and piohibited the use and sale of 
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intoxicants. He took into service Muslim accountants 
and clerks to work along with the Hindus He prohibited 
the building of new temples and the repairing of old ones. 
He demolished the temples situated in the provinces 
where Hindu usings occuned 

Aurangzeb’s measures did not solve the two 
difficulties of finance and discipline ni the imperial 
service The economic condition of the empire became 
worse on account of his never-ending wars, and his 
nobility grew more and moie demoralised and less and 
less loyal His lehgious policy also pioduced little 
effect The Hindus became sullen, but the Muslims did 
not improve or refoim themselves 

The evil effects of these measures did not become 
appaient m the first period of the leigii On the contrary 
in 1681 his position was very strong “With every 
enemy lemoied fiom his path, the whole empiie of India 
obeying his command, and wealth and ciiltuie inci easing 
fiom the peace and order that Ins film and vigilant rule 
had ensiiied to the country, Aurangzeb seemed now to 
have attained to the summit of human happiness and 
glory ” 

Aurangzeb’s Reign, Second Period, 1682 — 1707 

Wars in the Deccan. — On the flight of Akbar 
tow aids the Deccan, Aurangzeb determined to proceed 
to the south to put an end to the growing disorder which 
had resulted from the decline of the kingdoms of Bijapur 
and Golkonda, and the growth of Maratha ambitions 
He w'as so deep!} m^oIved in these operations that he 
w'as never able to return to the north He spent 
the latter half of his leign in fighting in the Deccan, 
where he eventually died in 1707. 
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The Conquest of Bijapur. — ^The emperor desired 
the king of Bijapur to help him m suppressing the 
Marathas, but he declined to join the emperor and 
continued to support Shambliuji It became necessary, 
therefore, to subdue Bijapur Aurangzeb ariived at 
Ahmadnagar and laid siege to Bijapur The Marathas 
and the king of Golkonda helped the Bijapuiis, and gave 
great trouble to the Mughal forces by cutting off their 
food supplies But all efforts to save Bijapur failed and 
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m 1686, Sikandar, the last Adil Shahi king, surieiidered 
the fort, and the kingdom became a province of the 
Mughal empire. 

The Conquest of Golkonda."— The kings of 
GoUconda had, during the last fifty years, misruled the 
country. Abul Hasan, the last sultan, placed the whole 
authority into the hands of the two Maratha Brahman 
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brothers, Madanna and Alcanna. They made an alliance 
with the Marathas, and although they openly maintained 
the attitude of lo)^al tributaries of the Mughals, they were 
secietl} hostile to them In the war against Bijapur 
they gave active help to the enemy of the empiie, and, 
therefore, Auraiigzeb sent his forces against Golkonda 
The murder of the Maratha brotheis to placate the 
Mughals proved of no avail, for on the fall of Bijapur the 
emperor advanced upon Golkonda. Famine, pestilence 
and the intrigues of the Mughal officers prolonged the 
siege, but at last the tieachery of the commandant of 
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Golkonda led to the surrcndei of the fort. Abul Hasan 
was taken captne and the kingdom was annexed 
m 1687. 

The Maratha War. — ^Aurangzeb had hastened to 
the Deccan because the iMarathas were rapidly growing 
in power, and with Prince Akbai in their midst they 
were a senon*; menace to his authonty He arri\cd at 
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Aurangabad ui 1682 and disposed Ins forces against 
them. At first they gamed no successes, but Shambhuji's 
follies and the general discontent and desertions among 
the Maratha officers gave the required opportunity to 
the Mughals. The fall of Bijapur and Golkonda set 
Aurangzeb free to deal with them. Shambhuji was 
wasting the wealth of his father in living a life of 
heedless pleasure The Mughals seized his forts and 
captured him by surprise. He was paraded through the 
camp and executed in 1687. His son, Sahu, was brought 
up at court. 

Aurangzeb’s career had so far met with complete 
success The Deccan was brought under complete sub- 
jection ; and all India was united under the sway of the 
Mughal empire But the tide soon began to turn The 
Maiathas, under their new king Rajaram, left the northern 
teiritory under the charge of his officials and took 
lesidence at Jmji in the Karnatak In 1698, the 
Mughals captured Jiiiji, and then they sought to reduce the 
hill fortresses in the Konkan On Rajaram’s death m 
1700, Tarabai became regent, and she ably conducted 
the war against the Mughals Although fortresses 
fell into the hands of the imperial officers after prolonged 
and costly sieges, the Maratha captains laid the Deccan 
waste and their bold raiding expeditions spiead havoc 
all round The imperial contingents were cut off, the 
supplies of treasure and gram from the north were 
plundered, and the imperial camp was reduced to the 
greatest hardships 

The emperor’s Avars in the south hit the finances 
of the empire very hard. They drained the treasury of 
its accumulated wealth, and laid a hea^y burden on the 
provinces At the same time, his absence from the north 
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threw the admmistiatioii into the hands of slack and 
inefficient officers who oppressed the people The Jats, 
whose rising had distuibed the country in the first period 
of the leign, lose in revolt again, and their example 
was followed by some Rajput clans The roads were 
infested with lobbers, msecuiity spiead and trade and 
industry declined. 

The old empeior, o\erwhelnied with difficulties, 
despaired of success, and woin out m mind and body 
ictired to Ahmadnagar where he died in 1707. 

Aurangzeb and the Hindus. — ^Auiangzeb held 
strict and nariow views on religion. For him all faiths 
besides his own were false, and he legarded it Ins duty 
to piomote the tiue leligion Religion laid down for 
him rules, accoidmg to which the conduct of a ruler 
ought to be guided in his relations with those who 
followed the same religion, and ith others who followed 
a different religion Auiangzeb attempted to give effect 
to these rules so far as circumstances permitted The 
measures taken by him sought to create a system of 
goveinment which the people of India had not known 
for centuiics It divided the people into two classes one 
which was legaided as the favoured class, and the othei 
which Avas legaided as the toleiated class This policy 
led to tw'o evil icsults Fiisth, it identified the state 
with only one section of the Indian population, and, 
theiefoie, made the othei section mdiffeient to the fate 
of the cmpiie Secondhv, it denioiahsed the ILindtis 
who scued undci \urangzeb, because their scivice ceased 
to be based upon any giounds of high principles, but 
on considerations of peisoiial adiancement onl} It 
was impossible to build a siiong and permanent state 
on the basis of inequalil\, and in adopting these 
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measures Aurangzet) undid the work of Akhar, and 
postponed the creation of an Indian nation. But it must 
be remembered that the Hindus did not regard the 
disabilities imposed upon them as an adequate reason for 
a general revolt against the emperor. They did not make 
any protest against them, and never refused to fight on 
his behalf. In all the v/ars of Aurangzeb, v/hether they 
v/ere v/agcd against the Hindu sects or the Hindu tribes, 
Hindu commanders fought valiantly for their master 
Rajput, Bundela, Maratha, and Sikh officers served 
against Rajput, Bundela, Maratha, Sikh and Satnami 
forces throughout Aurangzeb’s reign. There was no 
general Hindu movement against his rule. 

The people of those limes regarded religion as a 
personal affair v/hich had little to do with the public 
and political life of the individual Thus, a Hindu v/ho 
fought under a non-Hindu against a Hindu, or a Muslim 
v/ho fought under a non-Muslim against a Muslim did 
not feel any shame Xor did the Hindu and the Muslim 
possess any feeling of patnotism. The only bonds v/hich 
thc7 recognised were tho=e of kinship and personal loyalty 
The tics which bound them were those of blood relation- 
‘•hip in the clan, and faithfulness to the salt of the 
master. And even these were often disregarded for 
personal gain 

Causes of Aurangzeb*» Failure- — ^Aurangzeb’s 
long reign of nearly half a century ended in failure. The 
empire rapidly grey/ weak and broke into pieces not long 
after his death. What v/ere the causes v/hich account 
for its decline? Aurangzeb possessed uncommon traits of 
character. He was brave in battle and cool in the face 
of danger. He lived a pure, simple and austere life. 
He w'as free from vice, v/as earnest and pious. Hi? 
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devotion to duty and work was remarkable. His co- 
religionists regarded him as a Imng saint It is true his 
sympathies were limited and his distrust of others 
was excessive, but on the whole, his character made him 
a highly effiaent ruler. 

According to some, his religious policy is responsible 
for his failure. In the mam this is not correct. The 
Hindu risings were not successful, and they were not 
inspired by any common aims, whether religious or 
political Aurangzeb suppressed them with Hindu help 
The wai against the Marathas undoubtedly strained the 
resources of the empire to the utmost. But the Maratha 
rising was not a national or religious but a tribal revolt 
In Its nature it diflfered little from the rising of the other 
tribes The Rajputs, the Bundelas and the relations 
and kinsmen of Shivaji himself fought on behalf of 
Aurangzeb against Shivaji and his successors. Nor did 
the Marathas spare the Hindus from their attacks, or 
disdain to employ Muslims to fight under their banner 

No, the causes of Aurangzeb’s failure were mainly 
economic and administrative— the rum of agriculture, 
trade and crafts, and the inefficiency of the imperial 
ser\nce The excessive e.xactions of the state impoverished 
the peasants, the decline of cultivation and luxurious 
living impoverished the noblemen, and extravagance, 
inefficiency, and continuous wars impoverished the 
government. The Mansabdars multiplied, but there 
were no jagirs to gne them, and the jagirs which they 
obtained gave them no profits The government had no 
money to repair even the forts Besides the country 
was too vast, and the means of communication and travel 
too primitive to allow of the formation of a single 
economic and political unit India was not yet ripe for 
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consolidation on the national scale, and even the 
unpariilLled cncrg}' and industry of Aurangzeb could not 
o\ercoine llie tendencies Vihich divided the people. 

(g). The Sikhs and the Marathas 

The Sikhs. — In the fifteenth century, contact 
tiith I-'lam produced a number of religious reformers 
v.ho sought to remould the Hindu religion. Among 
them was rjuni Nanak Dunng bis life (1469''1538) 
he preached a ichgion which laid emphasis on the unity 
of God, on jjurit\ and de\otion m “worship and 
<m moral hie He denounced the w'orship of images, 
the performance of outward rites, the pretensions of 
pnc'is tlic ca'-le s\-,tem and the ascetic way of 
In mg He raned the moral character of the 
Hindus and justified the life of the world His 
successors, Gurus Angad, Aniardas and Raradas, laid 
the foiiiKHtjon*. of the organisation of their 
io}]ow<.r' Guru- ^l^arda^ and Kamdas obtained 
the }rKnd-5'i]> oi tla Jbiijicror At bar which greatly 
cnhaiKtd their j-n-Jige The fifth Guru, Arjun 
'H^2-]607j compiled the Sikh Holy Book, the Adt 
{j7(wih, iiK'de Amnt-ur the holy city of the Sikhs, 
f'rgdijiied <1 ‘-j-'tMii of co’Jecting the income thiough agents 
1 now n d" niasnads, and engaged in trade and traffic IJis 
measure? changed a religious brotheihood into a ‘=elf- 
go»erriiiig communit} Guru Arjun’s interference m 
Mughal ]>o]it»Cb h} helping Khusrau led to Ins arrest and 
death * " ; J 

Guru Hargo’ fnd changed still further the character 
of the Siklic He made them w arlike by encouraging them 
to bc.ii arms and to engage in military pursuits. He 
built a fo’t, asjumed the title of Sachcha Padshah j and 
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held Darbars At first he accepted office under Jahangir, 
but then turned against him and was confined in prison. 
After his release he retired into the lulls, where he lived 
till his death in 1644 Guru Har Rai, his successor, 
was a friend of Dara But he was a man of peace and 
he did not inteifere in political matters 

On his death theie was a contest for succession 
between Ram Rai and Har Kishaii, sons of Hai Rai Ram 
Rai w'as the elder and lived at the court of Auiangzeb, 
but Har Kishan w'as fa\ cured by the Sikhs As Har 
Kishan died young, the Sikhs acknowledged Tegh 
Bahadm as their Guru He joined the imperial forces 
and fought under the Mughal banner in Bengal and Assam 
in 1668 Aftei wards he lebelled, was summoned to Delhi 
and executed in 1675 His son, Govind Singh, ascended 
the Gaddi, but for tw'enty years he lived in seclusion 
in the hills He spent his time in study, meditation and 
piepaiation for his gieat task, w'hich w^as to transform 
the Sikhs into a fellowship of the elect, the pure and the 
free (Khalsa) He declared himself to be the messenger 
of God wdio had come to declare a perfect faith, to extend 
virtue and to destioj evil God w^as to be beheld by 
the QyQ of faith in the Khalsa Every Sikh must accept 
initiation (pahiil), and become one in the fellowship of 
equals All social distinctions must be abolished All 
should w 01 ship the One Invisible God, honour Nanak 
and the Gurus, levere the Gfanfh, letain their hair 
iinshoin, beai arms and call themsehes Singhs 

Haling, b} his religious teachings, attained the object 
of forming a w'aihke and democratic community, Guru 
GoMiid turned his attention towards the establishment 
of a pnncipaht} He built scveial foits, organised an 
ainn dnidcd into bands under his disciples, and 
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employed a body of Patlian horsemen He tried to 
subdue the Rajas of the hill states, but his operations 
brought him into conflict with the commanders of the 
h'liighal forces Aurangzeb directed the piovincial 
governors to proceed against him and -he was i educed to 
gi eat hardships. Auiangzeb summoned him to his court, 
and aftei some hesitation he proceeded to the Deccan. 
On the death of the empeior, Govind received a military 
command fiom Bahadur Shah to fight against the 
Marathas But, while staying at Nander, he was Icilled 
by a Pathan in 1708 Govind died prematurely, but his 
work lived 

The Marathas,— The Marathas aic an ancient 
Aiyan tribe who settled m the Deccan. The country of 
the Marathas is known as Mahaiashtra It is triangular 
in shape Its base is the Arabian sea-coast from Daman 
to Karwai, the peipendicular side is formed by the line 
along the Tapti to Nagpur, and the hypotenuse by an 
irregular line which joins Nagpur to Karwar. It has 
three mam divisions The sea coast below the Sahyadri 
IS Known as tiie Konkan, the Sahyadri tract as the Mawal, 
and the eastern plains as the Doab The Marathas are 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Asoka, and they played 
an important part in Indian history, for the Satavahana, 
Chaliik-ja, Rashtrakuta and Yadava kings were rulers 
in Maharaslitra The conquest of the Deccan by the 
Turks brought the Marathas under the rule of the kings 
of Delhi But aftei the disiuptioii of the Tughluq 
empire they passed under the Bahmani kingdom About 
the end of the fifteenth century the Bahmani kingdom 
broke up into five Sultanates The Sultans of 
Ahmadnagar goi erned the territory inhabited by the 
Marathas, and tJie Sultans of Bidar and Berar had also 
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Marathas among their subjects About the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the Mughals appeared in 
the Deccan. The internal decay of the five Sultanates, 
and their mutual wars and wars against the Mughals, 
threw the whole country into confusion, and gave the 
Marathas an opportunity to acquire military power and 
political influence and at last to assert their independence. 
The revival of the Maratha power was due to a 
number of causes. In the first place the movement of 
religious reform m the south, which was due to the 
Muslim impact, affected Maharashtra deeply Pandharpur 
was the centre of this movement Here was located a 
temple of Krishna (Vithoba), where the pious and saintly 
folk assembled year after year Jnandeva, who was an 
outcaste Brahman, preached here the doctrine of Bhakti, 
which appealed to all classes whether low or high 
Other saints, among whom a number belonged to low 
classes, spread the new faith The result was that a 
strong movement for social reform sprang up which 
stirred the M'hole Maratha community The character- 
istics of the reform weie similar to those initiated by 
Kabir and Nanak The lehgious movement stimulated 
the growth of a literature in Marathi, and further 
strengthened the feelings of Maratha unity 

Secondly, the Deccani kings and Sultans encouraged 
the revival They fostered the Indian languages. 
Marathi became the couit language m Ahmadnagar Then, 
from the time of the first ^luslim conquest man) Maratha 
Sardars had remained in possession of their estates 
Later, the Bahnianis began to employ them as captains 
and commandants The Marathas became financial 
officers and clerks, and some of them rose to the post 
of Warir, When the Alughals extended theii sway in 
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the Deccan, some of them entered the Mughal service and 
obtained mansabs; others, however, remained m the 
service of the Deccani Sultans. The wars stimulated 
their ambitions. 

The first half of the seventeenth century was 
a period of great stir and tuimoil in the Deccan The 
teachings of the Maratha saints had caused an awaken- 
ing among the Marathas, and now Tukaram and Ramdas 
were exercising a powerful influence toward their 
social uplift Ti?e warji^of Jahangir and Shah Jalian 
against Ahmadnagai , the resistance of Malik Ambai and 
the final overthrow of the Nizam Shahis kept the country 
in a state of unrest The Bhonsla family, which rose 
into prominence at this time, made an effective use of the 
moral revival and of the political confusion Shahji 
Bhonsla, who was a petty officer of the Nizam Shahis, 
obtained the jagir of Poona and Supa as a reward for his 
services He fought valiantly for his master from 
1631 to 1636, but was unable to save Ahmadnagar 
from falling into the hands of the Mughals, 
Then he obtained office iindei the Bijapiir government, 
and was appointed to govern the territoiies of Bijapur 
111 the Karnatak The insuboidination of his son led to 
his impiisonment in 1648 He was later pardoned, 
and was sent to the Raichui Doab to reduce the insurgents 
there While hunting, he fell from his horse and was 
killed m 1664 

Shahji’s rise from obscurity to the position 
of the premier Hindu officer of Bijapur was due to 
his great ability He was the first commander to utilise 
the military capacity of the Marathas and to show that 
properly led they were a match for the Mughal and 
Peccant troops. The rapidity of movement of the 
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Maratha horsemen, their frugal and simple ways, their 
endurance and daring, and their knowledge of the country 
gave them an immense advantage over the hosts that 
opposed them Shahji, however, spent his life m 
supporting the cause of his Deccani masters. But his 
son realized that they bad fallen upon evil days, and 
their governments were suffering from internal decay 
He, therefore, had no scruples in striking a blow for 
power and the establishment of an independent Maratha 
kingdom 

Shivaji. — Shivaji was ^oin in 1627 At the 
age of nine he and his mother were left by Shahji 
at Poona under the care of Dadaji IConddeva Dadaji 
trained Shivaji in the military arts, and his mother 
filled his mind with stories of the heroes of 
Ramayana and Mahabharata He grew up in the 
company of the lads of Mawal He led^ an 
adventurous life with these young men and obtained 
an intimate knowledge of the country. Fired with 
ambition, be gatheied round Inm the Mawal j'outh, 
sons of the chiefs and of the peasants They began to 
dream of power, wealth and dominion, despising the 
ordinarjf life of vassals and mercenaiies of the Deccani 
Sultanates In 1646, the Sultan of Bijapur fell seriously 
ill, the government was toin with the intrigues 
of its nobles, and its disruption appeared imminent 
Shivaji took advantage of the oppoitunity, and in spite of 
Dadaji’s entreaties and warnings, he captured the fort 
of Torna and the tieasure it contained The death of 
Hadaj‘i m 1647 freed the hands of Shivaji and he 
began consolidating his authority But the impiisonment 
of his father put a restraint upon his designs for a 
numbei of years 
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In 1653, Aurangzeb came to the Deccan as Viceroy, 
and soon started planning the annexation of Golkonda 
and Bijapur The hostility between the Mughals and the 
Deccams gave Shivaji the opportunity to capture more 
forts and plunder the territory around In 1657, 
Aurangzeb retired northwards, and Shivaji overran the 
Konkan During the war of .succession he further 
expanded his territories and organised them into a 
state 

The government of Bijapur was now thoroughly 
alarmed by his activities They appointed Afzal Khan 
to subdue Shivaji He marched to Wai and invited the 
Maratha chief to meet him In the interview Afzal 
attacked Shivaji with his dagger, and the latter saved 
himself by piercing the bowels of Afzal with steel claws 
(Vaghnakha) , Afzal’s death was followed by the rout 
of his army (1659) For the next three years there 
was strenuous warfare between Shivaji and the 
Adil Shahis, who were now supported by the Mughals 
In 1662, peace was made with Bijapur through the 
instrumentality of Shahji, and then the Marathas had 
only the Mughals to encounter. 

Shaista Khan was the Mughal governor of the 
Deccan He had forced Shivaji out of many of his 
forts, and in 1663 when he was staying in Poona Shivaji 
made a night attack on him It was completely success- 
ful Many Mughal officers, including the governor’s own 
son, were killed and Shaista was wounded He was 
transferred to Bengal. 

In 1664, Shivaji plundered Surat It was time 
that serious efforts were made to put him down, so 
Aurangzeb appointed Raja Jai Singh, with a number of 
Muslim and Hindu officers, to proceed against him Jai 
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Singh was completely successful, and he forced blmaji 
to sue for peace In 1665, the Treaty of Purandhar 
was signed Shivaji surrendered a number of forts, and 
was allowed to retain only twelve piovided he entered the 
Mughal service Next year he visited Agia and attended 
the imperial court But he was dissatisfied with the 
(leatment He was then confined and kept under watch 
But he managed to escape to the Deccan On reaching 
home he lived quietly and at peace with Auraiigzeb, who 
granted a mansab and a jagir to Shambhuji, his son. 
Shivaji employed these yeais in making military prepaia- 
tions, and in 1670 declared war on the Mughals 
The dissensions among the Mughal commanders made 
it easy for him to recapture the forts which he had lost, 
and to raid and plunder the Mughal dominions from 
Surat to Khandesh and Berai He bioke with the 
Bijapuns also, inflicted defeats upon their troops, i aided 
Kanara, and annexed Baglana. 

From 1674 onwards, the Mughals were kept 
busy by wars on the noith-western frontier and in 
Rajputana, and paid little heed to the Deccan affairs 
Shivaji assumed the title of Raja, and a grand coronation 
ceremony was held in 1674, in Older to proclaim 
his independent position He made peace with Bijapur 
and Golkonda, Freed fiom the threat of serious danger 
from the Mughals and the Deccanis, he led expeditions 
into the south in search of treasure. He annexed Kanara 
in 1675, and two years later conqueied Karnatak and 
captured Jinji. 

In 1678, wai was leiiewed nitli the Mughals, 
nho were much encouraged by the desertion of Shambhuji 
to tlieir side, and they pressed their attacks with vigour 
Sliivaji replied by raiding into the Mughal territories, so 
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that they weie unable to gam any considerable success. 
While the wai was going on Shivaji fell ill, and died in 
1680 

Eaily 111 his caieer Shivaji had become convinced 
of the need of a Maiatha navy to piotect the coasts and 
to cairy on trade His organisation of a naval force 
brought him into conflict with the Siddis of Janjira, the 
Mughals, the Portuguese and the English In the 
engagements with these, the Maiatha naval officeis showed 
much capacity and daiing, but did not achieve any great 
results. 

Extent of the Kingdom. — Shivaji's kingdom 
included the country from Daman m the north to Karwar 
in the south. On the east it included the teiiitory from 
Baglana to Kolhapur, and the districts of the Western 
Kainatak up to the Tungabhadia river This region 
was known as Swaraj (own kingdom) of the Maiatha 
state, and was divided into three provinces — the northern, 
the southein and the south-eastern, each was under a 
viceroy 

Portions of the Madras and Mysore country were 
also under his sivay. Outside these limits he legarded 
the neighbouring country (Mughlai) as subject to 
MuJkgiji orplundei and lansom If these legions desired 
to save themselves from his raids, they had to pay chaufh 
(one-fouith of the levenue paid by the jagirdars to the 
state) and satdeshmukJn (one-tenth of the rent paid by 
the peasants). 

The System of Administration. — Shivaj'i estab- 
lished the Maharashtra Padshahi, that is, a monarchical 
state of the Marathas It was also designated as Hindvi 
Swarajya (or Hindus’ own state), that is, a 
state which identified itself with the Hindu 
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community of Maharashtra. Its ideal, therefore, was 
similar to that of Aurangzeb’s state, with this 
difference that m tlie Mughal Emperor’s case the 
favoured class was the Muslim community, but m the 
case of the Maratha kingdom it was the Maratha 
Hindus Neither ruler had any repugnance to the 
employment of officers and soldiers of the other com- 
munity In both instances the form of government was 
monarchical, and the powers of the ruler were exercised 
autocratically. Shivaji had no assembly of the people 
to assist him or to advise him. The whole authority 
of government was concentrated in his hands. He 
appointed the officers, issued orders in matters of 
administration, conducted wars and concluded treaties 
of peace In judicial matters all appeals lay with him, 
and even in social and religious affairs his final approval 
was necessary 


He had an administrative council composed of eight 
high ministers known as Ashta Piadhan * Its members 
\\^re (1) the Peshwa or the prime minister, (2) the 
ajumdar or auditor, (3) the Waqia-navis or 
chronicler, (4) the Shuru-navis or secretary, (5) the 
Dabir or foreign secretar)^, (6) the Sarnaubat or 
commander-in-chief, (7) the Pundit Rao or head 
of the ecclesiastical department, and (8) the Nyayadhish 
or chief justice 

All ministers, except the last two, were required 
to perform military duties and command the armies. 

e officers duties and functions were similar to those 
ound in the Mughal and Bahmani kingdoms In fact, 
t e administration largely followed these models 


nnvr.??® Sansk-it names of the first si\ 
(1) Muhhja Piadhan, (2) Amatya, (3) Mantn, 
(5) Sumantaj and (6) Senapati. 


officers vere 
(4) Sachiva } 
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The Army,— The aimy consisted of cavalry, 
infantry and a/tillery The cavalry had two branches, 
bargiis and sillahdars The first were equipped and 
mounted by the state, the second had to provide then 
equipment and horses themselves. The supieme com- 
mander was called Sarnaubat Under him weie com- 
manders of five thousand and one thousand. Below 
them were Jumladars for every five Havaldars The 
Havaldar was in chaige of 25 troopers 

The infantry consisted of Mawals mainly, and was 
used for gairisoning forts and as mihtia Its oiganisation 
was similar to that of the cavalry 

The artillery was inefficient, because it was 
dependent upon Europeans for the supply of guns 
and ammunition, and on foreigners for its peisonnel 
Each fort was placed under the joint command of 
three officers, and detailed instructions were laid down 
foi the provision of stores and arms. 

The appointments to all the arms weie made after 
a careful personal scrutiny by Shivaji The salary of 
officers and men was paid directly from the state treasury, 
and payments were not made by grants of jagiis The 
policy of using the army to collect booty and treasuie, by 
raiding the lands adjacent to Swaiaj, was systematically 
followed The aimy rested in camp during the rainy 
season, and went out on Mulkgin expeditions for the 
rest of the year. 

Shivaji maintained the strictest discipline in the 
armj^ and punished misconduct heavily. The force undei 
his command was an efficient instrument of his power. 
The army was open to all Marathas, without distinction 
of caste and status , it was well organised and highly 
disciplined, it oliej^ed one command , its office! s and men 
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lived a simple and frugal life, were hardy and brave 
and devoted to then master, whose genius inspired them 
with supreme confidence They could move about swift- 
ly because they were not encumbered with baggage 
They avoided pitched battles, and carried out 
lapid movements, surpiise attacks, skirmishing and 
I'aiassment 

The Revenue Administration. — Shivaji followed 

mainly the principles of Akbar m his system of land 

revenue administration The area of land under culti- 

# 

vation m each village was carefully surveyed The fields 
were classified in accoi dance with their fertility, method of 
irrigation and nature of crop The share of the govern- 
ment was fixed at two-fifth of the produce, and could 
be paid m cash or land The government made 
remissions of rent on account of famine or damage 
due to royal troops, and made advances to the peasantry 
foi payment of debt, puicliase of seeds, etc 

The officers of the government dealt directly with the 
villages, and set aside all intermediaries like jagirdars, 
/ammdais, faimeis of revenue, etc The policy of the 
government was to encourage cultivation and to improve 
the condition of the cultivators. 

Character and Achievement of Shivaji.— Shivaji 
was a great man His personal life was pure, and his 
conduct regulated by high ideals of morality. He was 
intensely religious, very fond of listening to recitals of the 
sacred books, but he was no bigot. He paid reverence to 
Muslim and Hindu saints, respected their shrines and 
scriptures, and provided subsistence to their holy men. 

He was a great leader His bold and fearless 
character, his energetic and adventurous spirit, his 
disregard of personal danger, and his courage in 
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challenging the mighty attracted to him men who loved an 
independent and active life He was a good judge of 
human character, and his selection of officers proved 
remarkably good. 

He was a statesman of high order He organised a 
highly efficient army and an administrative system which 
secured peace and welfare to the people. He avoided the 
mistakes of Ins contemporaries. He was an astute 
diplomat, and a piactical-nnnded ruler in his relations 
with his neighbours. 

He was a military genius. Not only did he create 
his military machine, but he used it with amazing success. 
He drew up the plans of his campaigns with the utmost 
care, and carried them out with a swiftness and assurance 
which struck Ins enemies with awe. His father first 
realised the value of the light Maratha cavalry, but he 
made it the victorious instrument of the Maratha 
slate 

The Maharashtra Padshahi which he founded was, 
howevei, not an eiidiuing stiuctuie It concerned itself 
\\ith the Maiatha Hindu alone, and it treated the remain- 
ing people of India as aliens, whose only puipose was to 
supply the gold needed for the Maratha state It did little 
for the abolition of social customs which retarded the 
progress of the peoples, and still less to encourage trade 
and industiy, which provide the basis of a people’s power. 
It did not foster institutions which develop habits of 
self-rule among the population Within its own limits, 
and during Shivaji’s life, however, its success was 
dazzling 

Shivaji^s Successors, 1680-1712.— On Shivaji's 
death Shambhuji became Raja, He was a good soldier 
but no statesman He wasted the treasure accumulated 
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by his father in useless expenditure, and he relaxed 
the discipline of the aimy. He took for his 
adviser a wortiiless man, Kavi Kiilesh, which ga\e 
offence to the Marathas The follies of the Raja 
gave dll opportunity to Aurangzeb to settle the 
difficulties of the Deccan He annexed the kingdoms 
of Bijapur and Golkonda, and then attacked the 
jMaiathas Shambhuji made no serious effoit at 
resistance, and was himself captured in 1689 and put to 
death. 

Shambhuji’s son, Sahu, was now acknowledged ruler, 
but as he was a child, his uncle, Rajaram, became regent. 
Rajaiani roused the enthusiasm of the Marathas and 
organised the Maratha bands to harass the Mughal army. 
But his heroic efforts were of little avail The Mughals 
took the forts in the Konkan, and eien Sahu fell into their 
hands Rajaram then transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Jiiiji m the south, leaving his able Maratha 
captains like Shanta Ji and Dhanna Ji to carry on the 
struggle with the Mughals Aurangzeb saw that the only 
way to put an end to their resistance was to captuie jinji 
and destioy the Maratha state. But the generals whom 
he sent to besiege Jiiiji were either incapable or disloyal. 
The siege was piolonged for seven years and it drained 
the resomces of the empire Jinji fell in 1698, but in 
the mcanw hile the Marathas had recovered many of their 
foils m the Konkan, and Rajaram returned to Satara. 

The death of Rajaram in 1700 led to a disputed 
succession. But at last Tarabai, the widow of Rajaram, 
succeeded in obtaining lecognition foi her son, and 
ni becoming regent herself She conducted the 
war A\iih great abilit) and Mgour During the 
next few jears, \\hile Aurangzeb patiently carried 
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on his policy of reducing tlie Maratlia forts, tlie 
Marathas launched an offensive by i aiding and 
plundering the Mughal provinces, and capturing and 
destroying the convo 3 ^s winch brought treasure and 
provisions to tlie Deccan The Mughals thus suffered a 
double loss The siege of die foits was a dull affair which 
cost a great deal of money, but tlie money whicli came 
fiom the 1101 th was liable to attack and seizure. Then the 
treachery and incompetence of the Mughal commanders 
allowed the Marathas to rob and plunder the provinces, 
and to recapture the forts taken after great exeition 
These circumstances broke the heart of Aurangzeb who 
was now veiy old, and who blew that his sons were 
intriguing for power. In 1707, Bahadur Shah released 
Sahu from captivity, and his retuin to his home led to a 
civil war among the Marathas, which lasted till 1712 
when Sahu triumphed over Ins rival 

The war with the Mughals, which lasted for 
ovei a quaitei of a century, ended in the success of the 
Marathas and the exhaustion of the Mughal empire. But 
the war bi ought about a gieat cliange in the character and 
organisation of the Maratlia state. The excellent 
principles which were laid down by Shivaji disappeared 
The Maratlia monarchy was gradually replaced by an 
imperial government widi despotic tendencies. The 
sj^stein of jagiis was established. The army which was 
predominantly Maratha became a mixed force without the 
discipline and regulation of its founder. The chul and 
revenue administration suffered from the fact that the 
state had two masters— -the Satara Raja, who was a 
descendant of Shivaji and was the nominal head of the 
state, and the Peshwa, who became the real ruler The 
officers were becoming independent jagirdars, and 
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intermediaries appeared between the state and the 
subjects 

(h). The Advent of the Europeans 

The Portuguese. — Until the fifteenth century 
Indians had held intercourse with the western world by 
land routes, which passed through the gates on the north- 
western mountains The missionaries of Indian 
religions, the caravans of merchants and the troops of 
soldiers went through these passes to tlie countries beyond. 
Settleis and invaders entered India through them 
But in the fifteenth centuiy the bold na^ igators of Europe 
discovered the all-sea route from the continent of 
Europe to India and the East. 

The Portuguese A\ere the first people in Europe who 
undertook the quest of the sea route to India. 

In 1498 Vasco da Gama, a nati^e of Portugal, sailed 
round Africa and was piloted across the sea from the coast 
of East Africa to India by an Indian sailor. The 
Portuguese came to India partly for trade— to secure 
spices — ^and partly because they were hostile to the 
Muslims and desired to strike a blow at them, for 
the Arabs then held the monopoly of trade in Indian 
seas 

The success of the Portuguese against the Arabs \\as 
rapid Their viceroy, Almeida, established forts on the 
coast to protect the Portuguese factories, and defeated the 
Muslim fleets His successor, Albuquerque, made the 
Portuguese masters of the coast from Hormuz in the 
Persian Gulf to Jlalacca and the Spice Islands He 
captured Goa in 1510 and made it the capital of their 
dominion The Portuguese dominated the vaters of the 
east for nearly a century, hut in 1580 the crowns of 
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Poitugal and Spam were united, and they lost their 
supremacy. 

The Dutch. — After their union with Spain 
the Poituguese did not long enjoy the monopoly of the 
eastern trade The Dutch, who weie the enemies of 
Spam, sent their ships to the east But although thej 
made a number of settlements in India, their attention 
was mainly confined to the eastern islands wheie 
spices weie pioduced They turned the Portuguese 
out from Malacca and the islands But from the 
middle of the seventeenth ceiitmy they had to fight 
a numbei of wars against England and Fiance, which 
weakened them and obliged them to give up most of their 
factories m India 

The English .—The English defeated the Spanish 
Aimada m 1588, and soon then ships began to visit the 
Indian coast In 1600, some English mei chants formed 
the East India Company for tiade with India, and Queen 
Elizabeth granted it a charter. In 1608 Captain Hawkins 
landed at Surat and came to Agia to obta.n a Jmman 
from the Empeior Jahangir for establishing a factory In 
1615 Sir Thomas Roe was sent as ambassador from 
James I to Jahangir As a result of his efioits, Surat 
became the centre of English trade m the east In 1640 
Fort St George ivas built and Madras founded on land 
acquiied from a Hindu Raja, and in 1651 a factory was 
established at Hughli in Bengal Bombay was acquired 
in 1668 

In 1664 and 1670 Shnaji raided Surat The wars 
of the Deccan, which absorbed the energies of the Mughal 
Empiie began soon aftei The disorder which was pro- 
duced by these wars led the English to entertain schemes 
of establishing political power in India. In 1686 thej made 

Iv 
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an open rupture with the governor of Bengal, but they 
were defeated and driven out of the province. In 1690 
they made humble submission and were allowed to 
return On the piece of land which was granted to them 
they founded the city of Calcutta Thus the English 
obtained a foothold at many points on the Indian sea 
coast 

The East India Company had a chequered career in 
England. In the seventeenth century it passed through 
many difficulties. The estabhshment of a rival company 
in 1698 led to a struggle between the two for securing the 
monopoly of the Indian trade After ten years of quarrel 
their disputes were settled, and the two companies were 
united m 1708 With unity came the opportunity for 
expansion and power. 

The French. — The early efforts of the French to 
found companies for the Indian trade were not successful. 
But m 1664, during the reign of Louis XIV, the grand 
monarch of France, his minister Colbert created the 
French Company of the Fast In 1674 Pondicherry was 
founded, and soon after a settlement was made at 
Chandernagar After a set-back the company was 
reconstituted in 1719 

Other Comparxies.— Other European nations also 
cast longing eyes on the rich commerce of the east, and 
made efforts to share its profits. But their difficulties in 
Europe prevented them from pursuing their designs 
seriously. Thus, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the English and the French were the only two 
European nations which were serious rivals on the main- 
land of India Both desired profit and wealth, and were 
prepared to acquire them nuth all the means available to 
them The rapid decline of the Mughal Empire, which 
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their control Ultimatel} , even the Mughal Empire came 
under their influence The Sikhs and the Jats laundered 
the countr) and defied the imperial authont} bile the 
Indian rulers were engaged in mutual warfare, the 
foreigners appeared upon the scene and took adiantage 
of these distractions to acquire power The imaders 
fiom the noith-west came only for loot and not for 
permanent occupation The European nations, however, 
interested themselves m the politics of the warring 
piinces m older to establish their dominion Among 
these, the French and the British were the two chief 
rivals The British, who won in the struggle against the 
French, came into conflict wnth the Indian princes, but 
oveicame their lesistance b} the close of the period. 

The histoiy of the period is divided into three parts 
In the first part, from 1707 to 1748, the Marathas 
attained ascendancy in India In the second, from 
1748-72, their advance received a definite check, 
and the British oiercamc their rivals the French, and 
acquired dominion in the Bengal and Madras 
presidencies In the third, from 1772 to 1818, 
the British faced and overcame the rivalry of the 
Maratiias, and put an end to the French schemes in 
India. 


(a). The First Phase, 1707-48 
(i). The Later Mughals, 1707-48 

The death of Aurangzeb led to a fight between his 
sons for the throne Bahadiii Shah defeated all his 
brothels and became tlie emperor During bis short 
icigii be had to figlit a combination of the Rajput states 
of Mewar Marwar and Amlier The three joined 
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interests and purposes The ties which bound a 
people into a conimunit}^, for whose sake the members 
were prepared to lay down even their lives, were 
not those of religion or loyalty to a tribal and 
hereditary chief, as was tlie case in India, but those 
of patriotism or love of a common motherland. Each 
nation had its own government vhose authority was 
denved from the will of the citizens The citizens 
were members of an independent nation and not slaves 
of a despot 

The citizens weie free to think and fiee to act They 
obeyed the laws in the making of which they had a share, 
and they obeyed the authority whose power was derived 
from them Their minds were not shackled by the chains 
of tradition, custom and religion They could freely dis- 
cuss and criticise their institutions— social, religious, and 
political, and reform and remould them They were not 
deterred by sacred books or priests fiom seeking the 
tiuth about God, man or nature They had ceased to 
be ruled bi dogmas and external authorities They were 
free in then conduct, and free in their mind Therefore, 
their societies were free and progressive. In the 
atmosphere of freedom, arts and sciences, trade and 
industry fiouiished, and wealth and power giew 

B. The Decjine the Mughal Empire, 
and the Establbhment of British 
Dominion, 1707—1818 

The death of Aurangzeb was followed by the rapid 
decline of the Mughal Empire As the authority of the 
emperor became weak, the governors set up independent 
principalities in the provinces The Marathas extended 
their dominion and brought great tracts of India under 
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togethei to defy the empeior, but by a mixed policy 
of foice and conciliation the Rajput using was 
quelled 

The Rajput troubles ^^eie scaicel} o^er when the 
emperor had to face the rising of the Sikhs Since the 
death of Giiiu Govmd Singh, the Sikhs had accepted Banda 
as their leader He collected an arinj in the hills iieai 
Sarhind, and attacked and defeated the iMughal goi ernoi 
Saihind fell into his hands and soon the suriouiiding 
tracts were mastered On healing the news of the 
outbieak the empeior set out to crush the rebels. Ihe 
Sikh leader had fortified Lohgaih in the hills, and had 
taken refuge there The impel lalists captured the fort, 
but Banda escaped in 1710 Desiiltoi) fighting continued 
for some time, and the slackness of the officcis peimitted 
Banda to leoccupy Lohgaih 

Towaids the ]\Iarathas the empeior einplojed a 
policy which secured the empiie fiom their depiedations 
during his leign He released Sahu from captivity on 
the condition that he recognised the suzeiainty of the 
Mughals, but he permitted him to levy chauth and 
saidcshinukJu The lelease of Sahu led to dissensions 
among the 3\Iaiathas, which pi evented them from 
attacking the Mughal teiritoiies 

In 1712 Bahadur Shah died, and the usual contest for 
the empiie began among his sons The eldest, Jahandar 
Shah, defeated his biotheis and ascended the tin one He 
was a thoroughly worthless luler who was only interested 
111 sensual pleasuies and shameless ie\eli\ The nobles 
of the court and officials followed his peimcious example, 
and disoider spread in the empire 

Farrukhsiyai, the son of Azim-ush Shan, the j^ounger 
brother of Jahandar Shah, was in chaige of Bengal during 
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;Maratha foices Before leaving the Deccan he had 
entered into a compact with the Maiathas and piomised 
to obtain for them the emperor’s faj man for the collection 
of chanth and sai deshmukJn Before Husain Ah 
1 cached Delhi most of the nobles had turned against the 
emperor because of his weakness and vacillation The 
Sayyid brotheis then made themselves masters of the 
palace and the fort They deposed Fariukhsiyar and 
raised Rafi-ud-Darjat, son of Rafi-ush-Shan, a brother 
of Jahandar, to the throne^ and then they put 
Fariukhsiyar to death Rafi-ud-Darjat remained on 
the throne only foi a few months Then 
his eldei hi other, Rafi-ud-Daulah, was raised to 
the throne But he, too, ruled foi a short time onl} , 
as he fell ill and died Then Muhammad Shah, a 
giandson of Bahadui Shah, was made empeior in 
1719 During these shoit leigns the Marathas 
obtained the imperial grant for the chaiith and 
mdcshmuhhi of the Deccan 

The ascendancy of the Sayyid brothers W'as 
lescnted by the othei nobles The first to declaie 
oiieii hostility was Chhabila Ram, the governor of 
Allahabad, and his nephew, Giiidhar Bahadur, but 
Chhabila Ram died, and Giridhar Bahadur was con- 
ciliated Then Nizam-ul-Miilk, who had meanwiiile been 
appointed the go\ernor of ^lalwa, fled to the Deccan and 
occupied Asirgarh, Burhanpur and Aurangabad The 
Sayjids were alaimed, and Husain Ah, taking the 
cni])cror with him maichcd towards the Deccan On the 
niaicli a Mughal olficci niiirdered Husain Ah and the 
emperor returned to Agra, Abdullah, who offered 
nsistaiKc, w'as overpowered and put to death (1720) 
'llu. two brother', enjoved the highest power for nearly 
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Jumna between Delhi and Agia, were a bold and 
turbulent people They had given a lot of trouble 
in the reign of Aurangzeb Their leader, Chuianian, had 
accepted service under Bahadur Shah He fought under 
the Mughal flag against the Rajputs and the Sikhs 
Farriikhsi}^ar gave him charge of the king’s highway, from 
Delhi to the crossing of the Chambal But he abused his 
powers and usurped much territory Raja Jai Singh 
Sawai was sent to punish him He besieged the Jat fort 
but could not reduce it Churaman, however, made peace 
in 1718 

Farrukhsiyar had gained his throne with the 
help of the Sajyid brothers But soon after, quarrels 
broke out between them and the emperor The court 
consisted of noblemen belonging to a number of different 
tribes Some v/ere foreigners and otheis Hindustanis 
Among the foreigners the nobles belonging to the Turani 
and Irani tribes were the most important The Barlia 
Sayyids were Hindustanis, for their ancestors had settled 
in the country between Meerut and Saharanpur several 
generations before The Turanis and others were jealous 
of their influence, and they poisoned the ears of the 
emperor. < 1 1 '- jl 

Open quarrels broke out But the first quarrel 
ended in the defeat of the Turanis As a result, 
Nizam-ul-MuIk, their leader, was deprived of his 
governorship of the Deccan, and Husain Ali was 
appointed in his place. But the emperor was not reconciled 
to the Sayyids, and he began to plot against them 
These dissensions led to the disorganisation of the 
administration Husain Ali Khan, finding that he and 
his brother were in imminent danger of losing their power, 
marched from the Peccan to Delhi, accompanied by the 
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aircjiis. and then loyalty had lieen undcinnned by 
frequent changes of the luleis 

Tlie contests of the iival parties of noblemen, and 
the j\liiglial campaigns against the Rajputs, Sikhs, Jats 
and Marathas had destiojed the old nohility The 
cfficieiKY of the aim\ and the tradition of detolion and 

•r « 

lirater) of the cominandeis were lost From the 
emperoi down wauls the whole goteniing class had 
become moral]} degraded Every one had begun to think 
of his own sccunty and inteiest, and few' caied for the 
empire 

In this situation a blow' fell upon the empire which 
shook It to it^ \ei} foundations Nadir Shah, who had 
delncied Peisia from the rule of the Afghans, became 
king m 1736 lie captured Kandahar in 1738, 
and icquGsted Muhammad Shah to hand o\er to him the 
enemies w'ho had fled into the klughal teiiitoiy. The 
Miiglial Fmpeioi failed to compli with the lequest, and 
Nadu Shah iinadcd India The iMughal go\ eminent w’as 
utteily incompetent and had completely neglected the 
affatis of the distant province of Kabul Both 
Afghanistan and the Punjab were left w'lthout an) 
pimision for defence, and the mxader found the 
gates of India unprotected The opportunity was too 
good to be lost, and Nadir marched lapidl) acioss the 
nurlh-wcst capturing Kabul Peshawai and Lahoic on his 
way to Delhi The Mughal Emperor attcmjiled to resist 
the adiance of the nnader at the old field of battle at 
Karnal Tlie attempt ended in tlie ignominious failuie of 
the Indians because thc\ were badh led and ill prepared 
for war The Persons possessed bcltci weapons, and 
(heir commander was a gcncial of consummate abilit) 
\Mn*le tlic Persians were united in their aim the Indians 
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eight years, and then the hostility of tlie emperor and the 
nobles led to their downfall and destruction 

Muhammad Shah, 172048. — On the fall of the 
Say 3 'ids, ISfizani-ul-Mulk became the chief minister 
He desired to reform the administration and introduce 
strict decorum and proper procedure m the court. But 
llie king was young, frivolous and under the influence of 
worthless men, and all efforts of the Nizam were 
unavailing The nobles quarrcllerl among themselves and 
the affairs of the state were neglected 1'he Nizam 
became disgusted and left Delhi He retired to the Deccan 
in 1724 llie attempt of the emperor to supersede 
him failed, and the Nizam nrnv became virtually an 
independent ruler 

Early in the reign the Rohillas, who were Afghans 
of the country of Roh and had settled in Katetiai 
(Sambhal and .Moiadabad districts), rose into prominence 
The} set aside the imperial administration, and under Ah 
Muhammad Khan the) estaldished a semi-independcnt 
prmcijialit) (after 1740j 

'J be f.'ls uIm^ raised their head in rcbedion, but 
quarrels among the ‘'Ons of Chinaman made it easy 
for Sawai Jai Smgh to eajiturc their foi tresses 

(1722j 

The Jfarathas, taking advantage of the groweng weak- 
ness of the empire and the dnsensions among the Mugnal 
nobilit), overran the Mughal provinces They made 
raids in Gujarat, ]\Ialwa, Bundelkhand and Bengal 

By 1739 the Mughal Empire had reached a low 
ebb The treasuics accumulated by the great emperors 
had been squandered dm nig the civil wars, the adimnis 
tiation had fallen into confusion and the ie\enucs w'^-rc 
realized with difficult) The salaries of officers wvre m 
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So far as the internal affaiis of the Maiathas were 
concerned, the death of Aurangzeb had removed foi ever 
any dangei to theii independence But Sahu’s authority 
was not recognised ])y all parties among the Marathas, and 
a rival Raja was set up at Kolhapui and this prexented 
the establishment of a strong government Agam, Sahu 
xvas an ease-loving king, and he allowed the power of the 
state to slip from his hands into that of the Peshwa. 

The founder of the hei editary authonty of the 
Peshwa was Balaji Vishw'anath, a Konkani Biahman, He 
made Poona his headquaiters, and put an end to the con- 
fusion in Maharashtra He suppressed lobbery, restoied 
Milage cultivation and put an end to the farming of 
revenue In 1717 he entered into an agi cement with 
Say) id Husain Ah, the goveinor of the Deccan, by which 
the Mughals ceded the lawful masteiy of the dominions 
of Shnaji to the Maratha government, and lecognised 
their right to chauih and saideshmukJn of the Deccan and 
the southern states in leturii for tribute and service This 
agreement w'as confirmed by Muhammad Shah in 
1719 

Balaji claboialed ? scheme for the realization of 
these dues He duided the Deccan pioxinces oulbidc 
Maharashtra into distiicts. Each distiict was placed in 
chaigc of a Maiatha chief who collected its dues The 
chief thus acquned a sjiecial mteic-.t in Iniiigmg the 
locaht) undei his complete contiol But to maintain 
unity among the chiefs, Milages wcie abuigned to scxeial 
of them in the ^ame locality while c\ei\ chief had jlst* 
assignments m the Maiatha teiritoiies. The scale of the 
assessments of chauth and smdcdmukiu wcie Kept high 
so as to make the districts subscrMcnt to the Marathas 
Tbps the collection of dues ‘^ened two ohiects In the 
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were divided among themselves and their officers were 
jealous of one another and failed to stand together even 
m the face of a ruthless enemy 

After the victory Nadir Shah entered Delhi accom- 
panied by Muhammad Shah as his prisoner. The people 
of Delhi passed tliroiigh a most terrible time For tbe 
misdeeds of the hooligans nho killed some Persian 
soldiers, the city was gi\ en over to plunder and massacre 
A liuge indemnit}' was extracted. Then the imader 
investing ^Muhammad Shah with the ciowii left Delhi 
and returned to his country The provinces of the empire 
west of the Indus were ceded to Persia 

During the years that followed the departure of 
Nadir Shah the dismemberment of the empire proceeded 
apace The Punjab became a prey to the depredations 
of the Sikhs and the Afghans, and the southern and 
western proMiices vere occupied b} the J^Iarathas wlio 
raided proeiiices of Bihar Bengal and Onssa 
Saadat Ah Khan, the go\ernor of Oudh, Aln'ardi Khan, 
the governor of Bengal, and Nizam-iil-iMtilk Asafjah, die 
governor of the Deccan, became practically independent 

(ii). The Marathas, 1707-48 

Sahu was leleased from the captiviU' of the IMughti s 
on condition tliat he would recognise the l^Iugha 
so\ereignty But the iMughal Emperor, on Ins part, recog 
nised the right of the jMarathas to receive the c/nm/A o 
the provinces of the Deccan, although its collection an 
payment was entrusted to the JIughal govenior Tue 
^klarathas weie thus depiived of any excuse to im^ 
and le^y tribute m the Mughal territories and their 
relations vith the empire veie established on a «ev 
basis, 
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and tile region between the Chambal and the Naibada 
were ceded to the Marathas The Peshwa then attacked 
the Nizam’s dominion but gained no success. An expedi- 
tion \\as sent to the Karnatak, which levied contributions 
theie. Another Maratha officer captured Basseiii from 
the Portuguese. 

In 1740 Baji Rao died, and his son, Balaji Baji 
Rao, succeeded to the office. He continued the policy of 
his father. Two Maratha officers, Raghoji Bhonsla and 
Bhaskar Pandit, made repeated laids into Bengal, seized 
Orissa and Cuttack and attacked Murslndabad (1742-45). 
Another Maratha chief, Raghunath Rao, forced the 
Rajputs and the Jats to pay tiibute, and Smdhia invaded 
Rohilkhand and Oudh These expeditions and conquests 
brought about a great change in the character of Maiatha 
rule 

(iii). The English East India Company^ 1707-48 

The affairs of the United East India Company 
flouiished gieatly during this period Their tiade 
inci eased and they earned high profits But the impoit 
of Indian-made cotton and silk cloth into h.ngland 
led to an agitation which icsulted m the passing of laws 
foi bidding then use in England 

In India the Company sent an anibassadoi to Delhi 
in 1714, who secured fiom Eariukhsi)ai the right of liadc, 
fiee of duties and customs, ui the provinces of Bengal, 
Gujarat and the Deccan As a result then settlements 
grew in number and importance, and then commcice in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay stcadii) dc\ eloped 
Between 1740 and 1748 the English Company uas 
drawn into the politics of the Kainatak clncf'' 1iie 
n\alr\ between the Nizam and the ^Maralluis ctcaled a 
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fiist place, it enhanced the income of the Maratlia 
goveinment, and, secondly, it brought the Mughal 
piOMiices undei the grasp of the Marathas, and piovided 
the great IMaratha chiefs opportunities of conquest 

Balaji died in 1720. His son, Baji Rao I, who 
succeeded his father as Peshwa, was a man of great 
energy and unbounded ambitions He was a resolute 
wail 101 , a stiong admmistratoi and a profound statesman 
He set be foie himself the two aims of overrunning 
the Mughal provinces and of thwarting the schemes of 
the Nizam m the Deccan 

In 1724 he invaded Malwa and appointed 
l\Iaratha agents there Then he turned to the Nizam and 
forced him to recognise Sahu’s claims on the Deccan 
and to pay the aireais of dues (1728) The Nizam set 
up the Maratha officer opeiating m Gujarat against the 
Peshwa But Baji Rao promptly pioceeded against him 
and defeated him (1731) Gujaiat was placed m charge of 
Pilaji Gaikwad At last the Nizam sought peace with 
the l\Iaiathas He desired to set up an independent 
pimcipahty m the Dcccan, and, therefore, he turned the 
attention of the Marathas away fiom the Deccan to the 
J\Iughal dominions. 

Baji Rao’s agents had overpowered Giridhar 
Bahadur, the governor of Malwa, in 1724, and he 
assumed the goiernment of the province m 1734 Pait of 
Bundelkhand was also obtained, and Berar was occupied 
about this tune Two years late;*, the Peshwa led an 
inclusion into the heart of the Mughal territory in the 
Doab and' round Agra and Delhi The Nizam, to whom 
the emperoi appealed for help, ariived in the north but 
he was obliged to make a treaty at Bhopal in 1737 By 
this tieaty the teiiitory including the province of Malwa 
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obtained Kaiikal from him He also gave refuge to the 
family^ of Dost Ah, Nawab of the Kainatak, from the 
pursuit of the Maiathas in 1740, and leceived a Mansab 
fiom the Mughal Empeior In 1741, Dupleix became 
governor of Pondicherry He determined to adopt the 
policy of Dumas, and by taking sides m the wars of the 
Indian princes, to make the French dominant in India 
The Kainatak offeied a unique oppoitumty for the 
realization of these aims, for the Nawabs of the 
Kainatak, who weie the deputies of the Nizam, were 
desirous of becoming independent and of extending their 
teriitory. 

While the situation was distracted in the south of 
India, war bioke out between England and France in 
Euiope in 1744. Dupleix made use of this state of 
confusion He invited the Fiench fleet fiom ^klauiitius, 
under La Bouidonnais, and made an attack upon Madias 
which fell into his hands in 1746 The English appealed 
to Nawab Annaniddin for help He sent his troops to 
lestore Madias to the English, but the Fiench defeated 
and scattered them This was the first serious encounter 
between the disciplined troops of the West equipped with 
guns and artillery, and the iintiained Indian cavalry 
fighting with old weapons, and it decisively piovcd the 
inferiority of the latter. 

The Fiench w'ere, howe'ier, unable to retain Madias, 
for the war in Europe came to an end in 1748, and the} 
had to give it back to the English 

(b). The Second Phase, 1748-72 
(i). The Successors of Muhammad Shah, 1748-72 

Bcfoic the death of Muhammad .Sh.ih, the Miigli.ils 
gamed one last \icloiy Ahmad bhah Abdali, 
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state of uncertainty in the south, and Dost Ah, the deputy 
governor of the Kainatak, sought to make himself 
independent His efforts pioved futile, and on 
Ins death tlieie appeared two iival Nawabs of 
Arcot — (1) Amvaruddm, who was appointed by 
the Nizam on the deadi of Dost Ah, and (2) 
Chanda Sahib, the son-in-law of Dost All. In 
1748 the death of the old Nizam-ul-MiiIk led 
siinilaily to the rivalry for succession between his son, 
Nasii Jang, and his grandson, Muzaffar Jang Chanda 
Sahib and Muzaffar Jang foimed a compact in older to 
lealize then aims, and they sought the help of the Ficnch 
Aiiwaiuddiu and Nasii Jang natuially tinned to the 
Englisli foi assistance in maintammg then position 

The First Kamatak War. — Thus, the English 
and the Piench became involved in wai, but in the 
first wai the English had the woise luck, foi 
then fleet did not lendei them good service, and wlien 
La Bouidonnais ariived before Madras in 1746, they 
suirendeied the town They were, however, able to hold 
Foit St Daiid against the French attacks In 1748 
Madias was lestoied by the Fiench on the conclusion of 
peace between the two nations. 

(iv). The French East India Company, 1769-4S 

The leconstituted Fiench Company had a piosperous 
tune. Its goveinois were men of eneigy who made 
settlements at many places on the Indian coast, 
Masulipatam, Calicut and Mahe One of them, Dumas 
(1735-41), who ailed over all the Fiench settlements w 
India, look advantage of the disturbed condition of 
Southei II India to mtei feie m political aflaiis ITe helped 
the Raja of Tanjore in the war of succession and 
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and diove out Abdah’s officers fiom Lahoie They 
also sent forces against Najib-ud-Daulah and Shuja- 
iid-Daiilah, the successor of Safdai Jang In 1759 
Shahabuddin pei petrated another of his hideous 
crimes He put to death Emperor Alamgu 11, and 
j)laced another Ji'Iughal pnnce on the throne Prince 
Sliah Alam, the heir apparent, had alieady taken 
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lefuge ^Mth the gmeinor <it Oudh in ouler to escape 
from Ills liostilit} 

These proceedings roused the hostility of the Afghan 
and the Irani nobles xigam^l Sliahahudchn and his 
allic«, the Maialhas Ahmad SInh Abdah, on recening 
the news of these occurrences, cnleicd into a combination 
i\ itli these nobles and marched at the head of a large army 
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v/Iio had made himself master of Kandahar and 
Kabul after the death of Nadir Shah, invaded 
India. The Mughal forces ga^e the Afghans 
battle, defeated them and drove them out of 
India. This last tnumph of the army, however, did little 
to restore the power of the emperor- Ahmad Shah, the 
son of Muhammad Shah, who succeeded to the throne 
remained a puppet in the hands of his ministers, among 
w'hom bitter party strife was raging. The Irani party 
was led by Safdar Jang, the neijhew of Saadat Khan, 
who v,*as the goiernor of Oudh, and the Turani party was 
led by Shahabuddin, the grandson of the Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Both parties sought the help of the Marathas. Safdar 
Jang v/as the first to obtain powder. He came into con- 
flict w'lth the Afghans of the Doab, w'hom he subjugated 
w'lth the assi'-tance of Holkar and Smdhia When he 
lost the kings fa^our he w*ithdrew' to Oudh, and 
Shahabuddin became the all-powerful Wazlr He 
blinded the poor emperor and deposed him in 1754, 

He, then, rai-ed \lamgir H, ‘>on of Jahandar Shah, 
to the throne lJunng hi*> fc'cblc rule the plight of the 
kingdom beeanie w’or->e Lahore had already passed into 
Ahmad Shah Abdah’s hands He inxaded India again 
in 1756, entered JXlhi and proclaimed himself king 
T hen he ad\anced on I^Jathura and Agra, but the outbreak 
of jAstilence in the army obliged him to return to his 
country in 1757. He left his son in the Punj'ab as 
viceroy and appointed Xajib-ud-Daulah, the Patnan 
chief, as the ^^'azl^ of the Empire On the 
departure of Ahmad Shah, Shahabuddin invited 
the ^larathas to his assistance, and w'lth their 
help recovered Delhi and his office The Marathas 
elated W'ith this success entered the Punjab, 
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returned to Delhi in 1771 m the company of Mahadji 
Sindhia Heie he found that his position as emperor was 
exceedingly iiksonie because of thepowei of the Maratlias, 
who were now vn trial masters of Delhi and its neighboui- 
hood He tried to shake them off, but his effoits pioved 
unavailing, and he was obliged to accept their terms by 
which the Peshwa was recognised the commander-in-chief 
of the Mughal empire 


(ii). The Marathas, 1748-72 

Balaji Baji Rao. — Raja Sahu died in 1748 He had 
leigned at Sataia foi neaily foity yeais Rut 
dining these 3 ears his own autlioiity was nominal 
The Peshwa, who was the chief minister in the 
council of the eight Pradhans established by 
Shivaji, w''as the leal iiiler of kfaharashtia The 
Peshwa’s office w^as held by Brahmans in hereditaiy 
succession The other Maialha ministers and chiefs weie 
jealous of his ascendanc\ The fiist two Peshw^as had 
maintained then position by their extraordinary abilities 
Balaji Baji Rao, how'eier, met wnth opposition wdien he 
assumed office Of the inipoilant Maratha Icadeis liolkai 
and Sindhia supported him, but the Pratinidhi, the 
Gaikwad, and Bhonsla opposed him It was possible foi 
them to weaken the Peshwa’s authority because the Raja 
of Sataia was still legaided as the head of tlie state, and 
all commands and oiders w'eie issued m his name 

On Sahu’s death without an hen, the question of 
succession became .1 mallei of gical imjioi lance Balaji 
Baji Rao obtained fiom the dying Raja a written ordei 
wliKh lonUnt'd on him and lu'' fannh the post 
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to settle affairs with the Maiathas. He drove them out 
of Lahoie and advanced upon Delhi The Maiathas 
collected a vast army to resist the invader, maiched 
to Panipat and encamped there In 1761, the gieat 
battle was fought m which Ahmad Shah completely 
defeated the Marathas, and entered Delhi 

He recognised Shah Alam as empeior, but 
Shah Alam was engaged in waifaie with the 
English in the east, and theiefore Pi nice Jawaii Baklit 
ruled as his deputy Shuja-ud-Daulah was appointed 
Wazir and Najib-ud-Daulah, conimander-m-chief The 
Maratha agents weie diiven out of the Doab. 

Shah Alam, who had fled to Oudli because of 
Shahabuddm’s violence, joined the confederacy of 
Shuja-ud-Daulah and Mu Kasim against the English, 
but m 1764 he sustained a defeat at the battle of Buxai 
He now became a dependent upon the English, who 
allotted to him the districts of Allahabad and Kara 
in letuni for the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, 
Shah Alam lemained m Allahabad till 1771 Pie had 
little hopes of an immediate lestoratioii, for though 
the Maiathas had been beaten, the Jats weie 
dominating the countiy loiuid Agia and Delhi At 
length Najib-ud-Daulah defeated them and saved Delhi 
fioni falling into their hands 

Meanwhile the Maiathas, who had recoveicd 
f 10111 the defeat of Panipat, leappeaied m the iioith In 
1769 their aimy crossed the Cliambal. They exacted 
tribute fiom the Rajputs and the Jats and enteied into 
an agiecnient with Najib-iid-Daulah Then, they oven an 
the Doab, captuied the stiongholds of the Rohillas and 
pressed upon Oudh Shah Alam enteied into negotiations 
with them, and leaMiig the piotection of fho Eiighsll 
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llolkar, Siiidhia and other Maratha officers in\adcd the 
Doab and Rohilkhand 

Wars in the Deccan. — In the Deccan the only rn al 
of the Maiathas was the Nizam His death in 
1748 opened out an opportunity of gaming mastery 
over the whole peninsula, foi the ineMtable war 
of succession divided the heirs of the Nizam 
Nasii Jang, the second son of the Nizam, who 
claimed the viceroyalty of the Deccan, was opposed 
by Muzaffar Jang, the giandson of the Nizam Nasir 
Jang uas killed m an expedition m the Kainatak, and 
Afiizaffai became the ruler of the Deccan with the support 
of the Flench He, too, was murdered, and Salabat Jang 
was then raised to the viceroyalty by the French (1751) 
The Peshwa supported Ghaziuddm, the eldest son of 
the Nizam The struggle between the two was memorable 
The Flench and the Marathas performed gieat deeds of 
\alour, but in the end Salabat had to make peace His 
iival was leraoved by poison, and Salabat now ruled the 
Deccan with the help of the French under Bussy The 
Marathas were thus prevented from the conquest of the 
Dctcaii by the intencntion of the French, but they 
acquiicd the whole countiy west of Beiar from the Tapti 
to the Ooda\aii 

In 1754 Ba^aji cmiducltd an expedition against 
^l}soic, and collected a iaige boot) Dining the 
soiithcin campaign of the next \ear he annexed Belgaum, 
Sholapui and Ilubli 

In 1758 Buss) uas iccaHerl fiom H)deiabad 
and the ^laiathas again had an opportunit} of 

humiliating the Nizam Sadashna, the nephew of 
Baji Rao Peshwa. was sent on an expedition • 

ngtiinst the Ni/am He captiiied Ahmadnagar and 
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of heredJtcity fust iniiiistei and which empowered 
him to manage the whole govei'innent ol the 
Maratha empne on condition of his peipelnating 
tlie Raja’s name and keeping iip the dignity of t)ie liouse 
of Shivaji, thioiigli the giandson of Tarabai and his 
descendants” This deed made the Pesinva definitely 
supreme, and fiom this time Poona became the real centie 
of Maiatha power The state was coiiveited from a 
monaichy to a confedeiacy of chiefs, with the Pcslwa as 
a permanent and hereditaiy piesidcnt 

Balaji seated Ramiaja, Taiabai’s giandsoiij, on the 
throne of Satara and took the conduct of tlie 
administialion in his hands He confiimed the 
jagirs of the great chiefs — Bhonsla, Gaikwad, Sindhia 
and Holkai, punished his iivals and appointed his own 
ministers and commandci'* In this mannei he 
consolidated the go\ eminent These measmes ncie 
oppoitune, because the deaths of Muhammad Shah, the 
empeioi, and Xuam-ul4fulk m 1748 had tin own the 
empire and the Deccan into tin moil 

Ascendancy of the Marathas in the Noith.— 
'file factions of the paities at the Mughal court gave 
Balaji the oppoituiiity to inteifeie in the aflaiis 
ot the empne Holkai and Sindhia snppoitecl 
Safdar Jang in suiiduing the Rohillas, and foi 
tlieii sevMces they obtained the light to lory 
cantrihiitionb m the Doab “When Safdai Jang 
fell into disfavoui, they assisted Shahalniddin to gam 
powci Shahabuddui, who became Wazir, was entirely 
dependent upon them, and so the ]\faiathas became 
supiemc in Delhi Raghiinath Rao, hi other of the 
Peshwa, pioccedecl with the Warir to the Punjab^ and 
firo^e nut the Abdali officers fiom Lahoie (1758) 
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undeitook the expedition with a light heart and 
])aid little heed to the advice of the expeiieiiced 
comniandeis like Holkar and Surajinal ^lany of the 
officeis felt that it was bettei that “ this Brahman should 
once meet with a defeat” 

As a lesult of mutual jealousies and suspicions, 
the Marathas did not present a strong and united front 
to then enemies The Jats and the Rajputs withdrew 
in disgust, and Holkar’s support was not whole-hearted 
The mistakes of Sadashiva Rao, in abandoning 
the swift Maratha tactics of war and adopting the slow 
methods of the Mughals, greatly handicapped them in the 
struggle They encamped on the field of Panipat and 
were harassed by the eneni) who cut off their supplies 
and reduced them to starvation When, theiefore, they 
could not hold out any longer, they offered battle m 
desperation The Marathas gamed an advantage m the 
beginning, but the battle went against them and the 
desertion of Holkar and Gaikwad turned it into a 
disastious defeat Sadashiva Rao and Vislnvas Rao were 
among the slam and thousands perished m the rout The 
Pesliwa, Balaji Baji Rao, could not reco\er from the shock 
of the news The defeat and his death (1761) threw the 
klarathas into great gloom 

During the time of Balaji, the Alaiatha admmistia- 
tion had made much progress The collectors of re\ enue 
were brought under control, the courts of justice were 
unproved and the police w'as strengthened The 
j\Iaratha people enjojed peace and prosperity, and 
blessed the dajs of the Peshwa 

Madhu Rao.— -Madhu Rao wa<; a minor when he 
‘succeeded to the office of the Peshwa in 1761 
111*; uncle, Raghunath Rao, conducted the Maratha 

1 C' ' 
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inflicted a decisive defeat upon him at Udgii 
Salabat was forced to cede the provinces of Bijapur, 
Aurangabad and pait of Bidai, with the forti esses 
of Daulatabad, Ahmadnagar, and Builianpui to 
the Marathas (1760) While these events weie 
happening in the Deccan, the Maratha chiefs 

annexed Orissa, Cuttack and Gujarat, levied contribution 
on the Rajputs and reduced ports on the coasts 

Thus, by 1760, the Marathas had acqimed a 

position of dominance over India Fiom the banks of 

the Indus to the Colei oon, and fiom the Rann of 

Cutch to Cuttack, the Maratha arms weie supieme, and 
the Mughal emperor was a puppet in then hands The 
Nizam’s dominion was confined within nairow limits and 
was thieatened with total extinction The pride of the 
Rajput, the Rohilla and the Jat had been humbled. 

The Battle of Panipat. — The growth of the 
Maratha influence ga\e offence to the Afghan and 
Persian nobility of the north, and when they 
diove Abdali’s 'viceroy from Lahore his fuiy knew 
no bounds He enteied into a league with 
Najib-ud-Daulah, the leader of the Afghan chiefs, and 
Shuja-ud-Daulah, of the Irani party, and marched into 
India at the head of a large force The Peshwa appointed 
Sadashiva Rao Bhao as comniander-m-chief of the aimy, 
and sent with him his own son, Vishwas Rao, as the 
nominal leader, to oppose the invader Under him was 
a contingent of artillery and disciplined infantry led by 
Ibrahim Khan Gardee The Maiatha chiefs like Holkar, 
Sindhia, Gaikwad, and others were oidered to accompany 
him Many Rajput chieftains, and Surajmal, the 
Jat chief, joined the Maratha army Unfortunately 
the commander-m-chief was vain and arrogant He 
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(1771) They induced him to attack Rohilkhaiid where 
Najib-ud-Daulah's son, Zabita Khan, was ruling and 
OAerian the country Thus, within ten years of their 
defeat at Paiiipat, the}^ had ieco\ered their ascendancy 
in the north But the piematiire death of Madhu Rao 
at this junctiiie (1772) was followed by disputed 
successions and dissensions among the ministers and the 
chiefs, and the Maratha aimy was recalled to the 
south 


(Hi). The Struggle between the English 
and the French, 1748-61 

In 1748 the English possessed three centres of 
pouci m India — Bombay on the western coast, Madras 
on the Coiomandal coast, and Calcutta m Bengal These 
weie the headquarteis of the agents of the Company who 
wcic known as presidents and governors Here the 
Company established institutions of government, munici- 
pal admmisti ation and justice on the English models 
The turmoil which resulted fiom the wars of the Marathas 
and the Mughals in the latte: half of the seventeenth 
centui}, had led the Compaii} to aim at the establishment 
of English dominion in India Its eltorts met with 
little success so long as the Mughal empire remained 
jiowciful, but 111 the middle of the eighteenth centui y the 
decline of the empire led to disorder and confusion all 
01 er India On the western coast the Maratha con- 
fedcrac} was m full \igour up to 1772, and, therefore, tlie 
eflorls of the Compan 3 ’s agents at Bomba) to extend 
their powei pio\ed futile But m the Karnatak and 
Bengal the fiatricidal wais of the Mughal governors 
-lid noblemen ga\e an opportunity to the European 
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affairs Violent part}'' feelings had iisen among 
the Maratlias as a lesult of the defeat at 
Panipat, and they were intensified by caste prejudices 
The unde and nephew also quai relied At last Madhii 
Rao took the leins of government m his own hands, and 
appointed his own ministers among whom was IBalaji 
Janardhan, better known as Nana Phadnavis, the chief 
accountant The Nizam declared war in order to profit 
by the quarrels, marched through Maharashtra and 
sacked Poona Hut the valour of Madhu Rao saved 
the Marathas and the Nizam was defeated on the banlts 
of the Goda\ari (1763j and forced to lelreat. 

Next year he marched against Hyder Ah of 
Mysore, who had ousted the Marathas from their 
southern possessions, and defeated him in 1765 and again 
in 1767, recovering the lost districts He also forced 
Raghoba and Bhonsla, who were intriguing against him, 
to obedience. 

In 17G9, II)(ler Ah again look the offensive against 
the Marathas, and 3fadhii Rao at the head of his army 
moved towards Stnngajjalam Although illness oliliged 
him to return to Porma his commanders defeated Hyder 
All and laid siege to Sermgapatam (1771) ITydcr Ah 
was forced td surrender all the former conquests of 
Shivaji, to pay ’an indemnity and to promise an annual 
tribute 

Since the battle of Panipat the Marathas had not 
ventured into the north, but m 1769 the Peshwa ‘■cut an 
army which crossed the Chambal. They first collected 
tribute from the Rajputs and the Jats, then they 
reduced the whole of the Doab including Delhi They 
entered into negotiations with Empeior Shah Alam who 
was staying at Allahabad, and brought him back to Delhi 
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liiissy cloniiiidtecl o^er the Deccan, and the Fiench 
position was quite strong in the Karnatak But in 1754 
Dupleix was recalled, and his successor could not retain 
the influence which Dupleix and Bussy had acquiied 

The Third Karnatak War. — In 1756 the Se^en 
Yeais’ War broke out in Europe, and the tuo inal 
companies took up arms against one another In India 
the operations began m earnest in 1758 By this time 
the situation had become very favourable to the English 
Then fleets were strongei on the sea, and could pie\ent 
the French from receiving assistance in money and men 
from Europe, and the successes of Clive in Bengal enabled 
the English to suppoit their forces in the Karnatak with 
funds The inferiority of the Fiench m na\al po\\ei, 
and their lack of funds in India ^^ele great 
hand caps 

The Fiench sent Daily to command their settlements 
and forces He was a daring and bra^e officer, but 
hasty and violent He was unable to secuie co-ordina- 
tion ill the ciToits of the Fiench army and na^y, and the 
civil and mihtaiy officers All his attempts to capture 
■Madias tailed He recalled Bussy fiuin Ilyd^i abaci and 
the Fiench influence disappeared from the Deccan The 
English tioops sent from Bengal captured Masulipalam, 
and their fleet defeated the French on the sea In 

1760 Eyre Coote, the English commander, inflicted a 
se\ere defeat on I.alh, taking Bii^sy piisnnei In 

1761 Pondicherry sunendeied, and tlien all the othei 
settlements belonging to the French fell into the hands 
of the English When the Peace of Pans concluded the 
Se\en Years’ \A'ai (1763), Pondicherry ^\as lestored but 
'\Jthout its fortifications The English thus triumphed 
over their rnals in Southern India 
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coBipanfc- to Lottr/ene In poEUcal aiialrs and obtain 
Infinecce and dominion- 

Tr- first 7rar Ler/rsen tbs English and the French 
tryM m 1748. ft m not alter their territorial 
Int 3t -ho'^rtd Po-^ ihey tonld ma^e n-e of 
iH onarrel' of tV-; J^idian jjrjnce, to further thar a^nx 
i ha e. ore, at ter the v,ar v.a^o.er, they tnaintained arimes 
CO-- iiTg o: Et;roTy:5:rjs and Indians Ira'^ned according; 
tO j-Uj opec^n nteihods- and -sought to employ them 
jU ih.; v.ar« 01 succession vrhich broke out m 
the Deccan on the death of Xizam-uWJulk in 

The Second Kamatak V/ar^Uhe French 
goiernor. lJayf:r.. .as tne first to form the ambitious 
project 01 matting his naton supreme in India. He 
eupponeo Ire cause of Muaatfar Jang and Chanda Sahib 
a-^d deteateo their niais Isatir Jang and Punvaruddin, 
ooto 01 Arm v,*ere killed in 1750 . Dun^eix received 
a-* lUs rev.arn an acce-ssion of territory and recogni' 
lion a-; governor oi India south of the Krishna 




I - e r^puLzh the cause of T^Iuhammad 

me son o: An.'.arucdm, for the governorship of the 
i^.arnata': ihe -jiniggle brought Clive into j^rominence. 
on account of hin capture of ..^^rcot and it» defence m 
i75D The -.var continued till 1754, but no one 
acKe . ed am. great success. Bu^ in the Deccan, affairs took 
a different turn. Dupleix had sent Bussy to Hyderabad. 
He rendered assistance to Ivluzaffar Jang and after his 
death to Szhjjzt Jang. He fought against the 3Iarathas. 
maintained the poiver of the Subadar against irc 
intriguc-j of the robilit^, and for h's «er ’f*e= obtamed a 
ja-ge territory in the l^orthern Serkar^^, By bis diplomacy 
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Calcutta convinced him that the English desired to 
behave in Bengal in the same aggressne manner as the) 
had done in the Kainatak He resolved to put an end 
to such schemes, and on assuming office seized 
Kasimbazar He then marched upon Calcutta and 
captured it, after the governor, the commandant and others 
had deseited it. 

When the news of the disaster leached 

Madias, the English sent Clive to Bengal at the head 
of an expedition He sailed up the Hiighli and recovered 
Calcutta (1757). Then a treaty was made by which the 
privileges of the Company were lestored The terms of 
the treaty were kept by the English only so far as they 
suited their interests They Molated the so\ereignly of 
the Nawab by attacking and seizing Chandernagar, they 
biibed most of Siiaj-ud-Daulah’s officers including Mir 
Jafar, the commander-m-chief of the army, and Nand 
Kumar, the Faujdar of Hughli, through the perfidious 
Amiii Chand They conspired with the tieacherous Mn 
Jafar for the deposition of the Nan ah and for effecting 
a revolution in the government. He was piomised the 
viceroyalty of Bengal if he complied with their conditions 
legardmg the grant of territories, the privileges of trade 
and the pa)mcnt of a laige sum U) compensate their losses 
When the aiiangements wcie complete, peace 
was bioken and Clive marched from Calcutta to Plassey, 
twenty miles from Muishidabad Siraj-ud-Daulah gave 
battle to the English, but his officers betrajed him Mir 
Jafar stood aloof from the conflict because he was in 
league with the enemy The battle was lost although 
little blood nas shed, and Siraj-ud-Daulah fled to 
Murshidabad He nas caught and put to death, and 
Mir Jafar was seated on the Masnad, 
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(iv). The English in Bengal, 174S-72 

The invasion of Nadir Shah m 1739 had given 
a gieat shock to the Mughal empiie Alivaidi Khan, 
who was an officer serving luidei the governor of Bihar, 
oveithieu his mastei and made himself the Nawab of 
Bengal, Bihai and Onssa in 1739 He lesisted the 
attacks of the Maiathas on Bengal successfully, although 
Cuttack icniained in then hands But his lulc wa^ 
distuibed In the insiinections of his own tieacheioiKs 
officeis and relations, among whom were Mir Jafar, his 
general, and Siraj-ud-Daulah, his grandson By 1751, 
however, he had seemed peace fioni external and internal 
foes, and henceforth his reign was quiet and prosperous. 
He died in 1756, and Siraj-ud-Daulah became the Nawab 
of the pi evinces. 

The English had built Fort William (Calcutta), 
then chief settlement in Bengal, on the land granted by 
Auiangzel) Then trade had flourished and Calcutta 
had become a laige town The distuibed condition of 
Bengal, caused by the incursions of tlie Marathas and the 
rebellions of the officers, could not escape their attention. 
The presence of the French at Chandernagar was a 
source of danger, as the war between the French and the 
English m the Kainatak was bound to lead to hostilities 
between them in Bengal. The English, theiefore, tiied 
to fortify Calcutta even against the orders of the 
Nawab 

The Conquest of Bengal. — Snaj-ud-Daiilah was 
suspicious of the English for many leasons Ibey 
had not tieated him ivith courtesy Tliey had 
abused their pinileges and had harbouied fugitives 
from his justice Besides, the English goieinors 
conduct had been provoking The foitification o 
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armies of the allies suffered a complete defeat at the 
hands of Hector Munro at Buxar in 1764, Mu* 
Kasim disappeared, Shuja-ud-Daulah took refuge in 
Rohilkhand, and Shah Alam joined the English camp 
The English had meanwhile lestored Mir Jafar at 
Muishtdabad, and on his death in 1765 his son, Najmud 
Daulah, was recognised as Nawab But the Nawab wa*? 
now reduced to a mere figuie-head 

The Second Governorship of Give. — ^At this 
juncture Give came back a second time as 
Governor of Bengal (1765) He had to settle the 
relations of the English with the Empeior, the Nawab 
of Oiidh and the Nawab of Bengal He had also to 
leorganise the system of administration which had become 
affected with abuses He restored to the Nawab of 
Oudh his dominions, except Allahabad and the 
suriounding districts, on payment of fifty lakhs 
of nipees, but vntually made him a dependant 
of tlie Company He obtained fiom the Emperor 
the giant of the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa by bestowing on him the districts of 
Allahabad and Kaia, and a tribute of 26 lakhs of 
rupees a year. Thus he secured the control of 
the finances of the province dncctly for the 

Company, but left the go\ eminent to tlie Nanab 
of Bengal He entiusted the collection of the 

revenues to two Naib Diwans, Muhammad Raza 

Khan and Raja Shitab Rai 

The removal of the abuses in the administration of 
the Company was a difficult matter. All the servants of 
the Company, from the highest to the lowest, n ere con iipt 
Their salaries were low and they enhanced Ihcii income 
by accepting gifts and bribes They were also permitted 

i 
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The battle of Plassey was one of the decisive battles 
of oui hisloiy It sounded the death-knell of mediaeval 
India, It was a battle between the modem ideals of 
nationalism and the mediaeval sentiments of peisonal 
loyalty and tribal sympathies Plassey was a victory, 
not foi supeiioi aims oi bettei tactics oi greatei biaveiy, 
but foi a higher type of social oiganisation. 

The result of the battle was that the English 
obtained the viitual masteiy of Bengal. The governoi 
became eventually a puppet in their hands, and the rich 
resources of the piovince passed under then control. The 
funds and troops of Bengal enabled the English to defeat 
the French who were contending with them for supiemacy 
in the south. They also defeated the Dutch, who 
attempted to oust them from Bengal 

War with Mir Kasim. — In 17C0, Clive sailed for 
England Vansittart, who succeeded Clive, deposed 
Mir Jafar and set up Mir Kasim as Nawab But 
quarrels immediately began between the new Nawab 
and the English Of their causes the most 
important was that of the internal tiade of the 
province The Company’s seivaiits demanded complete 
exemption from duties on their trade. The Nawab 
considered the demand unjust because it dried up 
one of the souices of public revenue, and led to 
the ill-treatment of the officers, Seivants and subjects of 
the Nawab by the orders of the English tradcis Then 
again Ellis, the English agent at Patna, who was a man 
of violent temper, did cveiything to exaspeiate the 
Nawab The quarrels led to war. Mir Kasim left 
Bengal, entered into a confederacy with Shuja-ud-Daulah, 
the Nawab of Oudh, and Shah Alam the emperor, and 
attempted to drive the English out of Bengal But the 
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to engage m private trade Chve attempted to put an end 
to the private trade and the illegal receipts. He also 
made an effort to enhance the salaries by regulating the 
internal trade and using its profits for this purpose 
The military officers created some trouble when their 
field allowance, Imown as double Bhatta was cut 
down, but Clive boldly put it down and punished 
the offenders 

Clive left India in 1767. He was the founder 
of fhe English dominion in India He was a man of 
strong will and unflinching determination He was brave 
m the face of danger, and capable of inspiring confidence 
among his followers He did not possess strong moral 
scruples, and he was not above making a fortune for 
himself But he had a clear understanding, and he made 
skilful use of his opportunities m the complicated 
conditions of India 

After the depaituie of Clive, Bengal passed through 
five terrible years of dual government, during which 
neither the government of the nominal Nawab, nor the 
office! s of the Company cared for the poor inhabitants 
of this distracted province The Company was anxious 
only to make profits, while the Nawab was helpless, 
because although the maintenance of peace and order was 
his function, both the army and the finances were under 
the control of the English The dual system of govern- 
ment left all the power in the hands of the Company 
without malang it responsible for the welfare of the 
people, while the Nawab had responsibilities which he 
could not discharge because he was powerless 

The misrule and drain of wealth impoverished 
Bengal, and in 1770 it suffered from a terrible famine 
which swept away one-third of its population Nor did 
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the affaiis of the English prosper, for political coiifubion 
affected the trade of the Company. 

(c). The Third Phase, 1772-1818 
(i). The Nominal Emperors of Delhi, 1772—1818 

In 1772, Shah Alam returned to Delhi under 
the protection of the Marathas The empire now existed 
only in name, for it did not extend much beyond Delhi 
and Agra. All tire outlying provinces had become 
independent, although their rulers lecogmsed the nominal 
suzerainty of the Emperor. Even in the Doab, the eastern 
paits were under the control of the Viceroy Premier 
(Nawab-wazir) of Oudh and Rohilkhand was under the 
Rohiila chief, Hafiz Rahmat IClian The Punjab was 
being orerruii b) the Sikhs, while the Jats pressed 
fiom the boutli In tire teiiitories under the Emperor, 
Ins authorit) was small, foi he had no forces of his own 
for their defence and for the maintenance of order. He 
depended upon the Maiathas oi otlier cluefs, 

Fiom 1772 to 1788, the internal aftaiis of the 
court of Delhi centred round the intrigues of the 
different nobles to obtain the office of the deputy wazii. 
Sometimes one, and at other times another, succeeded in 
holding It In these intiigues> the 2^Iaiaihab, the Jats, 
the Rohillab and the \icero) of Oudh took prominent 
part. Then petty wais and quarrels fill up 
the hisloi) ot thcbc \cais After the ictiirn of 
Shah Alam, the Marathas weie soon obliged to 
lca\e the noith on account of their inlcinal diffi- 
culties m lue IXccan Mirza Najaf Khan, vho 
now obiamed the cliaigc oi aftans at Dellii, entcied 
into a patt witli '>luija*ud-Daiilah to crubU the 
Kohillat lilt English suppoilcd tlicin, and iht allied 
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Alam lived till 1806, and Ins successors Akbar Shah II 
(1806-37) and Bahadur Shah (1837-58) bore the title of 
Emperor, they wielded no real authority. 

(U). The Marathas, 1772-1818 

On the death of Madhu Rao, his brother Narayan 
Rao became the Peshwa, but he was murdered soon after 
Ins accession. 

The murdei of Narayan Rao led to a dispute for the 
succession. His uncle Raghunath Rao, known as Raglioba, 
was one claimant, the other was Savai Madhava 
Rao, the infant son of Narayan Rao, who was 
supported by Nana Phadnavis, the Regent. In the 
war of succession, Raghoba obtained the help of 
the English governor at Bombay by ceding Salsette and 
Bassem The war was fought in Gujarat, and in the battle 
of Arras (Adas) on the Main river, Raghoba 
and his English allies were handled severely by 
tile Peshwa’s forces m 1775 The Go\ eminent of 
Bengal, which had now assumed supreme control 
o\er all the Biitisli possessions in India, dis- 
approved of the Bombay Government's action, and 
concluded the treaty of Piirandhar (1776) with the 
Peshwa, by which peace was concluded 

The feud between the Peslma and Raghoba greatlj 
weakened the Marathas Some of the great 
leaders took the side of Nana Pliadnavis and the 
ministers of the }oung Peshna, but the others 
opposed him The Maratha power ceased to be a 
strong centralised goi eminent, and became a loose 
confederation of almost independent cliiefs uho nomi- 
nally recognised the authority of the Peshua Of these 
chiefs, Gaikwad in Gujarat, Holkar, Sindhia and 
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f Dices defeated and slew Hafiz Ralimat Khan at Katia 
Miiaiipui 111 1774. Next year, Najaf turned liis attention 
to the Jats, and not only emshed them in battle, but 
captuied then most impoitaiit foiti esses including 
Dig 

Tile death of Shuja-ud-Daulah in 1775, and of Najaf 
Khan m 1782, depiived the empire of its stiongest 
supporters Quarieis foi power bioke out among 
the lelations of Najaf, and tlieir violent conduct 
f lightened the Emperor and his heir. Pi nice Jawaii BaUit 
The Pi nice attempted to obtain the piotection of the 
English, but the Emperor appealed to Mahadji Siiidhia 
111 1785, Mahadji enteied Delhi and established liis 
authoiity ovei the couit But the measuies which he 
took foi the lestoiatioii of oidei annoyed the old Mughal 
nobility. They formed a combination with the Rajputs, 
and sought the help of Ghulam Qadir, son of Zabita Khan 
and giandson of Najib-iid-Daulah, the Pathan chief of 
Bawani hlahal (Saharanpur and Muzalfarnagar distiicts). 
This made Mahadji’s position veiy difficult. The Rajputs 
thieatened hiiii fioni the west, the Muglials besieged lub 
tioops in Agia, Ghulam Qadii piessed upon Delhi, and 
the Emperoi was irresolute in the suppoit of his protector 
■^Unle J\lahadji was conceiting plans to resist the com- 
bination, Ghulam Qadir took possession of Delhi He 
deposed and blinded Shah Alam, and plundered the city 
(1788) 

The Marathas now appeared in foice and drove 
Ghulam Qadir out. He was pursued, captured, and 
ultimately hanged Shah Alam was restoied to the 
till one, but all leal power was now exercised by ffie 
Marathas. Thus the revolution of the year 1788 closes 
the history of the Mughal Empire, for although Shah 
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under Popliam to fight them ni Central India, and Sir 
Eyre Coote to check the advance of Hyder Ah 
Goddard captured Bassein, Popham stormed Gwalior 
and Eyre Coote engaged Hyder Ah in a strenuous 
campaign 

These c^enls lestoied the piestige of the 
English, and Sindhia induced Nana to conclude 
with them the treaty of Salbai m 1782 The treaty 
brought the first J\laratha war to an end It secured 
Salsette for the Biitish and a pension for Raghoba It 
otheiwise lestoied the old state of affaiis As a con- 
sequence of the treaty the disruption of the Maratha 
power was hastened, and the English \\erc recognized 
as a dominan*^ factoi m the political aflairs of India 

War with Mysore. — In 1782 the Harathas made 
peace with the hjiglish at Salhai hut ''oon the} were 
compelled to wage i\ar against their all\, the riilei of 
M\sorc, vtc Tipu Sultan successor of H\der Ah The 
war continued foi several }ears In 1790 they made 
an alliance with the Nizam and the English The 
combined foiccs o\crran Mysore, and m 1792 
attacked Seiingapatam Tipu Sultan w'as forced to 
cede half his territory and pay an enormous 
sum of monc\. wdiich w'ere divided among the allies 

War with the Nizam. — Aftei the conclusion of the 
w'ar, the Marathas made demands for pa}ment of 
arrears of cliauUt and sardesJmiikhi from the 
Nizam who, rcKiiig upon English support and 
guarantee for peace among their allies, refused 
War followed, and the Marathas inflicted a seiere 
defeat upon the Nizam's army at Kharda in 1795, and 
‘seized a large tract of land 

The Downfall of the Marathas.— In 1795, the 
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Bhonsla in Central India weie the most important 
They sought to extend their own territories They never 
gave full suppoit to the Peshwa, and joined in intiigues 
with the English, the Nizam of Hyderabad or the 
ruler of Mysore, for their personal benefit But it is not 
necessary to enter into the tangled history of the 
constantly changing relations of these. 

The First Maratha War. — ^Aftei the tiealy of 
Puiandhar, Nana Phadnavis had to counteract the 
hostilities of Raghoba and his allies, the English Botli 
Nana and Hyder AIi had become alarmed at the 
growing power of the English in the Deccan, and tliey 
showed a desire to make an alliance. They made a 
combination with the Nizam and sought the help of 
the French The English took all possible measures to 
defeat such plans, and prepaied operations on a large 
scale The Bombay Government, which had never liked 
the treaty of Purandhar and had not observed its terms, 
undertook to restore Raghoba to the Peshwaship. They 
obtained the support of Gaikwad and other disaffected 
iMarathas 

In 1778 wai broke out The troops of the 
Peshwa offered resistance to the advance of the English to 
Poona through the Bhotghat, and forced them to letieat 
and sign the humiliating convention of Wadgaon (1779) 

Hyder Ah assembled his tioops at Bangalore and 
invaded the English possessions He destioyed an 
English detachment unclei Colonel Badhe (1780) an( 
threatened Madias 

The Bengal Goveinment under Warien Hastings 
hastened to meet the menace of the allied poweis They 
sent an army tinder Goddard across Crmtial lndia to 
Gujarat to attack the Marathas fiom Suiat, another oic 
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exercised power o\er large tracts in the north, 
Sindhia was the most important But l^Ialiadji, 
who had assumed control over Delhi in 1785, was jealous 
of Nana’s ascendancy and desired to play an independent 
part. He was apprehensive of the English, and he took 
into his employment a number of French adventurers 
who trained his army on European models. The most 
noted of these was De Boigne Mahadji’s position in 
northern India was not secure He had to fight against 
the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the Mughal nobles, and he 
had to counteract the hostility of Holkar But he over- 
came all opposition, and m 1792 he obtained from the 
Empeior Shah Alam the hereditary office of Valdl for the 
Peshwa, and of his deputy for himself He thus became 
the most powerful of Maratha chiefs and a formidable 
rival of Nana His death in 1794, however, left Nana 
m possession of undisputed autliorit) Mahadji was 
succeeded m his place by Daulat Rao 

But although Nana enjojed unquestioned supic- 
macy over the Marathas now, a sudden and untoward 
event m 1795 threw' the state into confusion and disorder 
Savai Madhava Rao, the Peshwa. wdio had been ailing foi 
some tune fell down fiom the balcony of a hall into a 
fountain below, and after a short illness died Baji 
Rao, son of Raghoba, then deternnned to seize 
the throne A struggle for i>uwcr eiibuecl between 
Baji Rao and Nana wliuli vihook tlic foundations of the 
Iilaratha pow'cr. 

The Second Maratha War.— ''Die death of Nana 
b 1800 ieino\cd the onlj statesman capable of 
maintaining the intcgnt} of the empire Baji Rao was 
an iitlcrl} worihlc^^b man, and Ins accession to the 
Peshwa s gaddi led to cnil w’ar among the Maratha chiefs 
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Marathas had attained once again the summit of power 
and prosperity. Not only much of the Deccan, but a great 
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part of northern India, w^as under the sway of the 
Marathas. Among the great Maratha chiefs, who 
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Maiathas The English annexed laige tracts of territory, 
made the Peshwa their dependent, and the Mughal 
Emperor their pensioner, “ and they (the Marathas) sat 
down exhausted and dismayed, sensible of their errois 
when too late, but with no plan or even sentiment of 
union, except hatred to that nation by which they had 
been subdued ” 

The internal administration of the Maratha states in 
northern India rapidly deteriorated The collection of 
revenue became irregular, the troops did not receive 
their salaries regularly because of the loss of indepen- 
dence and of tei ritories and financial mismanagement. 
They refused to be disbanded and kept the country 
in turmoil and confusion The Marathas always had 
contingents of Pindharees with their armies ; they now 
became uncontrolled and were encouraged by the 
growing anarchy to set up as plunderers 

The Third Maratha War.— 'The government of the 
Peshwa at Poona suffered from similar troubles Baji 
Rao, vho was an absolutely northless ruler, utterly 
neglected the affairs of his state But he hated the 
English and attempted to mciease his army and to rcMve 
the Maratha confedeiacy. He also tried to establish his 
ascendancy o^er Gujarat, which led to a quarrel between 
llie Peslnva and GaiKwad The murder of Gangadhar 
Shastri, Gaikwad’s omo} at Poona, in 1816. gave 
an oppoituiiitv to the English to foil the plans 
of the Peshwa Tlic English foiccs surrounded 
Poona and forced Baji Rao to sign a new treaty, by wdiich 
lie ceded more of his territori and lost more of his 
power 

Baji Rao was exasperated by the treaty, and he made 
preparations to lecover his independence, hut again the 
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Smdhia and Holkar fought for control over the stale 
and, therefore, Baji Rao sought the help of the English 
He signed with them the treaty of Bassem in 1802, and 
bound himself to maintain a British force in his dominion, 
and to render himself subsidiary to the English This 
treaty made the English supreme over the Deccan 

The other Maratha chiefs disapproved of the treaty, 
but they could not combine to form an alliance against 
their common enemy. Gaikwad remained neutral and 
Holkar gave no help, for he hated both the Peshwa and 
Sindhia Sindhia had, therefore, to fight for Maiatha 
independence with the support of Bhonsla only The 
Maratha forces weie no match for the English. 
Wellesley entered Poona, seized Ahmadnagar and 
defeated Bhonsla at Assaye (1803) Then he captured 
Buihanpur and Asirgarh Bhonsla, who continued the 
fight, suffered defeat at Argaon and lost the fort of 
Oawilgarh He was forced to sign the treaty of Deogaon, 
by which he ceded Cuttack and his share of Berar, and 
entered into a subsidiary alliance Sindhia’s forces met 
with severe reverses in Gujarat and northern India. Lake 
captured Ahgarli, took possession of Delhi, and 
Aanquished hnndhia’s troops at Laswari By the treaty 
of Surji Arjungaon (1803), he also lost much of his 
power and territory and became a subordinate ally of 
the English 

In 1804, Holkar was forced to declare hostilities He 
conducted his operations with some success, and rallied 
the Jats to his side The English failed to capture 
Bharatpur and won no decisive battle They, therefore, 
made peace with him in 1805 

The Consequences of the War,— These events 
brought about a great change in the condition of the 
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The Maratha empire maintained itself by continuous 
wars against the Indian princes, and their exactions from 
the Hindu and Muslim rulers made them incapable of 
uniting the country under one authority; therefore they 
forced these rulers into alliances with the Europeans 
settled in India. 

There was no satisfactory system of education 
among the Marathas and there was a deaith of efficient 
and honest officers Corruption was rife in the 
government and industry and commerce were neglected 


(Hi) Hyder AH and Tipu Sultan 

The founder of the kingdom of M}sore is said to 
ha\e come fiom Dwarka m Kathiawar in the fouiteenth 
century His successors remained the feudatories of 
Vija)anagai till its destruction m 1565 Then they 
established an independent pnncipalit} and extended their 
teiritoiy Early in the eighteenth centurj power passed 
into the hands of the ministers and the commandci- 
in-chief known as the DaUvai became the Mrtiial 
ruler 

In the period of the wais of succession w'hich began 
111 1748 111 the Deccan, II}der Ah rose into pioniincnce 
His fathei was killed in fighting foi the Mughal empire 
against the Nawab of Arcot His brother entered into 
the sciMce of the ]M\sore nilei and he followed him 
He attracted the attention of his officeis In Ins (puilities, 
made a rapid ad\ance in scrMCC and b\ 1760 became 
the chief of the M\soic aimy Then he ousted the 
Dalwai fiom power and took the rcin^- of go\ eminent 
in In'! own hands For 21 }eais he ruled the kingdom 
of M\sore with great success He was gifted with the 
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lack cf cGr.certed acGOc on wt part of die klaraik^ 
led to the defeat of each in tirm. 


The Engjish defeated ihe x'esh'vraailvhirke (ISIT), 
and Ids snpponer ihe Baja of Xagpnr a: SitabalcL and 


capmred Saiara and Xagpnr. Tber closed npcn 
the Pindharees of General India, cefeared HcEar 
ai Mahidpiir, and oxerran Bnnddkhand. Ihrirg 
d:e rear 1S17-18. iit rrhole of die kfaratha tern- 


torj- TTas snbjrgaied Baj: Bao surrendered and 
deprired of all po'^er and -made a pensioner. Tlie Baja 
of Sa:ara -sras placed on ihe liircine. hni he nded 


ore- on!}* a sn-all ?ia:e as a dependant of tl:e Ergl’sh. 
The kingdom 'S'liicli Shiraji had founded in Idf- 


and vrhich. under d:e first tl-ee Peslrras had 
grown into a vast einnire. tte finallr nassed atrar in 
1819. 

The Causes of the DownfalL—The canses of fits 
downfall of the klaratbas were similar to d'-cse 
which operated n the case of die hinghai empire. 
There was no cohesion an^Dr.^ tlie hfaratha leaders. 
Thew 5 'r.Temment was cordnered enfirelj hr the 
chiefs mrisiers and Sardars. and was nor infinenced 
Lv the people. The snbjeds were bound to their rPers 
onh' br sennments of personal lojalij, but thep die 
not regard tlie state as thdr own and. tliereiore, irere 


not interested in its permanence and stabiliiT. 

The hlarallia chiefs ocarrehed among fiiemselTes. 

** — •• 

Xliej were jealous for personal power and C ^ 
not unite against their common enemies. Their amres 
were not homogeneous, and dier had troops of ranens 


communities and tribes including the Europeans :n 
their service. Their troops and commanders could ne 
easilv won over bv their enemies. 
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war iiispite of the desertion of the IHaiathas and the 
Nizam He had inherited many of the qualities of his 
father and he was a brilliant geneial His main task 
was to keep the Malabar Coast open and he carried it 
out with success by recovering possession of the territory 
in Kaiiara and Malabar and captuiiug Bednur and 
Mangalore The war was at last bi ought to an end by 
the treaty of Mangalore in 1784 

The Third Mysore War.— The high-handedness of 
the Governor-General and the disci editable proceedings 
of the Governor of Madras brought about the thud 
]\l 3 'soie war Tipu attacked Tiavancoie and Lord 
Coinwallis concluded a treaty with the Marathas and 
the Nizam (1790) and declared wai Coinwalhs hiinself 
look the command, he captured Bangaloie and then laid 
siege to Seimgapatam Tipu sued foi peace (1792) 
He had to cede half his territories and pa\ a huge 
indemnity to the allies 

The Fourth Mysore War.— Aftei the great losses 
sustained by him, Tipu took measuies to lecovei his 
powei He collected funds, leformed the levenue 
adniinistiation and reciuited his aimy He also sent 
embassies to Afghanistan, Persia and Fiance to gam 
allies, and made attempts to win the fiicndship of Indian 
rulers 

Loid Wellesle) wlio aimed in India m 1798 had 
made up his mind to establish the supremacy of the 
Bi ilish o\ ei the tounti ) 1 Ic could not tolerate an Indian 

lulci who picsumed to entei into negotiations with an 
enenu of England, ic hiaiice As lipu Sultan had 
sent eiuojsto the French goccrnoi of Mauritius, he called 
upon him to gi\c up intercourse with the Fiench The 
Sultan le fused to siurendei his independence and 
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highest qualilies of a statesman, general and diplomat, 
and his name stands foremost among tlie galaxy of 
great men v/hom India produced in the eighteenth 
centur^e 

Hyder Ali ^^a■J mamly occupied with wars against 
the JJarathas and the Ifnghsh The Afarathas desired to 
recover the (h^-incis < onquered hy Shivaji and lost during 
the struggle v/ith Aurangzeb, and to levy tnhtite Tliey, 
therefore, attacked Mysore again and again. In 1759 
llyder Ah foikd ihenr attempt to take Bangaloic, hut 
m 176^ Madhu Kao cro-.sed the Tungahhadra and forcal 
IJyder to sue for peace In 17G6 Madhu Kao again 
invaded kI)^ore and compelled H}der Ah to pay a 
large tribute Four )ears later they advanced to the 
capital Seringapatam, hut were bought off hy the payment 
of an indemnity In 1778 he repelled another attack and 
annexed the territory m the Kauhur Doab. During 
the inter\als of these var>> he conquered Malabar, Coorg 
and neighbouring districts 

The First and Second Mysore Wars. — ^Dyder All's 
first vrar against the English took place from 1707 to 
1709 He great!} harassed the British forces and their 
allies, marched upon Madras and obliged them to 
conclude peace In 1779 he made an alliance with the 
Marathas and the Nizam, gathered his forces and 
cros-»ing the eastern passes swc]jt across the plains to 
appear before Madras He cut down BailHes troops, 
stormed Arcot, fought a number of aeliions against I^rc 
Coote, and inflicted heavy losses upon the English 
during the midst of the v/ar which he had v/aged with 
such consummate slull, disease overtook him and he < ic^ 

n782j. . 

Tipu Sultan who succeeded his lather continue^ c 
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Other measures of Hastings mchided the i eduction of 
the allowance paid to the Nawab of Bengal from 32 to 16 
lakhs, the suppression of dacoity in Bengal, and the stiict 
administration of criminal law His attempts to punfj 
the services were not successful, because the civil servants 
continued to engage m private trade He, however, 
abolished the system of Dastaks 

Tlie system of Hastings was based on the rejection 
of Indian co-opeiation in the administration It handed 
over all authority to inexperienced English merchants and 
cleiks It failed Then under orders from the Directois 
of the East India Company, criminal justice was handed 
over to the Nawab, and the Sadr Nizamat Adalat was 
moved back to Murshidabad (1775) 

Warren Hastings and the Indian Ruiers.— 
The period during which Hastings ruled over the British 
dominions in India was one of great <;tress for the Bi itish 
Empire In Europe they had to face the hostility of 
France, and in America the revolt of their colonies winch 
won then* independence It was, therefore, difficult for 
Hastings to obtain much support from England, and he 
had to maintain his hold over the Indian territories in 
opposition to the Marathas, the Nizam, and Hyder Ali 
who were in touch with the French 

1. The Emperor of Delhi. — Shah Alain resided at 
Allahabad aftei the defeat at Biixar as a dependant of the 
Company He leceived a tribute of 26 lakhs of rupees 
fiom them But m 1772, he lemoved to Delhi uiidei the 
protection of the Afaiathas Hastings legarded the 
^larathas as his enemies, and, therefore, decided to 
stop the pajment of the tribute The districts of 
Allahabad and Kara were made over to the Nawab 
of Oudh for 50 lakhs of rupees. 
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Wellesley declaied war The English foices maiched to 
Seiingapatani and stoimed the town The Sultan fell 
fighting biavely at the gate of his palace 

Paits of Mysoie weie added to the teriitoiies of the 
Biitish and then allies, and the lemaindei was constituted 
into a state over which the Hindu Raja was installed as 
luler 


(iv). The English, 1772-1818 
(1). Warren Hastings, 1772-85 

The East India Company was an assoaation 
of English merchants who had leceived cliarteis 
f 10111 the Goveiuineiit of England for the 
pin pose of cairying on trade in India. The 
Company had established its factories on the coasts 
of India and oiganised the tliree Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay They had taken part in the political 
affaiis of the Indian iiileis, and acquiied by 1772 large 
tiacts of teiritones in Bengal and in the south The 
Company had, therefore, grown into a teriitoiial power, 
and this change laised tliree pioblems which needed 
settlement In the fiist place, it was necessar)' to fix 
Its position in i elation to the government in England; 
111 the second place, to deteiniine the lelations between 
the two blanches of the Company — one in England, and 
the otlici in India; and lastly, to cleternime the lelations 
between the thiee presidencies m India 

Constitution of the East India Company.— 
Ill 1773, the Parliament of England passed the Regulating 
Act The Act did three things — (1) It remodelled the 
constitution of the Company in England, and it subjected 
the Company to the contiol of the British Parliament 
(2) So far as the administration of India was concerned, 
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the Marathas had made after the defeat at Panipat 
loused feelings of alarm By 1772, the ifarathas had 
become a dominant power m the north, and the English 
were afraid of their encroachments and were hostile 
to their power. The death of Madhu Rao offered the 
English the opportunity to interfere m Maratha affairs 
Hastings played his part with great courage and skill. 
He made use of the mutual jealousies of the ^farathn 
chiefs, and the feuds of the rulers of the Deccan and 
Mysore, to weaken the Marathas and obtain a 
dominating position for the English. 

The Bomba)' authorities used Raghunath Rao as an 
instrument for the extension of their influence. 
Raghunath Rao signed m 1775 the Treaty of Surat, b\ 
which the English promised to help him ^\ith 
troops on condition that he defra}ed their cost 
and ceded Salsette and Bassein. In the war 
which followed, the English were unable to gam 
any considerable victory, and the Bengal Government 
ordered the Bombay Government to cease hostilities The 
Treaty of Purandhar was then concluded But in 177S, the 
Bombay Government, with the special pennission of the 
Directors, decided to renew the war in order to instal 
Raghunath Rao as Peshwa. The campaign pro\ed dis- 
astrous The English had to sign the Coinention of 
Wadgaon and lost a great deal of their prestige. But now 
Hastings intervened, and adopted vigorous measures to 
revive the English prestige. The march of Goddard 
through Central India, the capture of G.valior and 
Bassem, and the defeat of Sindhia were serious blows 
The indifference of Bhonsla towards the Poona affairs, 
and the n\alry of Holkar and Sindhia weakened Nana’s 
power, and he w’^as induced by Sindhia to make the Ireat) 
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administration, appointment, and trade m the hands of 
the Company It entiusted the admimstiation of India 
to the Governor-Geneial and a Council of three, and 
made the presidencies definitely suboidinate to Bengal 
Administrative Changes. — In 1772, VVarien 

Hastings was appointed the Governor of Bengal 
The dual system of administration established by 
Clive was still in existence, Hastings was ordered to 
abolish the system Under this system, although the 
English held the supreme power, they did not concein 
themselves with the administration of the country, they 
entrusted the Nawab with maintaining peace and older 
and admmistei ing justice and law, as well as the collection 
of revenue thiough two officers known as Naib Diwans 
—one for Bengal and the other for Bihar Thus power 
and responsibility were separated, and the people were 
gi levously oppressed 

Hastings abolished this system He took away all 
authoiity fiom Indian hands, took over the Nizainat 
as well as the Diwani, and lemoved the treasuiy and 
leienue offices from Muishidabad and Patna to Calcutta. 
The Naib Diwans weie dismissed He established a 
Board of Revenue at Calcutta for administering the land 
revenue, and appointed collectors in each district foi 
collection of levenues For the admimstiation of justice 
two Sadi courts weie established at Calcutta uiidei the 
supei vision of the Supieme Council— a Sadi civil 
conit and a Sadi ciimmal coiiit IJndei the 
contiol of these couits, distiict couits of each 
type weie established, but the collectois were 
made responsible foi civil justice, while Indian officials 
were still retained to preside over the ciinunal couits 
The judicial poweis of Zammdars weie taken away The 
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The Difficulties of Warren Hastings 

1. Warren Hastings and his Colleagues. — i3y 

the Regulating Act, the Governor-General was associated 
with four coimcillois to cairy on the government, but 
he couM not override the decisions of the council 
Unfortunately for Hastings, three of the councillois 
constantly opposed the plans of the Governor-General who 
was placed in a minority in the council For a number 
of years he had to experience the greatest difficulties in 
cairying out his policy, but death and letirement ficed 
him from his opponents The councillors wffio weie 
appointed to fill the vacancies proved moie manageable 

2. The Trial of Nanda Kumar. — Nanda Kuniai 
was the governor of Hughli under Siraj-ud-Daulah He 
lose to the position of Deputy Nawab of Bengal, but was 
deprived of this office latei He was an ally of the 
councillors opposed to Hastings, and he brought charges 
of conuption against the Governor-General who naturally 
hated him bitterly Counter-chaiges of conspiracy and 
of forgery were brought against him He was tried by 
the Supreme Court and sentenced to death. There can 
be no doubt that the infliction of the death penalty was 
so excessively severe that it amounted to a miscarriage of 
justice” Hastings was glad that Nanda Kuniai, his 
personal enemy, was lemoved fiom his path, but the 
execution leaves a daik stain ujion Ins coudutt 

3. Tlie Council and the Supreme Court. — Hie 
powders of the Supieme Couit had not been clearly defined 
b> the Regulating Act, and there was much conflict 
betw^cen the jurisdiction of the Company's officers and 
the Supreme Court Hastings tried to put an end to 
tile conflict by placing Su Elijah Impey, the chief justice 
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2. The Nawab Wazir of Oudh and the Rohilla 

War.--Tlie keynote of the English policy in the noith 
was the maintenance of fiiendship with the Nawab 
of Ouclh, who acted as a buffer against all 
invasions of Bengal fioin the west, either of the 

Maiathas or of the Afghans 
The English sold the districts 
of Allahabad and Kaia to the 
Nawab in older to leave the 
piotection of then fiontier m 
the west to the Nawab and to 
bind him moie closely to 
themselves 

In 1772, Hastings entered 
into a tieaty with the Nawab 
to piotect Rohilkhaiid from 
the invasion of the Maiathas, 
on condition that Hafiz 
Ralimat Khan, the Rohilla 
thief, paid 40 lakhs of 
uipees to the Nawab In 
1773, the Maiathas depaited 
fiom the Doab, foi they weie 
lecalled to the Deccan by the 
events following the death of 
then Peshwa, Madhii Rao 
The Nawab claimed the 
stipulated money fiom the Rohillas, who lefused to 
pay The combined foices of the Nawab and the 
English defeated the Rohillas Rohilkhand was annexed 
to the dominions of the Nawab, and the Enghdi 
obtained much piofit 

3. The Marathas.-The lapid lecoveiy wliigh 
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Estimate of Hastings* Character and Career.— 

Hastings was gifted with a dear and resourceful mind 
and with tireless energy and indomitable courage. He 
had to defend the interests of his nation in a dark hour 
of its history. He succeeded in making the British one 
of the dominant powers in India, when in another 
part of the world the empire was crumbling to pieces. 
Hastings was not a great administrator, for his civil 
system proved a failure, but he was a masterly diplomat 
and a great organiser In the employment of means to 
achieve his end he was unscrupulous, for his moral 
sense was not keen He was a great benefactor of 
his country for, in the face of bitter opposition, and with 
limited resources, he established firmly the foundations 
of the British dominion in India But so far 
as India is concerned he neglected the interests 
of its peoples, and his administration rendered them poor 
and miserable. He, however, appreciated the value of 
Indian institutions and learning He founded the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and required the Company s 
courts to administer Indian law and respect Indian 
customs. 

(2), The Establishment of British Supremacy 
m India, 1785— 1818 

The period between 1785 and 1818 was one of 
rapid expansion of British dominion in India Several 
factors were responsible for this* the decline of the 
Marathas, the only rivals of the English, on account of 
their internal dissensions, the rise of the SiKlis m the 
Punjab which made it impossible for any Asiatic power 
to invade India; the rapid growth of the prosperity and 
pow'er of England owing to the industrial revolution in 
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of Salbai in 1782 which ended the war. As a result, 
the English became a dominant power and the bonds of 
Maratha confederacy were loosened 

4. Karnatak Affairs, — ^I'hc wars against the 
French had given to the English the position of military 
supremacy m the Karnatak But they did not assume 
control of the province, and the Karnatak remained under 
the rule of the Nawab of Arcot In 1766, the English 
made a treaty of mutual assistance with the Nizam, who 
allowed them to occupy the Northern Sarkars Ihc 
tieaty was aimed against Hydtr Ah whose energetic rule 
and military skill made him a dangerous person in the 
eyes of the English, and particularly of their ally 
Muhammad All, Nawab of Arcot. In 1767, they 
declared war on him but the war was a failure, for 
I'lyder Ah not only harassed the English forces, but 
llireatened Madras, and the government was forced to 
make peace (1769) 

In 1780, when the English were engaged in 
lighting against the Marathas, Hyder Ah, who had been 
provoked by their intrigues with the Nizam and the 
Marathas, declared Avar The Madras Government Avas 
in the hands of incompetent officers and Hyder Ah 
gamed successes over the English troops Warren 
Hastings sent troops from Bengal Avhich stemmed 
the disastrous tide The Treaty of Salbai m 
1782 released the Bombay forces and they began 
to operate against Hyder from the Avest The 
death of Hyder Ah in this year did not affect the 
situation, for Tipu Sultan carried on the Avar Avith great 
vigour. At last in 1784 the Avar Avas brought to an 
end by the Treaty of Mangalore, Avhicli confirmed each 
party in its old possessions. 
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look ovei the control of cnmmal jurisdiction fioni the 
Nawab’s couits and placed it in the hands of 
the Company’s servants He organised the system 
of police 

In 1/93 he carried out the Peimanent Settlement 
of the land revenue of Bengal By this measure the 
leveime demanded from the landlords was fixed pei- 
manently and they were recognized as absolute masters 
of their estates The result was that a wealthy and 
privileged class grew up, which became a support for the 
Government But the state lost its share of the growing 
income from land, and the cultivators were left to the 
mercy of the iandloids 

One great defect of Cornwallis’ measures was that 
the people of India were entirely excluded from the 
administration of their own coimtiy 

Expansion of British Dominion.-— During the 
period of Cornwallis' rule the English engaged only in 
the war against Tipu Sultan. Although the Act of 1784 
had declared against the pursuit of schemes of conquest 
and extension of dominion, Cornwallis gave a promise 
of help to the Nizam against Mysore, on which Tipu 
made an attack on Travancore, an English ally War 
began m 1790 The Marathas joined the English. 
Cornwallis took the command in person After two 
years the war was hi ought to an end by the Treaty of 
Seringapatam in 1792 Half the teintory of Mysore 
and three crores of lupees weie the gains of the allies, 
and tlie} were equall} divided 

Sir John Shore, 1793-98.— Shoie earned out 
strictly the poliov of non-inter\ention laid down in Pitts 
India Act He abstained fioni schemes of conquest and 
of alliances which might lead to war. I his po!ic\ could oc 
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of the Supreme Court, at the head of the judicial 
system of the Company The friction was stopped, 
but as the independence of the cliief justice ^\as 

lost by this arrangement, the authorities in England 

refused to sanction the arrangeuient and it 
ceased 

In 17S1 an Act was passed by the British 

Parliament which amended the Regulating Act and clearly 
defined the powers of the Supreme Court. Thus tlie 
conflict was permanently removed. 

4. Chait Singh and the Begums of Oudh.— 

The war of the Company against the Indian rulers 
exhausted its finances, and Hastings had recourse to new 
methods for raising money The first \ictim of his 
extortions was Chait Smgh, Raj’a of Benares Large 
sums of money were demanded from him for wliicli 
there was no justification Even their payment did not 
satisfy him. In 1780 he proceeded to Benares, and 
put the Raj'a under arrest. The Raj'a’s troops were 
infuriated by the undeserved humiliation of their prince 
and broke out m insurrection Hastings fled to Cluiiiar, 
but rallied his forces, dro\e Chait Smgh out of Benares, 
and conferred Ins dominions on his nephew “ Hastings’ 
treatment of the unfortunate Raja w'as meiciless and 
vindictive.” The result of his action was that the 
country round Benaies w^as turned into a w^aste, while 
the Company received no money 

His next victims w^ere the Begums of Oudh— the 
mother and the grandmother of Nawab Asaf-ud-Daulah 
The Nawab owed money to the Company. Hastings 
urged upon the Nawab the desirability of seizing tlie 
treasure possessed by the Begums, and in 1782 the money 
W'as extorted by force 
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(2) he had to maintain a foice under British command 
and pay a subsidy for its maintenance to the Company ; 

(3) he could not employ any foreigner m his 
service, who belonged to a nation at war with the 
English,^ and (4) he had to acknowledge the supiemacy 
of the British Government. 

The policy of subsidiary alliances was most advan- 
tageous to the English, for it enabled them to maintain 
a large army under their own command without incurring 
any expenditure, and to use the army against the Indian 
pimces to uphold their supremacy The policy was 
enforced with great harshness and without any considera- 
tion for the feelings of the Indian princes But their 
selfishness, political incapacity and neglect of the interests 
of their people had made them easy and deserving victims 

The first prince to whom it was applied was the 
Nizam He was induced to disband his forces trained 
under the French officers and to receive and pay for an 
English force 

Tipu Sultan was seeking an alliance with the 
French, and, therefore, Wellesley resolved upon crushing 
lum. An English army inarched upon Seiingapatam, the 
capital of Mysore, and stormed the city Tipu died 
fighting in defence of his kingdom (1799). The old 
Hindu dynasty was restored, and the Raja submitted to 
a subsidiary alliance 

The Nawab of Oudh, who i tiled over a territory 
^\hlch lay between tiie invaders from the north- 
west and Bengal, could not be allowed to remain 
mdcpendent In ISOl, he uas forced to give up half liis 
territory, and to enter tlie subsidiary s}stem 

The Marathas were llie last to feel tlie w'eight of 
Wellesley’s domuiceiing persoiialit) The accession 
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England, and the supremacy of the British over the 
seas which enabled them to pi event then Euiopean iivals, 
especially the French, fiom interfeiing iii Indian affaiis 

The peiiod was so full of wais that administrative 
developments weie few, but those that took place weie 
important The land levenue systems, the method of 
dispensing ciimiiial and civil justice, and the Civil Seivice 
were organised and improved 

The State and the Company. — In 1784 Pitt’s 
India Act had been passed by the Paihament An 
amending Act was pas^ed in 1786, by which the Governor 
General was given the power to overiide the decisions 
of the Council m special cases, and to hold the office 
of the Commandei-in-Chief of the Aini). 

The Charter of the Company was renewed foi 
twenty years iii 1813, but the soveieignty of the British 
Crown ovei the possessions of the Company was definitely 
afifirmed 

Lord Cornwallis, 1786-93, Administrative 
Developments.— Loid Cornwallis, who came to 
India in 1786, was enti listed uith thiee mam tasks (1) 
to establish a new system of relations with the Indian 
princes based upon the policy of non-intci veiition ; (2) 
to remove the abuses of the land leveiiue system and 
to settle pernianeiit lules foi its collection, and (3) to 
reoiganise the system of administiation He eiideavoui- 
ed to remove the coiruption in the Civil Seivice by 
stopping irregular gams and gi anting adequate salaries 
to the civil servants Pie established pioviiicial courts 
of appeal over the district couits, and limited the powers 
of the collectois to revenue work only by appointing 
judges foi judicial work, thus he finally sepaiated civil 
juiisdiction from levenue administration, ITe 3 g 2 ,in 
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of value only if the Indian rulers continued to quarrel 
among themselves, and none among them obtained such 
dominating power as to threaten the English. In these 
circumstances the Company could save money, and 
reform ihe system of admim'strauon in its own territories. 
However, these circumstances were difficult to obtain, 
and the policy of non-intervention could only be followed 
by breaking faith with the princes with whom defim'te 
treaties had been made. 

During Shore s administration the Marathas took 
advantage of this policy to obtain a dominating position, 
and to inflict the crushing defeat of Kharda on the Xizam 
who was an ally of the English, but who was not 
supported by Shore. Again, the French utilised the 
opportunity to establish their influence at the courts of 
the Nizam, who, after Kharda, was justly infuriated with 
the Enghsh, of Tipu Sultan, w^ho had been deprived 
of his territory, and of the ilaratha chiefs like Sindhia 
and Holkar. 

Lord Wellesley, 1798-1805^Wellesley came out 
to India at a time when the English were engaged 
in a fierce struggle for national self-preservation against 
the French, who ivere led by their great general Napoleon, 
He was determined to defeat the plans of the French 
in India which threatened British dominion, and to make 
the power of his nation paramount 

In order to achieve his objects Wellesley 
de^ eloped the system of subsidiary alliances irith 
the Indian rulers The main features of ihe system 
were. (1) the Indian ruler "who became a subsidiar}* all) 
was forbidden from entering into treaties of alliance with 
or from waging war against his neighbours, and thus 
became subordinate to the Enghsh in his foreign policy , 
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Russia, with the object of crushing Britain, destroying 
its commercial prosperity and overthrowing its empire 
in Asia To meet this threat it was necessary to suppress 
all elements which could be a source of trouble Minto 
consequently adopted a policy of active inteiference in 
Indian affairs, and gave effect to it by wais of 
conquest and by alliances. 

The conquests included the seizure of the French 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon (1810), of the Dutcn 
Spice Islands, and of Java (1811) 

Embassies for concluding treaties of alliance were 
sent to Persia, Afghanistan and the Punjab The 
mission to Peisia was unsuccessful because of the quarrel 
between the British agents sent from India and those 
from England Malcolm, who had been sent by Lord 
Mmto to Persia, returned without accomplishing anything 

The mission to Kabul failed too Afghanistan was 
in the grips of a civil wat, and the British cn\ oy could 
not reach the Afghan capital 

The mission to Maharaja Ranjit Singh was headed 
by Metcalfe, and a treat) of perpetual friendship was 
signed at Amritsar in 1809 The Maharaja undertook 
to abstain from making encioachments on the territories 
of the Sikh chiefs south of the Sutlaj, which was recog- 
nised as the frontier of the British dominion The 
British posted an arm\ at Ludhiana to u atch the 
frontier 

Lord Hastings, 1813-23. — ^The policy of non- 
intenention was now completely abandoned for one of 
assertion of complete supremacy of the British in India 
The enfeebled Indian princes and petty chiefs had little 
interest m good administration, and they had no large 
Mcws about the welfare of the people The> were 
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of Baji Rao II led to mil commotion The 
dissensions and jealousies of the Maratha chiefs caused 
a disruption, and Baji Rao placed himself in the hands 
of the English and signed the Treaty of Bassein (1802), 
by which he accepted the subsidiary alliance The other 
Maratha chiefs, Sindhia and Bhonsla, who attempted to 
escape the net were foiced into it by the Treaties of 
Deogaon (1803) and Surji Arjungaon (1803) 
Gaikwad gave up his independence witliout a struggle, 
and Holkar alone continued to enjoy his freedom for 
some time longer, but m 1805 he too became a 
subordinate ally of the English 

The territories acquired by means of these treaties 
were large The Nizam gave up the districts of Bellary 
and Cuddapah, the ruler of Mysore gave up Ivanara and 
Coimbatore, the Nawab of Oudh lost Gorakhpur and 
Rohilkhand, the Bhonsla Raja gave up Cuttack, and 
Sindhia, Broach and the Doab 

The Raja of Tanjore and the Nawabs of Karnatak 
and Surat were depnved of their principalities whicli 
were annexed to the British territory 

The policy of Wellesley was costly, and it reduced 
the profits of the shaieholders of the East India Company 
He was recalled in 1805 and Cornwallis was sent out a 
second time with instiuctions to adhere to the policy of 
non-intervention Cornwallis died within three months 
of his arrival m India, and Sir Geoige Barlow held the 
office for two years (1805-7) He strictly followed 
the policy of Cornwallis 

Lord Minto, 1807-13.— When IMinto ai lived m 
India new dangers threatened the British empire 
Napoleon had attained unprecedented power in Europe 
and had just enteied into an alliance with the Czar of 
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and m 1816 they attacked the Northern Sarkars 
Hastings rounded them up The leaders who sur- 
rendered were offered small estates where they settled 
The others were hunted out and killed 

The Marathas. — ^After the Pindharees came the 
turn of the Marathas Baji Rao II had a dispute with 
the Gailcwad The English supported the Gaikwad, 
and the Peshwa attempted to assert his authority with 
the help of Sindhia and Hollar The Goieinor-General 
siu rounded the Maratha territories from all sides, and 
when the Peshwa attacked the English at Khirke, he 
was defeated The office of the Peshwa w^as abolished 
and Baji Rao was made a pensioner. The Raja of 
Nagpur, who had also risen against the English, was 
defeated at Sitabaldi , a part of his territories was annexed 
and the remainder left to his grandson 

The Holkar’s foices suffered defeat at Mehidpur 
(1818) He relinquished his territories south of the 
Narbada and accepted a British resident at his court 
The Smdhia ceded Ajmer, and Gaikwad Ahmedabad 
The Raja of Satara was provided with a small 
principality which he ruled under the British suzerainty. 
The Raj'put states were taken under the British 
protection 

The wars of Hastings put an end to the existence 
of all independent principalities m India south of the 
Sutlaj, and established the paramountcy of the British in 
tins vast region. 

(v). The Sikhs, 1708—1824 

After the death of Guru Govind Singh his chosen 
disciple, Banda, returned to the north and became the 
leader of the Sikhs. He collected Sikh bands and 

M 
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Sikhs extended their sway m all directions^ and brought 
not only the Punjab from Attock to Karnal, but also 
Multan and Jammu, under their control. They ravaged 
even the Doab and Rohilkhand, and pressed upon the 
borders of Oudh. 

Among the inisals of Manjha, the Sukherkuchia 
ultimately obtained ascendancy under the leadership 
of Mohan Singh, while among the Malwas, the Patiala 
branch of the Phulkians was acknowledged as the leader. 
During the Second Maratha War (1801-05), some of the 
Sikh Sardars made an alliance with the English and 
rendered good service to them against the Marathas. 
Among these Sardars was Ranjit Singh, son of Mohan 
Singh 

The Rise of Maharaja Ranjit Smgh.-^Ranjit 

Singh was born about the year 1780. During the 
invasion of Shah Zaman in 1799 he rose into prominence, 
and his abilities were recognised by the Shah, who 
granted him Lahore. He then reduced the misals to 
submission, acquired Amritsar in 1802 and extracted 
homage from the chiefs of the Punjab. During the 
]Maiatha wars Ranjit Singh refused to help the Marathas, 
and entered into a friendly alliance with the English. By 
1806 the Sikh confederacy of mmls had ceased to exist, 
and Ranjit Singh had lesolved to establish a monarchy 
which would unite the Sikhs in a single state 

But in 1809 Ranj'it Singh^s ambitions received a rude 
check, for the British took the Sikhs of Sirhind and 
Mahsa (the country south of the Sutlaj) under their 
protection, and compelled him to remain on the other side 
of the river on pain of war Ranjit Singh realised that 
so long as his rule was not firmly established it was futile 
to arouse the hostility of a military power like the English, 
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engaged in petty disputes among themselves, whose only 
object was personal aggiandisement These feuds weie 
destructive of peace and piosperity Hastings determined 
to put an end to this state of things. 

The Nepal War . — ^His first war was diiected against 
the Gurkhas, who had founded an extensive principality 
m the Himalayan region They had established 
themselves m Kathmandu, in 1768, and extended 
their power from Sikkim to Sutlaj, so that their 
frontier coincided with that of the British dominion 
This led to border disputes and, in 1814, to war. The 
Gurkha territories were attacked from three sides, but 
the British generals suffered severe reverses, and 
General Gillespie was killed General Ochterlony, 
however, conquered Kumaon in 1815, and captured the 
fort of Malaon Next year he defeated the Gurkhas 
at Malovanpur and forced them to conclude peace by 
the Treaty of Sagauh The Guiklias ceded Garhwal and 
Kumaon, and the greater portion of the Tarai, and 
received a British resident at their capital. 

The Pindharees. — Hastings next turned his 
attention to the unsettled conditions in Central 
India, where the Marathas, the Pathans, the 
Pindharees and the Rajputs i tiled over their 
territories with complete disregard to their 
responsibilities. The Pindharees, who were at one Inne 
the camp followers of the Maratha forces, had lost 
employment after the Marathas had accepted the sub- 
sidiary system They formed bands of fieebooters who 
were recruited fiom all communities Their occupation 
was to harass and plunder Their most prominent leaders 
were Chitu, Wasil Muhammad and Karim Khan In 
1812 they began to raid the territories of the Company, 
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atose the sentiment that the followers of the faiths which 
had originated in India, and which recognised the Veda^ 
as their sacred book and the Brahmans as their religious 
leaders, belonged to a single community At the same 
time the idea of communal unity received an impetus 
among the Muslims, for although they were divided by 
race and tribe, by religion they were one The sentiment 
of religious community, however, remained weak 
thioughout the period, and had little influence upon the 
public conduct of the princes and peoples of India 

Economic Conditions.-— The Indians of those 
limes lived mostly in villages, as they do now, but the 
villages then were small self-sufficient groups of popula- 
tion For purposes of administration, as for social and 
economic life, they were self-dependent units They 
produced all the articles of necessity, food, clothes and 
fuiniture themselves, and mainly for their own use and 
consumption Their cultivators grew the crops of grain, 
spices, oilseeds, sugarcane and cotton, their craftsmen 
manufactured the wood, brass, copper and iron furnitiue, 
tools, iitciiisils and arms, and their aitisans dud ilotli 
produced leather goods and built houses. The methods 
of agriculture were simple and the tools used m the 
cottage industries prmntnc Machinery was unknown 
Human labour or that of horse and cattle supplied all the 
power that was needed Specialisation was little advanced, 
for the \illage had to find all its own supplies All kinds 
of crops were grown in the same ullage 
Indubtr> was carried on by hereditary workers 
belonging to fixed castes in accordance with 
traditional inetliods Wages weie paid in kind, 
and prices and wages fi'^ed b> custom ^fone) was 
little used, and much of the exchange of produce was 
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attacked and defeated the Z^Iughal officer? in the 
Punjab. Then he occupied the country between the 
Sutlaj and the Jumna. Emperor Bahadur Shah hastened 
to the Punjab and drove Banda to Jammu. The death of 
the emperor and the civil war v/hich follov/ed v;ere 
favourable to the Sikhs, and they reappeared in Southern 
Punjab. But Farrukhsiyar sent an imperial force under 
Abdus Samad Khan, v/hich reduced the fortress of 
Gurdaspur and captured Banda. In 1716 he was put to 
death at Delhi. The death of Banda left the Sikhs 
vrtthout a leader, and httle is heard of them till the 
invasions from the north-v/est gave them again a chance 
to raise their head. 

During the period of commotion (1739-65), v/hen 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah repeatedly invaded India, 
the Sikhs rapidly rose into prominence. They founded 
the Khalsa state, raised an army, built strongholds and 
struck coins. In 1764 they occupied Lahore and 
became masters of the whole country from the Jhelum 
to the Jumna. 

They organised themselves into a confederation. 
All the Sikh chiefs met once e-very year at Amritsar, and 
held a Gnrwmtlta, or counal, to decide matters of 
common concern. The confederation consisted oi 
t^yelve misals or unions. Each union obeyed a Sarclar, 
held its ov>rn lands and maintained an army of horsemen 

The inisah which v/ere established in the Punjab to 
the north of the Sutlaj river v/ere known as ifanjha 
Singhs, and those between Sirhind and Sirsa as Malv/a 
Singhs. The confederation of the misals^ hovever, did 
not last long because of personal jealousies among ths 
leaders, and even the invasions of Shah Zaman in 1797-9 
failed to unite them. But betv/een 1765 and 1800 the 
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Transport. — ^The means of communication 
between villages and towns and the different parts 
of the country were scanty, and roads unsatisfactory. 
Only a few trunk roads were constructed by the Mughal 
emperors, and they were really the ancient routes which 
the Indian rulers had kept up They were, however, not 
metalled properly The branch roads were mere tracks 
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cut 1)\ \illage carts Main intciior parti> could onlv he 
reached by pack animals Some of the laige rivers 
were used as highways of commerce, but there were no 
canals which could be navigated 

"Iht 'ftaie of comiminiiations wa*? ihu*> \er\ imperfect 
l)unng the dn sea'>oii the bullock cart^ would move 
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and yielded. The treaty of peace and fiieiidship once 
made was never broken by him. 

The period between 1809 and 1824 wa'j 
utilised by the Maharaja to consolidate his dominion. 
In 1818 he captured Multan, in the next year 
annexed Kashmir, in 1820 took Derajat, and in 1823 
Peshawar. He was now supreme in the Punjab and 
master of Kashmir, Multan and Peshawar. Mahaiaja 
Ranjit Singh continued to rule successfully over his 
dominions till bis death in 1839. 

C. The State of Society and Civilisation during 

the Mughal Period, 1526 — 1818 

During the Mughal peiiod a common civilisation 
giew up in the gi eater pait of India. Under the unifyi'iiij 
influences of a powerful state, which established a 
common system of administration, the material conditions 
of life became similar all over India The maintenance 
of universal peace gave opportunity to the moral 
fences to so shape the minds of the peoples as to evolve 
cl coniinon outlook upon life, which expiessed itself m 
similar spiritual and social ideals and a common art and 
liteiature Both Muslims and Hindus contributed 
to this development, and, m fact, the civilisation of the 
later Middle Age may appropi lately be described as the 
indo-Moslem or Mushm-Hmdu civilisation 

But although the peoples created a common civilisa- 
tion, they were unable to evolve the consciousness of 
national unity. They remained divided into tribes, castes 
and clans, and failed to develop the tics which could 
bind them all into a single society One new idea, 
howevei, did make its appearance during this peiiod, 
the idea of the leligious community. For the first time 
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111 the second place^ the peoples of India 
were divided into tiibal groups. Among the 
Hindus there were, for instance, the powerful tribes 
of the Rajputs and the Jats m Northern India They 
comprised numerous clans and counted many castes 
among their dependants Among the Muslims the 
Pathans, the Turks, the Persians, and others ivere tribal 
groups consisting of many clans 

A third type of division was based upon sectarian 
differences. For example, the Hindus were divided 
into Vaishnavas, Saivas, Saktas, Sikhs, etc, and the 
Muslims into Sunnis and Shias. 

Lastly, there were territorial divisions of peoples, for 
instance, the Marathas, the Karnatakas, the Andhras, the 
Gujratis, the Bundelas, etc , among the Hindus, and the 
Deccanis and the Hindustanis among the Mussalmans 
Apart from these social divisions society was divided 
politically into two mam classes To the one class 
belonged the w'arriors, the commanders and troopers who 
weie the Mipport of the state and who enjoyed political 
privileges and jagirs, constituted the imperial service anrl, 
theieforc occupied a higher status m society lo the 
other belonged all those who were not wairior*’ who wcr.. 
engaged in arts and crafts, agriculture and commerce, 
who 'jupiihed the ie\enue to the state tor their piottctioii 
and securit} from external and internal dangers, but 
who were dependants and held an inferior status 

Hindus and Muslims were both found among the 
two classes for the Mughals ga\e eiiiploj ment as 
commanders, governors, pujdan (district officers), 
amils f revenue collectors), diicans (treasurv officers), 
etc, It?, as militarv and end officers to Rajputs, Jats, 
Bundelas, Maratlias, Brahmans, Kavasthas, Khatns and 
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by barter and pa 3 *ment of ierrices in kind. I^d Tvas 
extensive, bur the population was sfationaiy. The people 
enjoyed plenty and there was no demand for change and 
improvement. 

Besides the villages were the tov.*n3 which Avere large 
centres of population. They had arisen at spots which 
Avere sanctihed b}’ rehgion such as Prayag (Ailahnbadj, 
Benares, Ajmer and Ylathura; or were chosen by chiefs, 
princes or kings for their residence as Delhi, Lahore, 
Goikonda, Bijapur Dacca, Tanjore; or marked imponani 
sites on the trade routes as ilirzapur, Farrukhabad, 
Broach, etc. The tOAvns were populous homes of a 
A'aried hfe Industries flourished tliere under the 
patronage of the courts or the stimulus of a large 
population. Bankers and money-lenders, manufacturers 
of India’s exquisite silk and cotton textiles, jewels and 
arms, and other costly and luxurious stuffs, and traders 
v.'ho exported these articles to near and distant lands, 
h'ved in them Architects, painters, poets, artists, and 
literan* men found profitable occupation and support 
there At a time, ‘ when the merchant adventurers from 
the Avest made their first appearance in India, the 
industrial deA’dopment of this country was, at any rate, 
not inferior to that of the more advanced European 
nations ” In the words of Professor Weber ‘ the skill 
of the Indians in the production of delicate woA'en fabrics, 
in the mixing of colours, the working of metals and 
precious stones and all manner of techm*cal arts has from 
very early times enjoyed a world-Avide celebrity. Indian 
manufactured goods were exported to Western 
and to the countries of Europe, and it was the pront o. 
the trade in these goods wHcIi attracted European 
merchants to India during this period. 
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over them with light loads at a slow pace and by short 
stages, but the hilly country throughout the yeai, and the 
plains during the rains, were piactically impassable. It 
was highly expensive and extremely difficult to carry 
cheap and heavy goods from one place to another. The 
different parts of the country were thus isolated and 
there was little contact between villages and towns. The 
volume of internal trade was small and the country was 
divided into numerous maikets independent of one 
another. The villages were forced to be self-sufficient, 
and in times of scaicity and famine the affected region 
suffered great miseries The lack of movement affected 
the economic life which was unprogiessive and dominated 
by custom and tradition. 

Social Conditions* — ^The peoples of India weie 
divided in many ways In the fiist place, they weie 
divided into occupational groups, as the occupations were 
usually hereditary Those who followed the same 
occupations formed peimaneiit groups Such groups or 
castes were found both among the Hindus and the 
Muslims Among the Hindus there were, for example, 
the castes of craftsmen like goldsmiths and carpenters, 
of menial servants like palanqum-beareis (kahars) and 
sweepers, or petty officials like Kayasthas, etc.„ Among 
the Muslims, similarly, there were weavers, .carders, dyers, 
elephant driveis, masons, etc The old Hindu divisions 
of castes and sub-castes continued to exist But their 
main object was to determine the circle of marriage and 
dining, and they were not necessarily occupational 
groups The Brahmans,- foi example, besides being 
priests were engaged in many other functions hke 
agriculture and service The Sayyids received special 
respect among the Muslims. 
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airangements, dress, ornaments, arms, and armour, in 
short, m most of the details of their living, it was 
difficult to distinguish the one from the other. 

Literature and Art.— The Hindus and the 
iMuslims studied one another’s language, literature, 



MUGHAL LADIES PLAYING POLO 

(Pnttzc of IFales Mnseiuii, Bombay ) 

[ihilosophy, and religion Not a few Muslims learnt 
Hindi and other Indian languages, and some studied 
Sanskrit also Numerous Sansknt works were translated 
into Persian, including the Vedas, the Upamshads, the 
Bhagavad Gita, the Piuanas, etc A number of com- 
mentaries on Hindu Shastras and Vidyas were written by 
Muslim scholars The Muslims contributed to the 
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others among the Hindus, along with the high class 
Muslims, Ttirams, Iiams and Afghans 

There was a third class, also, which consisted of 
the literary men who depended upon the patronage of 
the nobility and the princes, but who exercised little 
influence in political affairs 

The diffeient groups — occupational, tribal, sectarian, 
and territorial — legulated their affairs themselves 
They had their own chiefs and leadeis who 
controlled the niembeis in accordance with the customary 
laws. The groups were more or less independent. 
Their chiefs and leaders rendered homage to the 
emperor, and obeyed Ins commands But their loyalty 
was based on personal and traditional grounds and not 
on grounds of national mteiests. They were attached 
to the empeior, but weie not attached to one another. 
The groups, therefore, held together not in an organic 
unity, but as a loose confederation, The consciousness 
that India formed a single society or nation did not 
exist among them 

Religion, Customs and Manners. — Many religions 
existed m India m this age. The most widely prevalent 
were of course Hinduism and Islam But theie 
were other religions too, e g , Buddhism, Jainism, 
Zoroastiianism and Christianity Among the followeis 
of the Hindu and the Muslim leligions there were 
three classes of people. In the first place, were 
the learned men, that is, the Pandits and Maulvis 
who adhered rigidly to what they regaided as 
the strict letter of their sacred scriptures Many o 
them were scholarly men, some of them were genuinely 
pious, but quite a number were bigots. Then, there 
were the ignorant and superstitious masses whose 
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singei at the court of Akbar He is the author of 
the Smsagar, which is a collection of songs m piaise 
of Krishna Among bardic poets Bhushan, who extolled 
the deeds of Shi\aji, and among sentimental and artistic 
poets Kesava (1555-1617), Behan Lai (1603-63), and 
Deva (1673-1745) excel all otheis 

Bengali poetiy was the medium of the lehgious 
revival started by Chaitanya, and it gieatly flourished in 
this period Its greatest wi iters in the seventeenth 
centuiy were Kashiram and Mukund Ram — whose 
poems Chandi and Snmanta Saudagar aie admirable, and 
Alaolj the Muslim poet, who translated the Padmamt of 
/ayasi into Bengali, and wrote a number of other works 
The gieat Marathi poets were the saints Ramdas 
(1608-81), who was the pieceptor of Shivaji and who 
composed the Dasabodh, and Tukaraina (1608-49) the 
singer of Abhangas (hymns) The most noted poet of 
Gujarat was Premanand (1636-1734), who is the makei 
of the Gujarati liteiatuie Among the Dravidian 
languages Tamil witnessed a leligious levival similar to 
that in the north The sect of the Siddhars resembled 
the followeis of Kabir, and their Tamil poems express 
heteiodox sentiments of the same nature 

In Kanaiese, too, the Vaisnava revival pioduced 
religious poems composed by the menibeis of the sect 
known as Dasas in the sixteenth centuiy, and by 
Lakhshmish m the seventeenth 

The contact of the Plmdus and the Muslims created 
a new language which was known at first as Dakhini or 
Hindi, hut which is now called Urdu or Hindui»tdni 
Although its origin dates fiom the early I^Iiddle Age, its 
literature de\ eloped duiing the Mughal period The 
fiist important writers were the Sufi saints of the Deccan 
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similar methods of self-realization through mediation, 
and passed through the same stages in the path of 
discipline which led to it Both condemned hypociisy, 
external works of piety, distinctions between men and 
men whether based on birth or wealth or position, I he 
idea of a quiet and ascetic life fascinated then minds 
For both the abandonment of the woild was the highest 
aspiration and the love of God the one supreme puipose 
of life. This purifying and elevating religion ennobled 
the minds and elevated the character of the people 
Under its influence a common desire for equality and 
freedom of men of all castes and classes spiang up, 
and the attitude of men towards women began to change 
Many social and moial reforms weie undei taken, for 
example, the abolition of child-marnage and sa/i, and 
the prohibition of drinking. The saints and the 
reformers spread this religion thiough the medium of 
the spoken languages of the people, and powei fully 
advanced the cause of mass education. 

The Hindus and the Muslims were brought so close 
together that common customs and manners 
grew up among them The Muslims adopted 

a great many customs of the Hindus, ifnd 
the Hindus those of the Muslims The ceieinonies 
^vhich they performed on the occasion of tlie 
birth of a child, or of the beginning of his education' or 
of his marriage, were alike They celebrated their fans, 
feasts and festivals m the same way Then supersti- 
tiOiis were _ comnipn» . Jheir amusements, games^-fUid 
exercises were identical The virtues which they esteemefl 
and the vices which they condemned were the same 
Their manner of dealing with superiors, equals and 
inferiors were similar In their domestic life, household 
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The process of assimilation was at work in the 
Indian arts also The architecture of the later 
Middle Age was the result of the combination of 
the Hindu and the Islamic elements The Hindus 
contiibuted the ground-plans of the buddings and 
many ornamental details, and endowed solidity to the 
structures Tlie Muslims popularised the use of the 
arches and domes, restrained the Hindu tendency to a 
profusion of ornaments, introduced new ornaments 
including the geometrical pattern caded the Aiabesque, 
and imparted a peculiar giace to the buddings The 
buddings elected dining the period, whether by 
the Hindus oi the Muslims, show these common 
characteristics. 

Among the buddings erected by the Hindus, 
the most famous are the temples of Bimdaban, 
the Jama temples of Sonagarh m Bundelkhand, 
and of Muktagin near Gawilgarh, Ahal)abai's temple at 
Elloia, the temple at Kantanagar m Bengal, the 
Vishcshwar temple at Benaies, and the golden temiile of 
tile Sd%hs at Aniiitsar Numerous palaces and cenotajihs 
weic huilt by the Hindu Rajas m accordance with the 
puiKiples of the new style (Indo-^roslem) The great 
monuments of the Mughals were mostly constructed m 
the same style Among them arc the gieat buddings of 
Akbar at Fatehpur Sikn, the Great Mosque, the House of 
Bubal and the Paiich Mahal Akbar 's palaces at Agra, 
Akbar's mausoleum at Sikandaia and the tomb of 
Ilmad-iid-Daulah belong to Jahangir’s reign Shah Jahan 
was, however, the most magnificent builder among the 
Mughal enipeiors, and of his biulclmgs the laj Malud is 
the most famous These buddings count among the 
greatest architectural productions of the uorld In 
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enrichment of the Hindi, Bengali, and Punjabi languages 
and literatures Raskhan composed beautiful devotional 
songs in honour of Sn Kiishna, Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khanan composed Dolias on moral subjects in Hindi, 
and Mirza Husain Ah composed songs in praise of ICili 
in 'Bengali. The Muslim wi iters composed songs to 
illustiate the Hindu musical Ragas and Ragmis, and 
adapted Hindu stones to the modern Indian 
languages 

Impel lal unitj^ religious reform, peace and plenty 
stimulated the lapid growth of literatures in these 
languages They breathe a moial fervour and exhibit a 
stiength of style winch were the outcome of the spirit 
of high endeavour which moved society m those times 
Religious devotion, heroic deeds, and romantic senti- 
ments inspired theii poetry, and although the Hindus 
turned for the themes to the ancient Sanskiit classics, 
and the Muslims to the Peisian and the Arabic litera- 
tures, their tieatment of the subjects showed the same 
features of style and sentiment 

It IS impossible to mention the names of all the 
great writers m the many irapoitant languages, for the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries abound m them 
But some of them stand out as makers of their languages 
and creators of great masterpieces. 

Hindi, which was the most widely laiown language 
of India, and which occupied the proud position of the 
common language of those times, pioduced the largest 
number of great poets Among the leligious poets 
the foremost name is that of Goswami Tulasi as 
(1532-1623), whose Ramachant Manas occupies an 
honoured place in the treasury of the masterpieces o 
the world. Siirdas, who is almost equally famous, was a 
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financial resources of the empire were entirely under his 
personal command. 

In the exercise of his executive authority the 
emperor was not bound to seek the advice of any one 
He was, therefore, an autocrat. In practice, however, the 
emperor always took counsel with a number of great 
ministers on whom he relied The work of the empire 
was conducted through departments in chaige of 
superintendents who were subordinate to the ministers. 

The empire was divided into provinces in charge of 
provincial governors with whom were associated dnvaiis 
Under them were faujdars who maintained order and 
helped in the collection of revenue in the districts, and 
on whom the proper administration of the empire mainly 
depended. They were like the magistrates and collectors 
of modern India, except that they combined both 
civil and military functions The diwans who dealt 
with the revenues were assisted by qaniiiigos, below 
whom were the village officials like paHvans 

The ecclesiastical department dealt with Justice, 
religious endowments and patronage of the learned Its 
head was known as the Sadrus Suditi, under whom were 
provincial SadiS The Qasis, Muftis and Mir Adis were 
under their supenisioii, and they investigated cases and 
dispensed justice. 

The civil and military administration of the empire 
was conducted through the imperial service organised by 
Akbar, and maintained with modifications by his 
successors The appointment, promotion, and dismissal 
of the members of the service depended entirely upon 
the will of the emperor 

Although the Mughal government was despotic m 
principle, the spirit which guided the conduct of the 
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who composed poems to explain religious subjects Then 
the nobles and the courtieis and even the punces took 
It up The language follows Piinjabi and Avestein Hindi 
m structure and grammar, has assimilated numeious 
Persian and Aiabic words, and follows the poetical 
forms of the Persian Wall (1668-1744), who came 
from the Deccan, though not the hist, was the 
greatest of the early Urdu poets 



JAI SINGH’S OBSERVATORY 


Besides the giowth of the modern Indian languages, 
the old classical languages continued to flourish. Great 
Persian prose writers and poets adorned the courts of 
the Mughal emperors whose books on history, philosophy, 
and theology, and whose poems in different forms and 
on diffeient subjects, aie admired even to the present day. 
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of the wars of the emperors Their revenues were affected 
by the growth of the jagir system, and by the farming 
out of land revenue The wars of succession spread 
ingratitude and encouraged hypocrisy and selhshness 
which undermined the loyalty of the impeiial nobility. 
The custom of lease of office, which was introduced 
after Aurangzeb, spread corruption, and the executive 
officers became rapacious and oppressive The judicial 
offices were put to sale and justice naturally disappeared. 
The people were harassed and distressed, they had no 
redress for their grievances and no remedy against 
injustice. The rents from land decreased, husbandry 
declined and hatred towards government grew The 
nobles and the landowners became violent, and chaos 
and anarchy prevailed m the land Every one thought 
of his own personal interest, and no one paid heed to the 
interests of others The bonds of moiality and 
loyalty were weakened and the state was enfeebled. 
The result was that inteinal dissensions bioke out, 
ihe empire lost all control and the foreigners taking 
advantage of its distractions brought about its 
destruction. 

Art and literature which continued in a decadent 
state reflect the misery and the shame of the times and 
the disgust of the peojile with life The literature of the 
eighteenth centur} is depraved m taste. sUle and spirit, 
although it acquires a glitteung polish m form and a great 
wealth of words, far-fetched similes and clever expres- 
sions. The poetry which flourished at the courts of the 
powerless Mughal empeiors and the proMiicial governors 
IS artificial, exaggerated and sensual In Urdu, Mir 
represents in his deeply pathetic, *Sauda in his bitterly 
sarcastic, Nasikh and Atash, in artificial and sensual 
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addition, the Mughals built a number of foits, palaceSj 
hunting kiosks, tombs, etc. 

The Indian painting of this peiiod shows the same 
tendencies. The traditions of the art of Ajanta persisted 
throughout the Middle Age When the Mughals arrived 
in India they brought with them a taste for the art of 
Persia and Transoxiana Babur and Ins successors sec 
before the artists of their couit, many of whom were 
Plmdiis, the examples of the paintings of Bihzad and his 
school, who were the leadeis of the Muslim art of Central 
Asia From the mingling of these two sti earns the new 
ait of the latei ^Middle Age was boin 

The eailiest paintings, which appear to have been 
executed in the time of Humayun to illustrate the story 
of Amir Hamzah, show the dommation of the Persian 
ait But under the patronage of Akbar, who legarded 
painting as a means to the lealizatioii of the power of 
God, painting became moie Indian Although Persian 
ai tists, like Khwaja Abdiis Saniad, Mir Ah and Furruldi 
were employed as teachers of the Indian painters, the 
latter created a stj le of their own Among the best 
painters weie Basawan and Daswanth, wdio along with 
others weie emploj'ed to illustrate the great manuscripts 
of Rasmnamah (the Peisian tianslation of the 
Mahabharat) Bahm Nainali. AJdnu RonHih, and 
Xizami's poems 

Dining the leign of Jtihangn, wdio was e\eii a keener 
patron and ciitic of ait than his gieat father, painting 
attained a pei fection unknown before The artists of the 
courts of Jahangir and Shah Jahan emancipated them- 
selves fiom the Persian influence and set up independent 
Indian st}Ies Abul liasan, i\liihainmad Nadir 
Samarqanch, Mansur, Murad, Mir Muhammad, 





TH£ MIDDLE AGE 

The vigour and freshness of the Mughal style is not 
there and the portraits lack individuahty and distinction, 
but the pictures revive the tradition of the old Hindu 
ait and are mspiied by popular and mythological themes 
The painters belong roughly to two schools— Rajasthani 
and Pahari , Jaipur was the most important centre of the 
first, and Kangra and Tehri-Garhwal of the second Of 
the painters of the latter school Mola Ram is the most 
famous. 
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emperors ^\as benevolent and paternal. They “ hved 
amongst their people, and amongst their nobles, as kind 
and condescending parents amongst their clnldren; nor 
did they suffer the dust of sorrow to darken the heart of 
any of the creatures of God, by a show of tenderness to 
one part of the people, and of rudeness to the other. For 
they looked upon them all, whether conquerors or con- 
quered, with an equal eye; so that for several ages 
together, down to the times of Shah Jahan, everything 
in Hindustan was quietness, love and harmony 

The European Travellers. — ^The wealth of India 
and the splendour of the Mughal court attracted 
the attention of European nations Ambassadors, 
merchants and missionaries came to India to obtam trading 
pnvileges and opportunities to spread the Christian 
religion Dunng the reign of Akbar, the Jesuit 
missionaries from Goa came to his court at tlie invitation 
of the emperor During Jahangir’s reign, Captain 
Ha\^k]ns and Sir Thomas Roe were sent by the 
English king to seek the permission of the emperor 
to establish factories and carry on trade. The two 
famous French traiellers, Bernier and Tavernier, and 
the Italian ilanucci, visited India during Shah Jahan’s 
time and stayed on during Aurangzeb’s reign. All of 
them have left behind accounts of what they saw and 
heard ; their descriptions are interesting but not altogether 
reliable. 

The Condition of India during the Eighteenth 
Century , — ^The jMughal empire which had attained 
a liigh degree of prospenty and advancement rapidly 
declined during the eighteenth century. Financial mis- 
management was its starting point. The expenses of the 
state grew rapidly because of the personal extravagance or 
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Among the moial factors which bring about this 
tia asformation are the spread of the idea of nationalism, 
and the re awakenin g of thejpujt of enquiry and ciiticism , 
and of progiess and self-ass ertion They are the result 
of contact with the lifC'anJideals of the people of the 
west, and the study of English literatine Peace, 
political unity and social equality which Britain maintains 
thiough an efficient machinery of admmistiation, and a 
unitoiin system of laws, have powerfully assisted the 
piocess o f change 

The history of this period may be conveniently 
divided into thiee parts (1) from 1818 to 1858, 
(2) from 1858 to 1919, and (3) fiom 1919 to 
1935 Dining the first part, the British doniiiiiqn 
IS completed and the foundations of the system 
of administration are laid During the second part, the 
effects of British luleliegm to appear m the form of 
movements for the achievement of national umt> and 
political, social and lehgious lefoims Dining the third 
pait, begins the dawn of self^i eminent 

A. The Rule of the Company, 1818 — 1858 

(i). Changes in the Constitution of the Company 

H) the Act ot 1833, the Company continued as the 
lulers of the British dominion m India, but ceased to 
be a trading concern The Act e mpowered the Goveinor- 
Geneial and his Council to make laws for the people of 
India In 1835 the North-West Piovmce (now known 
as the United Pi ounces) was separated from Bengal, and 
a Lieutenaiit-Goveinor was appointed for its government 

The Act of 1853 made it possible to appoint a 
Uieutenant-Governoi for Bengal It establislied a 
Council of twelve for legislative purposes, consisting of 
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verse, the state of this society. Bengali, in the poetry of 
Bharatchandra, Ramprasad and Ins contemporaries, 
shows the same tendencies. 

In Maharashtra, under the patronage of the Peshwas 
and the ^laratha chiefs, religious, heroic (Pa^cada) and 
erotic (Lazani) poetry flourished. Moropant who 
rendered the Mahahhmafa and Bhagavad in IMarathi, 
Prabhakar and Honaji Bal, the well-knoivn heroic poets, 
Anant Phandi and Ramjoshi tlie erotic ones, and 
Mahipati, the biographer of saints, lived in this age. In 
prose the nairatives of historical events (Bakhars) were 
composed In tlie Tamil literature of the eighteenth 
century two names need mention. The first is 
Tayumanavar, a Saiva, who composed short religious 
poems (Padal) breathing earnestness and piety, and 
distinguished by beauty of language. The second is 
Beschi, who was an Italian missionary and who wrote tlie 
Temhavaiiij the story of the Bible in Tamil 

Arclntecture and painting also repeat die story of 
imperial decadence. Aurangzeb’s buildings show a rapid 
decline in taste, of which the tomb of his favourite wife 
Rabia Daurani at Aurangabad is an example. In tlie 
eighteenth century the emperors of Dellii lacked tlie 
resources for erecting imposing monuments, but tlie 
provincial rulers continued to adorn tlieir capitals widi 
buildings. The Nawab Wazirs of Oudh erected a 
number of them, but these bmldings exhibit a ritiated 
taste. Among them the best ones are the tomb oi 
Safdar Jung at Dellii and the great Imambara at 
Lucknow. 

Outside tlie centres of Mughal authority, how'ever, 
schools of art continued to flourish during tliis centur}^ 
which still produced beautiful specimens of painting. 
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provinces, lefoimed the police and the judiciary, and 
urged successfully upon the goveinment the desirability 
of^ploying Indians in the services 

Lord Amherst (1823-28), who succeeded Lord 
Hastings, was little fitted for the post of Governor-General, 
but his successor, Lord William Bentinck (1828-35), 
infused a hbeial spirit into the admmistiation He 
followed a peaceful policy, effected retrenchments m 
expendituie and increased the levenue He reveised the 
policy of Cornwallis, and adopted the piinciples of Munio 
and Metcalfe in the employment of Indians He recon- 
stuicted the administratu e machinery and offered to 
Indians oppoitunities of service His measuies reduced 
the cost of administration, deci eased crime, and enhanced 
the efficiency of the government He introduced social 
lefoims also Lord Auckland (1836-42) was a weak 
and incapable Goveinor-Geneial He took steps to 
de\elop the plans of Bentinck, but unfortunately he 
embroiled the government in Afghan affairs, and his 
blundeis led to disastrous consequences 

Lord Eilenborough (1842-44) held office for only 
two years and had little opportunity for internal reforms. 
He abolished slavery 

Lord Hardinge (1844-48) was largely occupied with 
the Sikh wais, but he eflected some improvements m the 
administration 

Lord Dalhousie (1848-56) was a most energetic 
ruler, and dining his period of office every department 
felt the impulse of his dominating personality. 

The Land Revenue Settlements. — The estabhshnivnt 
of Ihiii*,!! rule m the pi evinces of India raised the problem 
of land sctilcmcnts m them Tlie ';>steni of Permanent 
scttlcMiicnt followed m Bengal was found defective, 



CHAPTER V. 


THE MODERN AGE 
British Rule in India 

Thi: Modem Age of the history of India begins 
with the establislnneiit of Biitish lule in 1818. During 
this age occur those changes in the conditions of Indian 
life wlubh have tiansfoimed society The medieval 
ideals of conduct, of political lelations between the rulers 
and the luled, of social relations between classes, castes, 
and gioups have been giadually modified Fiom the 
^ane jyjaf peoples divided by caste, cieed and lace we 
begin to de\ elop one socie^ united by'boiids of a common 
love for the country The mediteval distinctions of high 
and low, in-caste and out-caste, touchable and nou- 
touchable, noble and common, begin to give place to the 
idea of the equality of all 

Among the new foices which begin to opeiate m 
India dining this peiiod some are material and otheis 
moial. The intioduction of Euiopean machmeiy, 
which harnesses the poweis of natuie, like steam and 
electricity, levolutionised the economic conditions of 
India The lapid means of tiavel and communication 
1 educed distances, and bi ought peoples of different paits 
iieaier The giowth of population and the occupation 
of foiests and uninhabited lands iiici eased contact 
betiveen difteieiit paits of the counti}'’, and made the 
lealization of the unity of the Indian peoples possible 

380 
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entrusted with judicial and executive duties also. In 
Madias, however, no commissioners were appointed. 

The introduction of systematic settlements in 
the provinces, and the establishment of administrative 
institutions to deal with them, put an end to the confusion 
which had entered into the life of the villageis who 
constitute the overwhelming majoiity of the people But 
unfortunately the eaily assessments were too heavy, and 
they caused a great deal of distress. 

Judicial Administration.— Under the rule of the 
Company the civil and criminal couits were separately 
organised For civil justice each province had a Sadr 
Dnvani Adalat which was the highest court of appeal 
Under this court were silla and city courts, sadr amines 
courts and miinsifs courts Similarly for criminal justice 
there was a Sadr Nmmai Adalat which heard appeals 
from the lower courts, among whom were the courts of 
the sessions judges and magistrates 

In 1833 the right of appeal from these courts to the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council m England was 
accoided The system of old village Panchayats was 
also maintained as far as possible 

(iii). Benevolent Measures 

1. Education. — ^\Van en Hastings had established 
in 1781, the Calaitta Madrasa for the higher education 
of the Muslims The Sanskrit College was established 
at Benares in 1791 by Duncan Before the close of the 
eighteenth century the nijssipnarie s of Serampiir (near 
Calcutta) had spread a number ofschools. In 1800, the 
Fort William College was founded by Wellesley for the 
Cnil Service. In 1813 the East India Company 
sanctioned a grant of one lakh of rupees for educational 
"''v 
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the Govenior-Geneial, the members of his Executive 
Council and others. 

The Act of 1858 ve^d m the Ciown all the 
t ern tone s m the possession, oi under the government, of 
the East India Com pany The povirers and duties, officeis, 
property and forces of the Company were transferied to 
the Secretary of State for India, and the Council for 
India was created to advise and assist him The appoint- 
ments of the Governor-General and the other high officers 
were to be made by the Crown, or by the Secretary of 
State. The Proclamation of Queen Victoria on 1st 
November, 1858, announced the change to the people 
and princes of India 

(ii). The Adhimistrative Developments 

The period from 1818-58 is remaikable for the 
development of the administrative system, and the 
establishment of peace and order in place of a narchy and 
lawlessness The British ce rnguerors established in India 
aumlonn' system of laws and goveinnient, and, theiefoie, 
created a sense of political unity among the peoples and 
princes of India. They also introduced beneficen t social 
measures and western education, which stimulated social 
piogiess and religious reform. The introduction of 
1 ail ways, telegiaphs and posts, and the building of canals 
and roads laid the foundations of the economic unity of 
India which prepared a basis for national 
Among the administrators to whom India owes these 
benefits were Munio, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Malcolm 
and Metcalfe, who rose to be governors of Indian 
provinces dining the early days of British lule Ih^y 
developed the land r^ji^ue system of the dilferen 
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as there was not an efficient system of police, and the 
d isbandme nt of the armies of the Indian princes and the 
general state of unsettlement following upon the British 
conquest, had given opportuniti es to d esperate men to 
form societies to carry on their evil purposes Bentinck 
took strong measures to suppress the Thugs, and by 1837 
most of them had been disposed. of 

4. Abolition of Slavery and Human Sacnfice$.>— 
In 1843, Eilenborough piohibited the legal r ecognitio n of 
slavery in India. Hardinge, his successor, suppressed 
female infanticide and the human sacrifices which pre- 
vailed in certain parts of India among the primitive tribes 
^5. Public Works.— Auckland took prelimina ry 
steps to create great worlds of irrigation, Hardinge 
designed the opening of the Ganges Canal, and Dalhoiisie 
gave much attention to the irrigation canals 

D ^ousie. constituted the Public Works Depaitment 
for undertaking and supervising public works, e g , canals, 
roads, and railways The Grand Ti unk Road was built 
and the system of railways was sketche d The first 
railway Ime between Bombay and Thana was opened in 
1853 The electiic telegraph system was also founded, 
and the postal system was improved 

The effect of the measures of social reform was 
wholly good The public works, especially the railways, 
telegraphs and posts, ha\e liad a tremendous influence 
upon the destinies of India. Their introduction made 
the un ificat ion of India possible 

(iv). The Economic Declin e of India 

The early history of the British rule in India has two 
aspects The bene\olent measures of the British 
Government havS’-^ietn described above, but the 
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and, therefore, in the new territories this system was not 
introduced. In the Presidency of iladras. Sir Thomas 
Aluuro found that under the Indian governments the 
rulers did not employ zamindars for the collection of 
revenue, but dealt with the cultivators directly. He 
maintained the old practice, and did not allow the intro- 
duction of intermediaries betn^een the peasants and die 
government The land m the possession of each holder 
was sumyed. It was assessed according to rates which 
could be revised, and the landholder paid the land 
revenue directly to the government. This is known as 
the Raiyat-iumi settlement 

In the Bombay Presidency, Mountstuart Elphinstone 
followed a similar method. Each field was surveyed, its 
soils were classified, the rates of assessment were 
calculated every thirty years, and the occupant of the 
field had to pay the assessed revenue to the government 

In the Province of Agra, the Mahah^an settlement 
was made The estate or group of holdings, owned 
either by a single owner or by a community, is the unit 
or assessment The land revenue is payable to the 
government by the zamindar, or the larabardar, who 
represents the village commumty. The rent which the 
tenant should pay to the zamindar is also settled by the 
government The assessment of rent and revenue is 

revised after every thirty years. 

In the Punjab the settlement follow'ed the lines^ laid 
down in the Province of Agra. In the other provinces 
similar systems, wiih modifications suited to local needs 
were introduced. 

For ihe proper working of these systems Boards or 
Revenue were estabhshed under whom the commissioners 
of revenue and collectors w'orked. The collectors v^ere 
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changed the methods of production in the west, 
with the result that Indian goods pioduced in 
the homes of the artizans with primitive tools, 
could not compete wittrthe goods j^foduced on a 
laige scale m factories by means of powerful 
machines woiked with steam The Indian internal 
trade also suffered on account of inland duties which 
the British inherited from their piede££SSOi?s, but 
which they realised with greater stiictness The duties 
gave a large revenue to the Company'^iich was not 
willing to sacrifice it, although they had a bad effect on 
India’s material welfaie and the morals of the Indian 
traders and Company’s officeis. Some of the inland 
duties weie a^i^d by William Beiitinck and Auckland. 

(v). Wars, Conquests and Annexations 

Loid Hastings’ conquests had made the British 
supreme in India On the north-west the boundary of 
the British dominion was extended to the Sutlaj river, 
the Bahawalpur state and the desert bordering on 
Rajputana Beyond this frontier lay the states of the 
Punjab and Sindh, and further on Afghanistan. 
The problem before the British Government was to secure 
fuendly relations with them and to bring them 
within the sphere of Biitish influence The British 
Government was much exercised by the rapid growth 
of the Russian power in Central Asia It was afraid 
of Russia’s eiicioachments tow'ards India, and did not 
W’ant the fiontier states to fall under Russian influence 
On the east the Burmese kingdom, with its capital 
at Ava, exercised sway o\cr the Tians-gangetic peninsula 
The Burmese had conquered Arakan, -Manipur and 
Assam, and their boundaries marched with those of the 
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purposes, and a number of schools and colleges were 
started m Calcutta. In 1823, Pandit Gangadhar Shastri 
opened the Agra College, and then the Elplimstone 
College came into existence at Bombay. Medical and 
Engineering colleges, and colleges for Qnfinlal studies 
were also established. 

In 1835 the controversy between those who desired 
the government to help in the expansion of oneataL. 
learning only, and the others who wanted to teach Indians 
western subjects of study came to an end. Bentinck and 
Macaulay made up their minds to create a class, “I sd i aiL . 
i n blood and colo ur- bu t English inJaste. iiLOpinionM n- 
morals, and in ^jntellectt!,* The spread of western culture 
becameThe fixed^ policy of the government 

In 1844 it was decided that English education was 
necessary for employment in government service. 

In 1854 the Directors of the Company sent orders 
for the reoiganisation of education Accordingly, a 
Department of Public Instruction was established in each 
province, and j|irmiary schools where instruct ion was 
imparted thiough Indian languages, and secondary 
schools wheie English and other subjects were taught, 


were opened. 

2. Prohibition of Sati.^ — ^In 1829 the practice of 
Sati was declared a ^rime. Althou^ many attempts had 
previously been made by the rulers of India to stop the 
i mmolation of widows, the practice continued and at this 
]^io(T was spreading. Lord Bentinck took the a vice 
of the leading Hindu reformer, Raja Ram Moh^ KaJ. 
and madfthe burning or burying alive of widows lUega • 

3. Suppression of Thagi^The Thugs were 

bands of ^ynd^rs and in§£auders who had ecom 

India. The roads were injscufe 
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to Afghanistan which they desired to use as a barrier 
against a Russian invasion But Afghanistan was at this 
time in a stale of turmoil The Durrani dynasty founded 
by Ahmad Shah had been expelled from Kabul and Ghazni 
by Dost Muhammad, a chief of the Barakzai clan Shah 
Shuja, the Durrani claimant to the throne, had taken 
refuge m India, although some Durrani chiefs continued 
to hold Herat and Kandahar. 

In 1837 the Persians, aided by the Russians, advanced 
upon Herat and besieged it. Dost Muhammad asked 
help from the British, but they refused and he turned for 
assistance to the Russians Then Lord Auckland made 
up his mind to interfere He sent a naval force into the 
Persian Gulf, which frightened the Shah of Persia and 
obliged him to raise the siege of Herat He then 
determined to depose Dost Muhammad and to place Shah 
Shuja on the throne of Kabul He entered into a treat) 
with Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja, by which 
the ]Maharaja agreed to co-opeiate with the British to 
lestoie Shah Shuja 

The First Afghan War . — ^The British forces 
were sent through Sindh Kandahar and Ghazni 
were captuied Dost Muhammad fled from Kabul, 
and Shah Shuja entered the city with the British 
forces in 1839 The British, howe\er, failed to 
establish the authority of Shah Shuja In the winter of 
1841 the Afghans rose in revolt and murdered Burnes 
and Macnagliten, two British officers Dost ^Muhammad’s 
son, Akbar Khan, assumed the leadership of tlie Afghans, 
and they forced the British to leave Kabul. Tlie British 
retreat was disastrous, for only a single survivor out of 
the whole force reached Jalalabad 

Lord Ellenhorougli, who had now taken charge of 
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British conquest had an opposite aspect also The 
rule of India fell into the hands of a trading 
corporation whose object was the making of profit The 
officers of the Company were merchants who legaided 
their own interests as pa ramounj^ and who paid little heed 
to the interests of the millions whom they had brought 
under subjection. 

The result of the selfish policy of the Company was 
that Indian trade and industry declmsd, the revenues of 
India were utilised in paying dividends to the share- 
Jiolders of the Company, and much wealth was annually 
drajiied from the country. India was the home of many 
industries before the British conquest. Its cotton and 
silk fabrig^were famous throughout the world. The 
crafts of weaving and s pinning , of metal work in gold, 
silver, iron, copper and brass, of paper manufacture, 
leather work, stone-cutting, pottery, carpet- making, 
dyeing, perfumer y, etc , were extensiv ely practised. 
These niHustries^rought much ‘profif^TiT the Indian 
workmen Indian agriculture, when not burdened with 
heavy assessment? , was capable of supplying all the 
needs of the Indian popiilStfofi', and India produced ^ 
indigo, tobacco, sugar, opium, salt, coffee and spice s 
Un/ortunately the policy of the Company contribut^J® 
the dec^of the Indian manufactures, andTfieaecline 
of the spirit of industrial enterprise. While heavy and 
almost proliibitive duties were imposed on the importa- 
tions of Indian goods to England, India was compelled 
to receive British goods at merely nominal duties. 

Another important factor working in the same 
direction was the inc^city of the Indian artizans 
and craftsmen to compete with the manufacture s 
of England The IndustriarRevoIiition had completely 
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the Government of India, sent Generals Pollock and Nott 
(1842) to retrieve the disaster The two foices 
advanced upon Kabul from two directions, and after 
rescuing the English prisoners and restoring Biitish 
prestige, came back to India through the Khaibar Dost 
Muhammad returned to Kabul and re-occupied the tin one 
The First Afghan War was a wholly unnecessary attempt 
to deprive a luler of his throne, and it brought upon the 
British forces severe reverses which greatly lowered the 
military reputation of the British in the East 

The Conquest of Sindh. — Sindh was under the 
rule of the Amirs of Talpur who were divided into the 
three branches of tlyderabad, Mirpui and Khan pur 
The Biitish had begun relations with them in 
1809, and had entered into treaties guaranteeing 
the integrity of their territories When Auckland 
made the foolish resolve to inter feie in the affairs 
of Afghanistan, he sent the British forces to 
Afghanistan through Sindh m violation of the tieaties 
Lord Ellenboiough wanted to restore the fame of the 
Britibh power by some deed of conquest He also 
regarded the annexation of Sindh necessai> for the 
pin poses of British commerce, and the piotection of the 
British Indian frontier lie deliberately provoked a war 
with the Amiis and sent Sir Charles Napier to execute his 
designs Napier goaded the Balochi Amirs into an 
insurrection which was used as an excuse for the 
conquest The forces of the Amns were crushed at 
i^Iiani and Dabo and die proMiice was annexed in 1843 
The Conquest of the Punjab.— Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh continued to rule o\er his dominions with great 
distinction until his death in 1839 He w’as a strong, far- 
sighted and just ruler He had united the scattered mtsafs 
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British domimon. The inhabitants of Arahan, knom as 
Maglis, migrated in large numbers to Chittagong, and 
their activities caused friction between the British and 
tile Burmese. 

Witliin the British territories there were numerous 
Indian states winch enjoyed a certain amount of 
independence in the control of tlieir internal affairs, but 
were under tlie subordination of the supreme power. The 
admimstration of some of the rulers ivas inefficient, and 
as their position was secured by treaties witli tlie British, 
they neglected the welfare of their subjects. 

The First Burmese War.— The Burmese were 
the eastern neighbours of British India. When the 
Burmese conquered Assam the British were seriously 
alarmed In 1823-24 tliey made incursions on Kachar, 
Thereupon the British declared war and occupied 
Rangoon They defeated and killed tlie Burmese general, 
Bandula, and dictated the Treaty of Yandabo in 1826 
The territones of Arakan, Tenasserim, Assam, Kachar, 
Jamtia and Manipur were annexed. 

The Second Burmese War.— The Treaty of 
Yandabo increased tlie Burmese dislike of tlie British 
Little incidents led Dalhousie to send an ultimatum to 
the king at Ava Before the reply could come war was 
declared, and the British forces were despatched to 
Rangoon in 1852. Rangoon, Martaban, Prome and Pegu 
in Lower Burma were occupied, but Northern Burma 
was left under its own rulers. 

Afghanistan, Russia and Persia.r-During the 
Napoleonic wars the Russians had started their advance 
in the East. In 1826 they defeated the Persians and 
acquired great influence in that country. The British, 
deprived of their influence in Persia, turned their attention 
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as it suspected them of entertaining designs of conquest, 
and therefore, when the British Government took 
measures to strengthen the forts and garrisons 
on the Sutlaj, the Sikhs became alarmed. The 
proceedings of the British agent at Lahore were 
so provoking that the Sikhs were convinced that 
war was inevitable, and when the British occupied 
the Sikh villages near Ludhiana and thus laid 
hands on the dominion of the Khalsa, the army could not 
restrain itself any more They crossed the Sutlaj and 
the First Sikh War commenced in the winter of 1845 

The First Sikh War. — ^The treachery of the 
Sikh leaders betrayed the army The soldiers 
fought with the courage of heroes and with the 
discipline of veterans, but their commanders were 
resolved upon their destruction and they deliberately led 
them on to death and disaster At Mudki, Pheerushah, 
Ahwal and Sobraon they suffered defeats which covered 
the privates with glory and the officers with eternal 
disgrace. 

After these victories the British advanced upon 
Lahore, and the Sikhs made a treaty by which they 
ceded the Jullundar Doab and all territories on the 
left bank of the Sutlaj They had also to pay a huge 
indemnity, and agiee to the reduction of the army and 
the appointment of a British resident at the capital 
Raj’a Giilab Singh of Jammu, uho had co-operated with 
the British, paid a gi cater part of the indemnity and 
obtained the pimcipaht} of Kashmir and Jammu, which 
was separated from the Sikh state 

The Second Sikh War. — The situation created 
by the treaty was unstable — the British had not annexed 
the country, hut they had left little independence to the 
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for economy was removed, non-intervention was 
given up When Lord Hastings became the 
Governor-General he leversed the policy of non- 
intervention and revived Wellesley’s policy By 

wars against the Marathas, the Pindharees and the 
Gurkhas, and by tieaties with other Indian princes, he 
consolidated the British dominions, established the supre- 
macy of the British in India, and made the Indian rulers 
subordinate allies. 

The states which thus entered into the relation of 
subordinate alliance with the British were of varying 
sizes and were scattered all over India A large number 
was grouped in Rajputana and Central India Besides 
them, the individual iinpoitant states were Satara, Nagpur, 
Hyderabad and Mysore m the Deccan, Travancore and 
Cochin in the extreme south, Baroda in the west and 
Oudfi in the north. 

Lord Amherst made no change in the policy of Lord 
Hastings. During his period of office he interfered in 
the affairs of Bharatpur where a dispute had arisen 
regarding succession to the throne Raja Baldeo Singh 
was recognised by the British, but his cousin, Durjan 
Sal, opposed him and defied the suzerain power. The 
Biitish cominandcr-in-chief oveicame the resistance and 
captmed the fort m 1826 Durjan Sal was deported^ 

Lord William Bentinck came out to India with 
instructions not to interfere, and he mainly complied with 
the orders Only in the case of Mysore, where the 
affairs of the state had been badly mismanaged, the 
administration was taken ov^er in 1832 The states of 
Coorg, near M}sore, and of Janitia and Cachar in Assam, 
iicre annexed But to the rulers of the other states, 
where the affairs were not conducted properly, the 
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of the Sikh confederacy, and he had saved the peasantry 
and people ot the Punjab fiom the teirible menace of 
invasions of the Afghans from the north-west and of the 
Marathas from the south. He had laised a powerful and 
weU-disciphncd army, and established an oidcrly 
administiation Unfoitunately, the rule of Ranjit Singh 
was the personal rule of a benevolent autociat, and not a 
rule which was based on the will of the whole people 
The lesult was that on the lemoval of his masteiful 
personality by death, the forces of disorder weie let loose 
and the Sikh power broke up. 

Kharak Singh, his son, was a feeble and unwoithy 
successor, and died in a few months Sher Singh, a 
reputed son of Raiijit Singh, was then pioclaimed 
Maharaja by a section of the army. The state fell into 
confusion and paity feuds arose. The British watched 
these developments with inteiest They were determined 
that the government in the Punjab must be Sikh and 
it must be strong, or we must be in the Punjab ourselves.” 
The designs of the Biitish made the Sikhs suspicious, 
and the conduct of some British officers in dated them 
The intciference of the Biitish Government in then 
internal affairs made them still moie distiustful, although 
during the campaigns of the Biitish aimy in Afghanistan 
the Sikhs had rendered valuable help to the Biitish for 
which Ellenborotigh had given them thanks 

In 1843 Sher Singh was murdeicd, and Dalip 
Singh, another son of Ranjit Singh, was pioclaiinsd king 
under the care of his mother, Ram Jhindan Kaiir A 
stiuggle for obtaining the legency and the office of Wa^ir 
arose between various Sikh chiefs. But the army, which 
was now coiiti oiled by its own Pouchayats, became all 
poweiful It was not well disposed towards the British 
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permission to adopt heirs to the states which had come into 
existence during the British period, or had been spared 
by the British when there was an opportunity to annex 
them He applied his doctrine to the principalities 
whose rulers died without natural heirs They were 
Satara, Jaitpur (in Bundellchand), Sambalpur (in 
Central Provinces), Baghat, Udaypur (in Central 
India), Jhansi and Nagpur. Their territories were 
incorporated m the British dominion 

Dalhousie also abolished the titles of the Nawab of 
Karnatak, of the Raja of Tanjore and of the Peshwa, 
and declared that on the death of Bahadur Shah the 
title of the Mughal Emperor iiould also lapse. 

But the measure which caused the greatest resent- 
ment was the annexation of Oudh Since the time of 
Shuja-ud-Daulah, who had signed the Treaty of Allahabad 
in 1765, Oudh had been an ally of the British Successive 
Governors-Geiieral had reduced the independence of the 
Nawab, and imposed heavy burdens upon the principality 
The result was that financial disorders increased and the 
go\ eminent became inefficient. The rulers, feeling 
secure under the guarantee of British protection, 
lost all incentue to good goveinment and fell into evil 
habits Lord Wellesley had deprived the Nanab in 
1801 of a laige part of his territories, disbanded his mili- 
tary establishment and rendered him absolutely powerless. 
Lord Hastings obtained two crores of rupees from Nawab 
Ghazi-ud-Din Haidar and allowed him to assume the 
title of Shah But in spite of the continued lo>aIty of 
the Shahs, and in spite of the treaties, the British Govern- 
ment determined to annex the principality on the ground 
of misrule King Wajid Ah Shah was called upon to 
sign a treaty surrendering his kingdom. On his refusal 
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Sikhs. It was impossible for such a position to be perma- 
nent. A little incident led to an outbreak. General 
Mulraj, who was the Diwan of Multan, had not properly 
rendered the accounts of his province and he was recalled 
He refused to give up the office, the Sikh array sided 
with him, and the British resident sent his forces to 
besiege Multan. Some Sikh Sardars rose in revolt 
against the authorities. Lord Dalhousie declared war on 
the state of Lahore and sent General Gough to occupy 
the country He fought a drawn battle with the 
Sikhs at Chilhanwala, but decisively defeated them 
at Gujarat The Punjab was annexed (1849) 
and j\Iaharaja Dalip Singh was deposed The 
administration of the province was placed in charge of 
a board of three commissioners who disarmed the Sikhs 
and established peace 

(vi). The Indian States 

The policy of Lord Wellesley towards the Indian 
rulers was one of subsidiary alliances In accordance 
with this policy an Indian state was required to give up 
Its independence, become subordinate to the British 
Government, and recognise it as the suzerain The state 
was prohibited from entering into any alliance either widi 
an Indian or a foreign power, but its authority within 
its own isolated territory was secured under the protec- 
tion of the British Government For this purpose the 
state had to pay a subsidy for the maintenance of a 
contingent of the British army trained and commanded 
by British officers. 

The policy of non-intervention follov/ed by the 
successors of Wellesley was necessitated by financia 
considerations; as soon, therefore, as the need 
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Governor-General only sent letters of admonition. 
Bentinck contented himself with reforms in the 
British territories, and so long as peace was not distuibed 
he did not feel called upon to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the states. 

Lord Auckland busied himself with Afghan 
affairs and paid little attention to the Indian states 
During Ellenborough's term the slate of Gwalior invited 
the attention of the government. Troubles had arisen 
in consequence of disputes regarding the regency. The 
army had assumed authority and its attitude gave alarm 
In 1843, the Governor-General made up his mind to 
disband the army and crossed the Chambal with the 
British forces The state troops were defeated at 
Maharajpur and Panniar, and were broken up The 
territories of Gwalior were left practically intact, but 
the old treaties were revised The state army was 
reduced, and a British contingent was established 

Lord Hardinge was mostly occupied with the First 
Sikh War, and there is little to record about his dealings 
with the Indian slates 

Lord Dalhousic, who came out in 1848, was a great 
believer in the superiority of western civilisation and 
the blessings of British rule, and he desired to sweep 
away the Indian states He regarded them as inefficient, 
unprogressive and incapable of improvement. In order 
to put an end to their existence he applied the Doctrine 
of Lapse wherever he could According to this doctrine, 
the states which owed their existence to the British lapsed 
to the sovereign power in case of the failure of natural 
heirs. The doctrine was opposed to the Hindu rule of 
adoption under which an adopted heir has the same 
rights as a natural heir. Lord Dalhousic refused 
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upon the policy of the government, and placed the 
destiny of India entirely in the hands of the people of 
Great Britain. The Indians were excluded from all 
posts of power and responsibility, and were only 
employed m siiboidinate appointments Thus they were 
left without any opportunities to achieve honour or glory 
in the service of their country, and without any means 
to realize their natural ambitions Then, again, the people 
were practically disarmed and regarded as inferior to the 
conquerors These disabilities hurt the pride of the Indian 
ruling classes whose political privileges were abolished, 
and they were further offended by the treatment meted 
out to the Mughal Emperor, the Shah of Oudh, the 
Peshwa, and the Rajas of Satara, Nagpur and 
Jhansi 

Other causes combined to produce general dis- 
content The immediate economic consequences of the 
conquest were the diain of wealth and the decay of 
Indian industiy and commerce Not only were men 
thrown out of employment from the military and 
administrative departments by the conquest, but many 
artizans, craftsmen, merchants and bankers were ruined, 
for new a\enues of employment and business weie slow 
to open 

The impact of western cnilisation, wdnch the British 
brought with them, threatened to overthrow the culture 
which the people had long chenslied Education was 
passing out of the hands of the Pandits and Maulvis 
into the hands of the British educationists. An education 
of a type entirely different in principles w'as taking the 
place of the old one, and the old customs and institutions, 
wiicthcr good or bad, w'eie wholly disregarded. This 
created a two-fold difficulty The social superiority of 
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the British Government assumed the administiation, 
pensioned the king and transfen ed him to Calcutta in 
1856. 

The Nizam of Hydeiabad had much tiouble with 
the British on account of financial transactions The pay- 
ment of the subsidy for the British contingent at 
Hydeiabad had fallen in arreais, and Dalhousie foiced 
the Nizam m 1853^ to place the administration of Beiar 
under Biitish control so that its revenues might pay 
for the upkeep of the contingent. 

Thus, between 1818 and 1858, the semi-independent 
Indian states were reduced to complete impotence. Some 
of the largest states were incorporated into British. India, 
and the otheis were made wholly subset vient to the 
paramount power The masterful activity of Dalhousie 
so terrified them that even the shock of the mutiny did 
not subvert their acquiescence m British supremacy 

(vii). The Indian Revolt and the Mutiny of 
Indian Troops 

When Dalhousie left India in 1856, he did not 
suspect that a storm was brewing, and that there was 
cause for alarm conceining British power m India Yet a 
year had scarcely elapsed after Lord Canning’s assump- 
tion of his charge that the storm buist, and 
the countiy was plunged in disorder. In older 
to understand the causes of the rising which 
took place m 1857, it is necessary to lemember 
that the character of the dominion established by 
the British in India differed from that of all the 
previous conquerors of India. The British conquest was 
a complete displacement of the old political order It 
excluded Indians wholly from the exercise of influence 
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the Sikhs, the Gurkhas and the Indian states actively 
opposed it and fought for the British 

The first outbieak took place at Meerut on 10th i\Iay, 
1857 “ Then follow ed deeds of horror and cnielty on one 
side as on the other which need not be narrated ” The 
military operations w'ere directed against the cities of 
Delhi, Lucknow and Cawmpore and the countries of 
Rohilkhand and Central India The city of Delhi was 
captuied with the help of the Sikhs, and the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah was deposed and exiled to Rangoon 
Lucknow offered a long and stout resistance, but ultimate- 
ly fell into the hands of the commander-in-chief who, wdth 
the help of the Gurkhas, subjugated Oudh Cawmpore, 
where Nana Sahib, son of Baji Rao II, w^as in command, 
was occupied by tlie British forces easily, but was lost and 
lecovered again In Rohilkhand the son of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan w'as proclaimed goiernor, but he retained his power 
for only a jear, when Bareilly was occupied and 
Rohilkhand subdued In Central India, Jhansi and 
Gwalior weie the mam centres of re^olt Ram Lakdimi 
Bai of Jhansi and Tantia Topi defied the British for 
a long time, but at last the Rani was killed while fight- 
ing braveh at the head of her tioops, and Tantia was 
taken prisoner and executed By 1859 peace was 
established and then gradual!} older was restored 
With the end of the Indian re\olt \anished the dream 
of the rcMval of the old political sjstem of an imperial 
autocracy, based on the suppoit of the military chiefs It 
was impossible for India to look back But the rc\oIt 
brought about a change in the British sjstem of adminis- 
tration also, for It swept away * the uiipiogre-'sue, selfish 
and commercial s}stem of adniinistration of the East India 
Compam ’ The Gwernmeiit of India w»’n tran>krr(.(l 
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into social divisions — classes and castes. Our economic 
life also showed an advance, for although the unity of 
tlie country for all trades and industiies was not realised, 
India became a single market for piecious and light 
articles. 

In the Modern Age the conquest of India by the 
British and the establishment of the British administration, 
have provided those conditions in which the realization of 
unity has become possible The history of the period from 
1858 to 1919 IS concerned with the rapid growth of the 
consciousness of national um'ty The divisions based on 
caste begin to lose their rigours, and the old distinctions 
of race and tribe to disappear It is true that the communal 
differences are accentuated, but at the same time the ties 
of neighbourhness grow stronger, and the sentiment that 
all those who live in India belong to one society makes 
Its appearance The feeling was first awakened among 
the educated classes and m the cities, but it has rapidly 
spread into wider circles With its diffusion it has grown 
deeper, stronger and richer, and its triumph as the most 
potent motive of conduct after religion seems assured 
The sentiment of nationalism gives a new impulse to the 
development of society In the place of divided and 
scatteied centres of life, India begins to possess more and 
more an organic wholeness The spirit of progress moves 
society to refoini its icligious, economic and political 
life, and it finds expression in literature, science and art. 

The growth of nationalism affects the nature and 
the activit) of the government At the beginning of 
tlie period the British government is solely responsible 
to the Briiish people from whom it draws its power. 
As time passes, the go\crninent realizes that the 
opinion of the ruled ought to be recognised and should 
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the classes which dominated Indian society was over- 
thrown, and the British, who were an alien people, 
acquired this status. In the second place, the advance 
of the new culture appeared to hold out a menace to 
religion. The minds of the common people were 
naturally much agitated. 

The political conditions created an atinospheie of 
general uneasiness The Indian troops had special 
grievances of their own which were connected with the 
conditions of their service, <? g , low pay, slow promotion 
and limited piospects The immediate cause of the 
outbieak was the issue of caitridges which were believed 
to be greased with the fat of cows and pigs. This 
excited the Hindu and the Muslim troops to fuiy, and they 
determined to rise and overthrow the British whom they 
legarded as the enemies of their faith The situation 
seemed favourable, for the number of Etiiopean tioops 
in India was greatly reduced at this moment, and the 
prestige of the Biitish army had been much lowered by the 
lecent disasters in the Crimea. 

The rising was confined to tliiee legions only— 
Delhi and its environs, Agra and Oudh, and Central 
India Although a few individuals joined it heie and 
there, all the other parts of India remained quiet The 
rising was not a general revolt on the part of the Indian 
people, for they had not yet acqiuied the sense of unity. 
It was confined to soldieis, landlords, and princes the 
repiesentatives of a dying system The old Mugha 
Emperor, Bahadur Shah, was chosen as the nominal head 
of the movement which had little of concerted action, 
organisation or plan It was foie-doonied to failure 
piesidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, an 
province of the Punjab showed no enthusiasm for it, an 
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State In 1907 Lord Morley, then Secretary of State, 
added two Indian members to the Council 

The Act of 1858 made no change in the system of 
government in India Under the general superintendence 
and direction of the Secietary of State for India, the 
Governor-General and Viceioy of India is responsible for 
the government of India, and he contiols the civil and 
military administration Since the opening of the Suez 
Canal m 1869 and the laying of the telegraph cable 
through the Red Sea in 1870, the control of the 
Secretary of State over the Government of India has 
tended to grow greater 

The Governor-General is assisted by an Execu- 
tive Council which, in 1858, consisted of four 
ordinary members, with the Commander-m-Chicf 
as an extiaordmary member In 1861 the number 
of ordinary members was laised to five and m 
1874 to SIX Each member was placed in charge 
of a department and was empowered to settle 
all petty matters More impoitant matters weie 
discussed in the Council which ordmaiily met once in 
every week under the presidency of the Governor-General, 
who had the powei to overiule the decisions of the 
Council in ceitain cases Giadually the Executive 
Council has lost its powei s and they ha^e become 
concentiated in the Viceioy, who consults the governors 
of the provinces on all important affairs In 1909 
Mr Sinha (afterwards Loid Sinha), an Indian, was 
first appointed to the Executive Council 

Below the Go\ernmcut of India aie the piovmcial 
gowuiiuents Fiom 1858 to 1918, there wcie two kiiuL 
of provinces* (1) Regulation, and (2) Non-rcgiilation, 
which differed m then s\ stems of law’s and organisation 
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from the Company to the Crown by the Act of 1858, and 
the Secretary of State for India took over the chaige from 
the President of the Board of Control On 1st November, 
1858, the Queen’s Proclamation, read in a great Durbar 
held at Allahabad, announced the change to the people 
of India 


B. India under the Crown, 1858 — 1819 

The Modern Age of Indian histoiy is lemaikable foi 
the great changes which have occurred in the life of the 
people In the Pre-histonc Age, India became inhabited 
with the races whose progress forms the material of our 
history. In the Age of Aryan Settlements the culture 
which dominated our country throughout its history 
fixed its stamp upon our life and institutions In the 
Ancient Age this culture spread over the whole country, 
and thus the foundations of our destined unity were laid 
The aspiration for unity, however, did not find per- 
manent embodiment in society and state, for the 
divisions of provinces, tribes and castes could not be 
merged into the idea of a whole The propagation of 
the Buddhist and Jama faiths, and the establishment 
of empires like those of Asoka, Chaiidragupta II 
Harsha, however, pointed to this goal 

During the Middle Age a step fuither towards 
unification was taken The empires of the Delhi Sultans 
and the Mughal rulers created a lasting sense of political 
unity, supported by the growth of a civilisation wnci 
became common to the peoples of India The aitists, 
poets and saints of India were the expiession of tins 
unity Society felt the impulse of the change acia 
divisions received a definite set-back and began to m g 
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raised the number of additional members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council from the minimum of six to ten and 
the maximum from twelve to sixteen It enabled 
the Council to discuss the estimates of revenue and 
expenditure of the government, and ask questions 
regarding the affairs of administration It also provided 
for the election of members to the Indian Legislative 
Council through the provincial legislative councils 

The number of members of provincial councils was 
also increased, and provision was made for the election 
of some of them through municipal and district boards 
and universities Provincial councils were established 
in the United Provinces in 1886, but in the Punjab and 
other provinces later. 

In 1909, the Councils were again reformed The 
additional members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
were increased to sixty, of them twenty-seven were to 
be elected, some through special electorates, eg, the 
Muslims and zemindars, and others by the non-official 
menibeis of the provincial councils 

In the provincial councils similar changes were 
made, and in them the principle that the majority of 
members should be non-official was conceded Their 
scope and functions were also enlarged 

The result of the changes was not the establishment 
of a Parliamentary S}Stcni in India, but they did 
constitute a step forward on the road to responsible 
government. 

In 1919, when ]\Ir jMontagu was the Secretary of 
State for India, and Lord Chelmsford the Viceroy, 
more important political changes ivere introduced and 
the legislatures were reformed. For the first time the 
British Parliament accepted the principle that power 
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influence its decisions, and as the national consciousness 
becomes moie widely diffused, the natiiial desiie that 
the government should be lesponsible to the people 
arises and the movement for the establishment of Swaiaj 
becomes stionger. 

Thus, the history of the peiiod has three aspects 
In one aspect, it is the history of the Biitisli goveiiiment, 
that IS, the history of the development of the administra- 
tive system, of the activities of the administiation in 
the difteient fields, and of the lelations of the goveinmcnt 
with the powers on the fiontiers of India In the second 
aspect, it is the history of the social changes whicli 
occui as a result eithei of the action of the goveriiineiit 
or of the people themselves In the thud aspect, it is 
the history of the political advance which takes place 
along with the growth of nationalism 


(i). The Constitutional and Administrative 
Devdlopments 

The Act of 1858 vested the final responsibility for 
the administiation of India in the Secietaiy of State, 
who IS a member of the Biitish Cabinet and is answci- 
able for Ins measures and policies to the British 
Pailiament It also established the Council of India to 
assist and advise him The Council consisted of a 
number of members appointed by tlie Ciown and 
possessing Indian expeiience. The assent of the Council 
was necessary m financial matters, but otherwise its 
decisions were not binding on the Secretary of 
State. 

Later Acts i educed the contiol of the Council and 
concentrated power m the hands of the Secretary of 
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subjects have been made amenable to the authority of 
the people, who control them tlirough their representatives 
m the Council. Among the transferred subjects are 
education, industry, local self-government, sanitation and 
health, excise and agriculture 

The Imperial Legislative Council was replaced by 
a Legislature consisting of two houses, the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly The Council of 
State has 60 members of whom 33 are elected 
and 27 nominated — mostly officials Tiie Legislative 
Assembly consists of 145 members, of whom 104 
are elected and the rest nominated The Indian 
Legislature so constituted is a law-making body 
subordinate to the British Parliament 

Law and Justice. — ^The judicial s)stem was 
re-organised during this period Before 1858, the laws 
which weie administeied weie of a varied type-— the 
English laws, the Hindu and the Muslim laws, 
the ancient customs and regulations Aftei wards laws 
were made uniform and codified The Indian Penal 
Code was adopted in 1861 The codes were revised 
fiom time to time as need for change aiose 
The diffeieiit systems of courts were replaced by the 
new system m 1861 High Courts weie established at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and later at Allahabad 
and in other provinces, and the old Sadr Adalals and the 
Supreme Courts were abolished. The High Courts are 
courts of appeal for both civil and criminal cases In 
certain matters appeals may be made from then decision 
to the King’s Privy Council m England 

The Public Services.—Tlie Secretary of State 
was empowered in 1858 to regulate appointments to the 
public services The pnnciple that appointments should 
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Some provincial governments had at tlieir head Governors 
and otliers Lieutenant-Governors; the nrst h’pe 
possessed greater freedom and power tlian tlie second 
These distinctions were abolished in 1918. The pro- 
vincial governments were required to obey the orders 
of tlie Governor-General in Council and keep liim 
informed of their proceedings. Thus authority was 
centrahsed in the Government of India. 

The Governor-General administers some areas 
directly through Chief Commissioners. The areas so 
administered are the principal non-regulatioa 
areas. 

Constitutional Changes. — ^The supreme authority 
for law-making for India is the British Parhament 
In 1853, the Bntish Government delegated sub- 
ordinate powers to the Governor-General’s Council 
to make laws, and added six members to the 
Council for legislative purposes In 1861, the 
Imperial Legislative Council was re-orgaiused. It 
consisted of tlie ExecutiAe Council of tlie Viceroy 
together with not less than six or more tliaii twelve 
additional members In tliis Counal non-offiaals were 
iirst introduced as members nominated by the Governor- 
General, and among them w^ere three Indians — ^the 
Maharaja of Patiala, the Raja of Benares and Sir Dinkar 
Rao (the chief minister of the Holkar State). After- 
Avards Indians Avere chosen not only from among the 
Indian States, but also from British India and from 
among retired officials, laAvyers, etc Under the Act of 
1861, proAuncial legisIatiA^e councils AA'ere established 
in Bengal, Bombay and Madras (1862), and in the 
N. W. P. (1886). 

In 1892, an Act AA'^as passed by Parliament Avhidi 
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should be transferred to the people. But the Act of 
1919 applied the principle to the provincial governments 
only. Their functions were divided into two parts, 
called transferred and reserved subjects, respectively. 

The Act made the provincial governments independent 
of the control of the Government of India in legislative 
and administrative matters affecting the transferred 
subjects, for in them responsibility was transferred to 
the provincial legislative councils. 

The Executive Government of the prownce was 
divided into two parts, one part comprising the Governor 
as the head of the province and the members of his 
Executive Council in charge of tlie reserved subjects, and 
the second part comprising the Governor with the minis- 
ters who hold charge of the transferred subjects The 
Governor and the Executive Councillors are appointed by 
the Crown for five years The Governor appoints the 
ministers from the elected members of the council, but 
they hold office so long only as they retain the confidence 
of the Council 

The provincial legislative councils are composed of 
members of the Governor's Executive Council and the 
nominated and elected members, not more than twenty 
per cent of the members are officials and at least seventy’ 
per cent are elected 

The total number of members differs in the different 
provinces, Bengal having the largest and the Central 
Provinces the smallest number. Special representation 
has been given to tlie communities and to tlie spedal 
classes The powers and privileges of the legislatures 
were extended in financial, legislative and administrative 
matters The reserved subjects remain under tie 
authority of the British Parliament, but the transferred 
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of mind and character which are necessary for securing 
the liappiness of man and of society 

Financial Administration. — Finance is the basrT 
of governmental activities and of national well-being 
The life of the people is deeply affected by the objects 
on which governments spend money and by the methods 
of their expenditure, it is equally affected by the means 
which they employ to collect revenues, and by the 
amount of taxes which they collect 

On the transfer of the government of India to the 
Gown 111 1858, the system of financial administration was 
modified In the first place, the expenditure of Indian 
leienues was brought under the control of the Secretary 
of State with his Council, and the Government of India 
was left with limited powers of incurring expenses In 
India, the old system was replaced by an organisation 
which followed the British model A separate finance 
minister was first appointed in 1859 to control all receipts 
and disbursements, and finances were centralised by 
making the provincial governments merely agents of the 
central government The system of preparing budgets 
was introduced James Wilson, who was the fiist Finance 
Member of the Government of India, introduced a proper 
classification of the items of the budget, laid down the 
principles of taxation, and introduced the income-tax as 
a source of ^e^emle of the state In 1881, Sir Evelyn 
Baling, the Finance Member of Lord Ripon, made 
important changes in the keeping of the accounts A 
Conli oiler and Auditor-General was placed at the head 
of the accounts depaitment to check and scrutinise the 
accounts This system has continued without much 
modification since then 

Financial Decentralisation. — In 1858 the centralized 
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and the provincial revenues were made responsible for 
expenditure incurred within the province for the general 
administration. Thus, the needs of the province and of 
the development of the iiation-building depaitiiients were 
recognised in deterimning the assignments of leveiuic. 
The settlement was made peimanent instead of being 
five-yearly 

In 1912, the defects of the system of 1904 weie 
finthci lemoved by conveitmg fixed assignments into 
shaies of icveiiiic The provincial go\ernments weic not 
allowed to raise new taxes and loans, but the Impel lal 
Government expressed its willingness to make giants to 
meet pi ejects of gieat local utility The conliol of the 
Imperial Government was i educed 

The Government of India Act of 1919 granted 
fmaniial independence to the provinces, and entirely 
scpaiated the resources of the central goveinment from 
those of the provinces The system of divided heads of 
levciuie was abolished, and with it disappjared the 
sciutmy of the Imperial Government into the needs of 
the provinces The provinces acquired, within limits, the 
light of taxation as well as the power of bon owing 

Growth of Revenue and Expenditure.— The main 
heads of the expenditure of the Government of India 
aie — (1) military charges, including the army and the 
navy, (2) public services, including geneial administra- 
tion and justice, (3) public works, including railways, 
posts, telegraphs, and irrigation, and (4) mateiial and 
moral welfare-work, including famine relief, sanitation, 
medical charges, and education 

In order to meet their expenses the Goiernmeiit 
have the following mam sources of icienuc — fl) 
Land revenue and income tax; (2) Indirect taxes, 
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be made to the Indian Civil Service by means of a 
competitive examination in London was lecognised in 
1853 and was le-affiimed in 1858 In 1863 the first 
Indian succeeded in the examination, but the numbei of 
Indians entering the seivice in this way lemained small. 
Later, rules were made by which Indians could be 
appointed as statutory civil seivants without an 
examination The statiitoiy civil service was abolished 
m 1888 

The public services consist of thiee blanches— 
supenor, piovincial and subordinate. In the superioi 
blanch, the Indian Civil Set vice is the most impoitant, 
for the general woik of administration including justice 
has been entrusted to it It has shaped the policy of the 
government, foi all the impoitant offices involving 
supenor contiol have been held by its membeis. 

The Army. — On the tiansfer of the government 
of India to the Crown in 1858, the leorganisatloii of the 
Indian aimy was earned out. The Company's European 
tioops weie tiaiisferred to the service of the Ciown, and 
thus all troops became the servants of the Ciown The 
numbei of Indian troops was greatly leduced, so that 


the piopoition of British to Indian troops came to one- 
half The artillery was made over to the chaige of 
the Biitish. The aimies were oigaiiised sepaiately for 
the three piesidencies till 1895, when they weie placed 
under a single control In 1907, the ainiy was leoiganised 
on such a basis as would suit the conditions of war. 


Since 1893 the recruitment of Indians for the army has 
been restricted more and more to what aie called the 
martial races, so that now the Punjabis, Sikhs and 

Gurkhas constitute the laigest part 

The Commander-in-Chief is the sole authority for 
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on acLount of the frontier policy of Lord Cuizoii, and 
fiom 1914 because of the Great War. Increases occmred 
in all the other heads of expendituie, because 
Government activities multiphed in every directon, and 
also because the interest on public debts was considerably 
enhanced and became one of the heaviest charges on the 
Indian revenues. 

So far as the revenues were concerned the largest 
inci eases took place in income tax, excise, customs, 
railways and irrigation. The income from salt remained 
stationary, and that from opium went down 

Means of Material Welfare.— During the nine- 
teenth century public opimon m England was averse 
to the direct promotion of industries by Government 
Little was done, therefore, by the Government of India 
to assist directly the industrialisation of India More- 
over, the Government was obliged to adopt the free trade 
policy which made it impossible to give even indirect 
help to growing industries Some efforts were made 
by the provincial governments, notably of the United 
Provinces and Madras, to create departments of indus- 
tries, but Lord Morley was opposed to the undertaking 
of industrial work on commercial lines by the state, and 
the only aid the Government was allowed to render was 
by way of experiment, instruction and collection of 
information 

The Government, however, organised the forest, 
salt and opium departments to control the production 
and sale of forest produce, salt and opium It also took 
upon itself the responsibility of relieving human suffer- 
ing due to famine, pestilence, and disease Famines 
were quite frequent during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century and some of them were of great severity. 
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system of finance was established. The Imperial 
Government conti oiled tlie smallest details of every 
branch of the expenditure. But the system was unsuited 
to the needs of a country so large as India and possessing 
diversities of social and economic conditions. The 
Impeiial Government found itself incapable of dealing 
with the growing complexities of the administration, and 
found their agents, the provincial governments, becoming 
lax, extravagant, and improvident. In 1870, tlierefore, 
Loid Mayo, diew up a scheme of financial decentralisa- 
tion by which certain heads of expenditure could be 
enti listed to the provmaal governments for which grants 
were made from the leveiiues of India The scheme 
woiked well and it was extended, with modifications, by 
Lord Lytton m 1877. He assigned to the provincial 
governments a share of certain heads of revenues to meet 
the expenses of the province, and made the arrangement 
revisable eveiy fi^e years. Sir Evelyn Baring made 
further changes in 1882, Certain heads of income were 
made wholl) provincial, and certain others were divided 
Iietween the impel iai and provinaal governments in 
\aning piopoitions so that the provinces could meet 
tlieii oidinaiy expenses and introduce necessary improve- 
ments Thus the provincial governments obtained a cer- 
tain measure of independence from the imperial control 
In 1904, the problem of provincial finance received 
the attention of Lord Curzon He laid down the 
principles for a new settlement by which the provincial 
governments weie given a more permanent inteiest in 
their revenue and expendituie The heads of revenues 
weie divided in stated proportions between the two 
As regards the expenditure, the impeiial levenues paid 
the expenses connected with tire items of imperial concerUi 
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and the sanitary department was orgamsed. But the 
grants for sanitation have been quite inadequate, and the 
conditions of living of the poor, both in towns and 
villages, aie so unsatisfactory that India has the highest 
death-rate and the lowest aveiage expectation of life 
among all the civilised countries of the world 

In spite of the high death-rate, however, 
population has greatly increased. According to the 
estimates of a number of writers, the population of India 
duung the Middle Age was between ten to fourteen 



A FLYING BOAT 

crores. In 1872, when the first census was taken it 
had risen to over 20 crores, and in 1921 to nearly 
32 crores The increase of population has exercised 
imicli influence on economic conditions 

Considerations of moral good influenced the 
jiolitN of tlie Government in the matter of restricting 
the cultivation of opium in India In 1908 the Govern- 
ment guaianteed a decease in the export of opiiuu to 
China and made up its mind to saciiiice its opium 
icvenue Its policy Iiah been to increase the uvenuc 
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including cxcibc on commodities foi coiibumptiou, 
like iiquoi, (3) Customs oi taxes on ai tides iinpoilcd 
into India, e.g ^ doth, ai tides of food and diiiilv 
like sugai and hqiioi, manufacliued goods, machmeiy, 
oils, etc., and on articles expoUed fiom India, eg., jutc, 
lice, tea, hides, etc , (4) Goveininciit monopolies, like 
opium, salt, and foiest pioduce; and (5) Piodudive 
public woiks, like i ail ways and ii ligation woiks 

The histoiy of the finances falls into thice peiiods. 
Fioin 1858 to 1876, the expendituie of the Goveinmciit 
lemained about Rs 50 cioies a year. Dining this peiiod 
no wais of expansion weie unclei taken, and expendituie 
on othei items lemained stationaiy Fiom 1876 to 1900, 
the times wcie difficult, the countiy passed tluougti 
a iiumbei of bad seasons and scaicity and 
famine prevailed in huge aieas On the fiontici 
the piessure of Russia foiced the Goveinineiit 
to embaik on expensive defensive opciations, 
and 111 Afghanistan and Btuma costly wais had 
to be waged as a lesult of the foiwaid policy of 
the Biitish statesmen The levenues of the Goveinmciit 
of India weie affected by the policy of free tiade which 
they weie obliged to adopt in defeience to the iiiteiests 
of the Bntish manufactiueis. Morcovei, the finances 
weie thieatened with confusion by the fall in the price 
of silver, which formed the basis of the Indian cuiiency. 
The sudden iiiciease in the supply of silvei led to the 
loweiing of the value of the Indian lupee, and t e 
Goveinment was led to adopt the gold staiidaid, and to 
close the mints for the free coinage of silvei 

Dining the next period from 1900 to 1919, the 
expenditure went up to nearly 200 ciores. In the ear ier 
years of the period, the military expenditure inci eased 
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After the great Deccan famine of 1876-78 the Govern- 
ment appointed a commission in 1883, which made 
recommendations regarding famine relief, among which 
the most important was the creation of a famine insur- 
ance fund to provide relief Nearly a crore and a half 
has to be set apart from the Government revenues to 
meet such needs, and the fund has greatly i educed 
the chances of misery and hardship. 



Since 1881, a number of factory laws have been 
passed with the object of protecting children and women, 
and of securing better conditions for workmen 
Measures for the improvement of sanitary conditions 
began in 1864. But it was only when plague broke 
out in a virulent form m 1896 that the attention o 
the Government was forcibly drawn towards this problem, 
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m India and the roads were bad. The villages, 
which were the units of population, were isolated 
and self-contained, and contact behveen one part 
of the country and another was slight Until the 

middle of the nineteenth century there was little 
change in these conditions. Lords William Bentinck 
and Dalhousie carried out schemes which vastly 



Photo Statesman 

SDKKUR BARRAGE 

extended and improved communications, and by the 
end of the nineteenth century a great advance had 
been effected. By 1919, more than 50,000 miles of 
metalled roads, about 150,000 miles of unmetalled roads 
and nearly 35,000 miles of railways had been built. 

The facilities of post and telegraph expanded along 
with them. The opem'ng of the Suez Canal in 1869, the 
organisation of steam navigation and the laying down of 
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from excise without encouraging illegal manufacture and 
sale of liquor. 

During the nineteenth centuiy, the Government 
undertook the development of the means of communica- 
tion and transpoit in India It opened up the country 
by means of roads, railways, post and telegraphs, and 



ELEPHANT CARRIAGE 
{Loan ExUhiUon of Antiquities) 


connected India with the woild by means of steamships 
and cables. The effect of these undertakings upon the 
economic conditions was revolutionary, for they trans 
formed the mediaeval conditions and cieated the basis o 

the modern economic life of India 

In the pre-British period there were no railwais 
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dependence of one region on another has increased, and 
the country, instead of being divided into numerous 
separate markets, constitutes one market The popula- 
tion lb no longer confined to its customary places of 
residence and to its customary occupations There is 
greater inclination to move from one place to another, 
and from one occupation to another. Thus the rigidities 
of custom and status are giving way to competition, and 
life IS becoming elastic and progressive. Under the 
stress of these forces the whole country is becoming one 
economic unit 

Measures affecting Social and Moral Welfare. — 

The teriible events of 1857 frightened the Government 
from undei taking measures of social reform. In India 
social customs, whether good or evil, are largely based 
on religion, and the Government came to the conclusion 
that the levolt of the Sepoys had been due to its mter- 
feience in social affairs For a long time, therefore, the 
Government took no active interest in social progress, 
and paid no heed to the requests of those who uiged 
refoim through legislation. By the time of Lord 
Lansdowne (1888-93), however, the appiehensions of the 
Government had become less acute, and m 1892 
an Act was passed which gave protection to girls 
under the age of twelve and checked the evils of infant 
marriage 

Education. — In 1854, Departments of Piildic 
Iiibtiiiction wcMC cstalilished m the pi csidcMicies and then 
111 1857, three universities ^\cre started at Calcutta, 
Bombay, and jMadras The university of London was 
taken as the model, and theiefore, they uere cnti listed 
with the holding of examinations only, and not with 
leaching 
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of India must be placed in the hands of Indians 
Efforts to associate Indians in administration and 
government were made from time to time The 
Proclamation of the Queen in 1858 had piomised that 
Indians would be regarded eligible for all posts, and 
Indians were nominated to the legislative councils from 
1861 

Municipalities had existed in the Presidency towns 
from the earliest days of the East India Company 
Between 1842 and 1862, laws were passed pei nutting 
their establishment in the large centres of population 
Loid Mayo extended the sphere of their work Their 
functions were enlarged and the system of election was 
introduced Loid Ripon m 1883-84 extended the elective 
system, gave a measure of financial control, and per- 
mitted the election of non-officials as chairmen lie also 
established the Local District Boards In 1915, further 
progiess was made The elected element was expanded, 
the employment of non-official chairmen was increased, 
and greater control was conceded over finance 

(Hi). Relations of the Government of India 
with the Neighbouring States 

The lelations of the Government of India with the 
neighbouiing states have depended upon the lelations 
of Great Biitain with the European States, foi the 
Go\einmeiiL of India is a subordinate bianch of the 
Britisli Go\eriiment and is bound to cairy out the polia 
laid d(A\n by the Biitish Parliament In order to under- 
stand the foieign policy of the Go\ eminent of India 
dining this ptMiod, it is nccessar)’ briefly to know the 
foreign policy of Great Biitain 
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cables wider die sea brouglit India into dose contact 
With the outside world 

De\eIopment of iriigation which extended the 
aiea under cultivation, provision of a unifuim 
currency and system of taiiffs, removal of baiiieis 
to free internal trade and changes in the agricultural 

and industrial conditions also stimulated the economic 
transition. 



WEAVING MACHINES IN A JUTE MItL 

The consequences of the transition were that the 
old isolation of the peoples bioke down, and the economic 
structiue of society was modified Agiiculture m 
India is now no longer earned on to meet local needs 
New crops, like jute, have been introduced Different 
regions are beginning to specialise in the production of 
different ciops suited to their natural conditions The 
self-suffidency of the village is disappearing, the 
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The First Period, 1856 — 1876 . — During the 
pci 10(1 from 1856 to 1876, Great Britain^ 
foreign policy was one of keeping aloof from 
European entanglements, and the Government of 
India followed the policy of not interfering in the 
affairs of its neighbours so long as they did not menace 
the peace of India. It was only from the north-western 
direction that there could be any threat to India, for 
beyond the Indian frontier lay the country of 
Afghanistan, and bc>ond Afghanistan the valleys of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes rivers, which were fast falling 
undci the influence of Russia The British statesmen 
did not icgard the expansion of Russia in Central Asia 
as a seiious inenace till 1873, and the Indian Govcinmenl 
consequently regarded interference in Afghan affairs as 
unnecessary 

Lord Elgin (1862-63), who succeeded Canning as 
the Viceroy of India, had a short tenure of office, and it 
fell to the lot of Lord Lawrence (1864-69) to formulate 
the policy of inactivity which was pursued by his 
successors Lords Mayo (1869-72) and Northbrook 
(1872-76). Lawrence disliked the idea of alliance with 
the rulci of Afghanistan, and therefore, he refused to 
take any part in the internal affairs of Afghanistan 
When Dost Muhammad, the Afghan Amir, died in 1863 
and Slier Ah, his son, ascended the throne after a bloody 
•itrugglc with his brothers, he was recognised Amir In 
1869, Lord ]Ma}o met Slier All at a Durbar in Ambala 
lie assured the Amir of his friendship, but refused to 
make any definite commitments. Lord Northbrook 
adhered to the same policy, and refused the request of 
Slier Ah to recognise his son whom he had selected as 
Ins heir-apparent. 
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In 1882-83, the Government appointed a commission 
to report on university education, and subsequently two 
more examining universities were established, one at 
Lahore in 1885 and the other at Allahabad in 1889. The 
commission of Lord Curzon (1902-04) modified the 
organisation of the universities without changing their 
essential character. The Calcutta University Commission 
of 1916 recommended the establishment of teaching and 
residential universities in India The Benares Hindu 
University and the Aligarh Muslim University followed 
these principles, although they were the first universities 
in India which owed their existence to public munificence 
Secondary education also made much progress, but 
primary education remained very backward throughout 
the period. 

The Press.— -Newspapers made their appearance 
in India with the establishment of British rule In 
the early days of the Company’s lule, the first of these 
were English papers owned by Englishmen Later, news- 
papers were started by Indians which weie written in 
English and in Indian languages The Company main- 
tained strict control over these papers, but in 1835, Lord 
Metcalfe gi anted complete freedom of expression But 
‘a free press and the dominion of strangers are things 
which are quite incompatible and cannot long exist 
together ” — {Mnnro), and Lord Lytton passed the Verna- 
cular Press Act in 1878 limiting the liberty of the papers 
in the Indian languages. Lord Ripon repealed the Act, 
but restrictions were re-imposed in 1910. 

Local Self-Government. — It is the natural desire 
of a people that they should govern themselves The 
most enlightened among Biitish officeis had always 
recognised that a day must come when the Government 
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lefusal led to the declaiation of war. The British troops 
foiced the Afghan passes and occupied Kandahar in 
1878 Sher All fled to Turkestan, where he died and 
his son, Yakub Khan, signed the Treaty of Gandaniak, 
which placed Afghan foreign affairs under British 
control A British envoy was admitted to Kabul and 
the district of Pishin was ceded to India. 

Within a few weeks of his arrival, the British envoy 
was murdered, and the British forces had to march again 
under Roberts to Kandahar. The policy of Lytton had 
failed and he was replaced by Lord Ripon. The new 
Viceioy (1880-84) came to teims with Abdur Rahman, 
the nephew of Sher Ah He secured control of the 
foieign relations of Afghanistan and letained Pishin, 
but abandoned the demand for the maintenance of an 
eiuoy at Kabul 

The Panjdeh Incidents — Lord Duiferin (1884-88) 
leahsed the need of defining the Russo-Afghan 
boundaries, foi the Russian occupation of Merv in 1884 
thieatened the integrity of Afghanistan. A boundary 
commission was set up but, before it could meet, the 
Russians occupied Panjdeh, which was an Afghan 
outpost The Amir, finding the British unwilling to help 
him, acquiesced Then the boundary commission met 
and laid down the northern boundary of Afghanistan 
Amir Abdur Rahman remained loyal to the alliance with 
the British till his death m 1901. His son, Habib Ullah, 
renewed the treaty in 1905. 

The Third Burmese War and the Annexation 
of Upper Burma. — Since 1858 the French had 
established their dominion m Indo-China and had ex- 
tended their influence towards Upper Burma. The 
proximity of the FreiiJi roused Uie apprehension 
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Great Britain had two serious rivals on the European 
continent in the middle of the nineteenth century— Russia 
and France. 

The Russians had two ambitions— they desired to 
annex Constantinople and to extend their empire in the 
east. In both of these matters their interests were 
opposed to those of the British, and throughout the 
nineteenth century the two powers remained hostile The 
French were defeated by ^e Germans in 1871 and lost 
two of their provinces. They were keen on building 
up a colonial empire, and they had established their 
dominion in several regions in Africa and m Indo-China. 
They came into conflict in all these parts with the British 
who possessed territories in their neighbourhood. Thus 
these two nations were also on unfriendly terms during 
the nineteenth century. 

In the beginning of the twentieth century 
Germany rose to he one of the dominant powers 
in Europe, and the expansion of its industry, commcicc 
and colonial empire roused the jealousy of the 
British Great Biitain composed its quarrels with 
France and Russia in order to combat the rivalry of 
Germany 

The foreign policy of the Briti.‘?h statesmen was 
designed to counteract at first the aims of Russia and 
F ranee, and later of Germany, and the Indian Govern- 
ment had to follow their decision so far as India was 
concerned Three peiiods may be distinguished in the 
history of the relations of the Indian Government and 
its neighbours* (1) the period of masterly inactivity 
from 1856 to 1876; (2) the period of forwaid policy 
from 1876 to 1904, and (3) the period of compromise 
from 1904 to 1919. 
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friendship With these two powers. In 1904, an 
agreement was made between Britain and France, which 
put an end to their conflicts in all parts of the world, 
including the Far East. During the administration of 
Lord Minto (1905-10), an Anglo-Russian convention 
defined in 1907 the respective spheres of influence of 
Britain and Russia in Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet. 
Lord Hardinge (1910-16) was the Viceroy of India 
when the Great War broke out. The result of the agree- 
ment with Russia was that during the War (1914-19), 
the frontiers of India remained safe from attack. 
Although the German agents strove to provoke Habib 
Ullah to war, they did not succeed In 1919, Plabib Ullah 
was murdered m Jalalabad PIis son, Amanullah, became 
Amir and with him began a new phase in the history 
of Anglo-Afghaii relations 

lie Great War (1914-19).-— The princes and 
peoples of India enthusiastically supported the British 
Government during the Great War The spontaneous 
flemonstrations of loyalty encouraged the Viceroy to send 
all the available troops to the war front. During the 
five years of fighting, India contributed neaily ten lakhs 
of soldiers and four lakhs of non-combatants to the war. 
Tlie Indian tioops fought on the battlefields of France, 
East Africa, Palestine, Mesopotamia and Greece. 

India met the cost of her troops and contributed 
one hundied million pounds sterling towards the expenses 
of war The Indian princes and jicople gave gtiicmudv 
of ilicir inonev for the purposes of w’ar and the relief of 
sufferer', In the suppl> of war material, India’-, share 
was equally nmgnaninioiis The great sacrifices made by 
India raised her status in the ejes of the w'orld, and not 
ctiilv wa-v ail Indian invikd to sign iht Tual) 
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The Second Period, 1876 — 1904. The Second 

Afghan War, — In 1874, Biitish statesmen began 
to feel that the policy of neutiality 

had been followed was loweiiiig Biitish pieshge 
and proAnng injunotis to then iiiteiests. The 
Russians had made a great advance in Ceiitial 
Asia, they had enteied into coiiespondeiice with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, and they weie taiiyiiig 
on intrigues against the Sultan of Tiukey, who was an 
ally of Great Biitain The Biitish deteimuied, tlieiefoie, 
to counteract the Russian influence in Afghanistan 
Lord Lytton, who was Viceioy fiom 1876 to 
1880, was sent theie to bung Shei All uiidei Biitish 
control. 

Negotiations were opened with liini by the Viceioy, 
but they pioved fiuitless. The Biitish theieupoii 
occupied Quetta (in 1877) which commands the Bolaii 
Pass, suppoits the defence of the Khaibai, and 
controls the load between Kandahar and Bolan The 
occupation was legaided as an unfiieiidly act by Sliei 
All In 1876, Russia declaied war upon Tin key and the 
British piepaied to interfeie to prevent the Russians 
from obtaining ascendancy over Tuikey The Russians 
sought an alliance with the Amu and sent an envoy to 
Kabul, who concluded witli him a treaty of fiieiidsinp. 
Meanwhile, the Russo-Turkish War had come to an end, 
and the Russians had signed the Tieaty of Beihn, and 
the British statesmen did not desire any demonstration 
against Russia in Asia But Loid Lytton had made up h*® 
mind to establish British influence in Afghanistan, so be 
sent a mission under Chanibeilaiii to Kabul through the 
Khaibar The Amir lefused to leceive it, expecting tliat 
the Russians would help him against the British The 
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scientific frontier of India should be the line stretching 
from Kabul through Ghazni to Kandaliar. Quetta was, 
therefore, occupied in 1877, Pishin and Sibi were annexed 
in 1879, and the British Baluchistan was created The 
advance of Russia to the noithein fiontieis of 
Afghanistan brought about a compromise between the 
two schools It was decided to set up in Afghanistan 
a strong and friendly state whose existence would lessen 
the chances of clash between Russia and India by inter- 
posing a piotected teiritory between the two countries 
The northern frontiers of Afghanistan weie, therefore, 
defined by the Boundary Commission of 1886, and the 
southern and the eastern frontiers by the Durand 
Agreement of 1893 The Durand line with later 
modifications is the boundary of India 

The next task of the Gm^ernment was to settle the 
problem of the conttol of the tribes The country 
inhabited by the lubes is pool and the inhabitants are 
fanatital Poveity and leligiuus bigotry keep them 
lestless, and they live by plundering the inhabitants of the 
rich plains of the neighbouihood and the caravans of 
merchants passing thiough their country The tribes 
living along the Sindh bolder were easier to manage, and 
the policy of conciliation and payment of allowances 
followed by Sandeman, and the establishment of a 
special s\stem of admmistialion in Baluchistan, have 
completely succeeded m bringing about peace and 
tranquillity 

The tubes on the Punjab bolder w'ere hauler to 
manage At fiist the deputy commissioners of the border 
districts of the Punjab dealt until the tribes, but in 
1878, the s 3 steni of political agents was introduced The 
frontier u'as protected bv a chain of forts, and a spt cud 
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power, which also letaiiied the right ot interference on the 
ground of rnisiiianageinent — especially financial The 
policy of the East India Company towards them was one 
of general distrust, and, therefore, of utilising every 
opportunity to annex their territories 

The revolt of 1858 and the general attitude of loyalty 
on the part of the princes removed much of the distrust 
against them, and although no alteration was made in the 
treaties, a change came about in their relatroiib with the 
paramount power The rapid development of the means 
of transport and communication, the growth of common 
economic interests, and the acceptance of higher standards 
of administration helped the change. 

When the Government of India passed into the 
hands of the Ciown, duett and personal iclations weic 
established between the Biitish monaich and tlic piinces 
Tins strengthened the bonds of loyalty and allegiance, 
and the Indian Govcinnient obtained gieatei opportunities 
foi influence, inteifcience and control 

The Proclamation of the Queen, in 1858, allayed 
tile anxiety (;f the princes b) a declaiation m cleai 
teinis that the so\eieign desired no fuither annexation 
of Indian territory To reassure the princes further, 
special sauads were issued sanctioning the practice of 
adoption These measures guaranteed the peipetiuty of 
the Indian stales, and ensuied their position as integral 
piirts of the Indian Empire Their status of subordm.i- 
tion, of course, remained, but they weie no longer 
isolated They entered into union and co-operation 
with the paramount power. 

The consequences of the new position were that in 
their external relations with the foreign powers they 
remained under the control of the British, and m tlicir 
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VersaiJJes, which closed the war, but India’s status was 
recognised by making her one of the members of the 
League of ^Nations, which was created by the treaty to 
settle the quarrels of the nations, 

(iy). Relations of the Government of India v/ith 
the Tribes of the North-West Frontier 

By the annexation of Sindh and the Punjab, the 
British came into immediate contact widi the tribes livirg 
on the North-AVest Frontier. The borderland dividing 
India from Afghanistan consists of the narrov,” plain 
whicli forms the western portion of the Indus valley, and 
the confused mass of hills which rise from the plain. 
The hills are intersected by deep valleys over whicli hang 
precipitous ridges They are traversed by two main passes, 
the Khaibar in the north, and the Bolan in tlie souclij 
the first leads from Peshawar to Jalalabad and tiie second 
to Quetta The hills are mhabited by wild tribes who 
have always followed an independent and predatory 
life 

These tribes control the passes between India and 
Afghanistan, and it is, therefore, a question of die 
greatest importance to the Indian Govermnent how to 
manage the tnbes so as to secure tranquillitj* for die 
borderland and protection for the Indian subjects. 

The first task of the Government was to delimit the 
frontier which would effectively separate India from 
Afghanistan, and which could be most easil}’^ defended. 
Lord LaTvrence and the Stationar}’- School considered that 
the river Indus should be regarded as the boundaiy of 
India, and all territory beyond the Indus should be 
abandoned. This view was given up in the time of 
Lord Lytton, for according to the Forward School die 
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In 1905, the growth of unrest in British India made 
another change m the attitude of the Government towards 
the Indian states The policy of interference and control 
was resented by the princes, and as the Government 
desired to strengthen its hands against the Indian agita- 
tion, it gave up its coercive policy and began to cultivate 
relations of friendship with them. The result of the 
change was that the Imperial Service Troops, which had 
come into existence in 1886, were encouraged and 
developed. The princes were no longer forbidden from 
mutual relations, and when they offered their services 
during the Great War they were taken into greater 
confidence In 1917, Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
recommended the establishment of a Chamber of Princes 
which was inaugurated in 1921 The Government also 
recognised the need of interpreting the treaties in a more 
elastic manner The creation of a favourable atmosphere 
encouraged the princes to raise their demands higher 

(vi). Growth of the Consciousness of Nationality 

IMany causes combined to produce the con- 
sciousness of nationality in the nineteenth century 
The development of the Indian civilisation in the Middle 
Age had already prepaied the ground The Indian 
peoples belonging to many laccs and cieeds had gradually 
evolved a common outlook upon life, common customs 
and manners, and common ways of living. Their arts 
and literatures gave expression to their common ideaL 
But they stopped short of the icalization of the idea of 
an all-embracing society which united wnthm its fold 
all the tribes, castes and coimmimtics of Indin In the 
nineteenth century began the operation of those forces 
which gave birth to the idea of the Indian nation Once 
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frontier force was organised which was later amalgamated 
with the regular army. 

In 1893, Chitral became the scene of commotion. 
The death of the chief led the sons to a conflict m which 
the British garrison was besieged m 1895 It was 
relieved by the advance of the British forces by way 
of Malakand The frontier was again disturbed m 
1897, when the tribes rose under the instigation of 
fanatical Mullahs and attacked the British posts 
Expeditionary forces quelled the rising. When Loid 
Curzon arrived in India, he devised a new system for 
the control of the whole frontier from Chitral to 
Baluchistan He withdrew the British forces from the 
advanced posts, employed the tribal levies for keeping 
peace, concentrated the British forces in the British 
territories behind the border and impioved the com- 
munications by building loads and railways connect- 
ing the places held by the British gariisons These 
measures lesulted m moderate success. 

(v). Relations of the Government of India with 
the Indian States 

The Indian states were regarded before 1858 as 
subordinate and isolated units Their lelations with the 
British Government were recorded in separate tieaties 
with each state They weie looked upon as sources of 
danger to the British rule in India, and, theiefore, they 
were not allowed to retain troops or to correspond with 
one another, and their mutual relations as well as 
external interests were completely controlled by 
the Biitish Government They were allowed to 
administer their teuitoiies in their own way, but their 
successions lequired tlie confiimation of the stipieine 
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of the gioiips, like caste and dan, wab dcslioy- 
ed, for the laws tended to give freedom to the individuals 
to follow their own inclinations and inteiests, and to draw 
the individuals together into a community bound by a 
single legal system The direct relations between the 
Goveiiiment and the people which eliminated the inter- 
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mediarics broke up the old political system. The 
activity of the Government in the vanoiis departments 
of life roused the consciousness that the misery and 
welfare of the people depended upon the Goveinment, 
the pressure which the British iiile exeits ovei the whole 
of India up to its furlliest fionticrs> and the racial and 
cultural differences which divide the rulcis from the 
I uled still further stimulated this feeling. 

The third cause has been the spread of European ideas 
in India. The school, the press, and travel have brought 
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relations with the Crown they ceased to be regarded as 
sovereigns The paramount power abandoned for ever 
the right of annexation, and obtained from the princes 
acquiescence in the control, even though the treaties did 
not provide for it The variety of relations established 
by the treaties was gradually leplaced by unifoiinity 
of treatment, by the exeicise of greater influence and 
more interference Mysore offers the best example of 
the solicitude of the Government to preserve a state. 
In 1831 the mismanagement of the state had led to the 
deposition of the Raja and the assumption of admlnistia- 
tion by the British In 1868, the Raja died without a 
natuial heir, but the Government promised to recognise 
the adopted heir, and in 1881, when he came of age, 
lestored the state to him 

The cases of Baroda and Manipur illustrate tlie 
piinciple that the Govemmeut leseives to itself the iiglit 
to interfere in the internal affairs of a state, and to depose 
the reigning prince Malhar Rao Gaikwad was the 
ruling prince of Baroda in 1874. His state had fallen 
into disorder He was accused of attempting to poison 
the British Resident. A court consisting of British 
officials, Indian princes and mimsteis was set up to try 
him The court did not reach a unanimous decision, 
but Malhar Rao was deposed on the charge of mis- 
government The state was not annexed, and a 
young relative of the Gaikwad was seated on the 
gaddt 

In Manipur (Assam) a rebellion broke out in 1891. 
The rebels expelled the prince and killed the Commis- 
sioner of Assam The rebellion was crushed, the 
expelled prince was deposed, but his son was recognised 
as the chief of the state. 
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Jife In the Middle Age the Pandits and Maulvis 
formed the learned class which exerted much influence 
on the religious life of society, but possessed httle influence 
with the rulers. The modern educated class which 
consists of professional men like lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, and journalists, and of industrialists, bankers 
and traders carrying on their business in accord- 
ance with modern methods, forms a most powerful 
group The Indian officers of the Government belong 
to this class, and the efficiency of the administration has 
largely depended upon them This class has supplied 
most of the leaders of the movements which have trans* 
formed Indian society. The rise of the educated middle 
class has been one of the most important results of the 
establishment of British rule in India. 

Movements of Religious and Social Reform in 
the Nineteenth Century,— The people ot India had 
failed to resist the onward march of British conquest, 
and before the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the whole country had fallen prostrate before 
its conquerors. The downfall of the people who boasted 
of a-most ancient civilisation was a very striking event, 
it led them to tliink of the defects of their society, and 
piomptcd them to uproot these evils Among them 
lack of social solidarity, for which their differences were 
responsible, was the greatest 

Again, the Indians of the eighteenth century had 
fallen on evil times They were lacking in earnestness 
and intcgiity, they were selfish and incapable of 
subordinating their personal interests to the interests of 
the country. They were either superstitious in religion 
or indifferent towards the higher ideals of life, or blind 
follo'^^r*; of custom and tradition. In any case their 
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aroused, this consciousness of national unity spread in 
ever wider aides and permeated deeper and deeper in the 
lives of Indians The growth of tins consciousness has 
naturally awakened the desire for self-determination and 
Swarajya, and has inspired the great movements for 
reform in religion, society and government. 

Tliiee causes may be distinguished in this piocess 



.MACHINE SHOP OF BENGAL CHEiMICAL AND 
PHARMAOEDTIOAL WORKS, OALCaTTA 

The fiist cause is economic, which piovided the 

foundation for the unity of India 

The second cause, which powei fully advanced this 

unity, was the establishment of a uniform system of 

administiation and government. Owing to the centialisa- 

tion of political power, the autonomy of the villages dis- 

appeaied Owing to the adoption of iinifoiin codes of laws 

lecognismg the rights of individuals, the self-stifficiencj^ 
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of all religions and creeds. Devendra Nath Tagore, 
who joined it in 1842, became one of its greatest 
leaders. Another great leader was Keshab Chandra Sen, 
who was much influenced by Christian thought. He 
separated from the original society and established the 
new Brahma Samaja in 1866 In 1881, the new Samaja 
was again split into two Thus three societies came to 
be established. They exercised much influence in Bengal. 
The earliest branch has given to India Rabindra Nath 
Tagore the poet, and Abanindra Nath Tagore the painter. 
In Bombay the visit of Keshab Chandra Sen led to the 
foundation of the Prarthana Samaja in 1867. Its leaders 
weie Mr Justice Ranade, Sir R G Bhandarkar and Sir 
Narayana Chandavarkar. The Samaja did a great deal 
of work in the sphere of educational and social refoim 
The Arya Samaja was founded by Swami Dayananda 
in 1875. He was a profound Sanskrit scholar, an 
energetic reformer and a great patriot. He denounced 
idolatry and caste, and taught the unity of God and the 
sacredness of the Vedas He denounced the many social 
evils which had crept into Hindu society, and Ins 
inspiration led to the foundation of many educational 
institutions both for boys and girls in Noithern India, 
The Arya Samaja has fostered pride in the achievements 
of the ancient Indians and has helped in building up a 
sturdy and self-reliant character Its aggressive 
religious work has, however, evoked much opposition 
from those wdiom it attacks. 

The Theosophical Society was established by 
Madam Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott m 1875 It 
strove to levive the ancient Hindu religion by defending 
its dogmas and practices fiom the attacks of the 
reformers The movement appealed to the orthodox 
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Indian mind into intimate lelations with Eiiiopean 
ideas, customs and institutions 

The study of European literature, especially of 
English, gave a strong stimulus to the sentiment of 
nationalism English literature abounds in patiiotic 
poems and songs of moving beauty and great power 
Avhich extol the love of one’s country. No one who 
leads them can lemain unaffected Again, the strong 
individualism, the appeal to man’s reason, the occupation 
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with the joys and sorrows of this world which are t e 
chaiacteristics of that literature, have exercised a great 
influence in changing the mediaeval outlook of India. 

As a result of the economic transition and the sprea 
of western ideas, appeared the educated middle class 
of India which has exercised a tremendous influence in 
the reformation of religious, moral, social and pohtica 
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These early efforts originated with the refoimers 
who had not been affected by westein education, but the 
later movements were due to the Muslim leaders who 
came under the influence of western ideas. Among them 
was Maul VI Chiragh Ah who was bom near Meerut in 
1844, and who served under tlie British Government and 
in the Hyderabad State. He was a profound scholai of 
Arabic and Peisian, and an advocate of social reforms. 
He died in 1895 

But the gieatest reformer among the Muslims 
was Sir Saiyyad Ahmad Khan (1817-98), who lOused the 
Muslims from their lethargy by his religious and social 
wiitings. He had a firm conviction that the study of 
western sciences was necessary for the progiess of the 
Muslims and, theiefoie, in 1875, he founded the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oiiental College which later 
developed into the Aligarh Muslim Univeisity He also 
wrote a commentary on the Quran which made a 
departure from the traditional point of view, and 
attempted to mteipret the Holy Book in accordance 
with lational principles The Aligarh movement 
exeicised a tremendous influence on the mind of 
the Muslims, it cieated among them the ambition 
to obtain foi then community its proper place among 
the other communities of India, and turned their 
thoughts from the fiuitless contemplation of their past 
glories and defeats to the actual pursuit of the 
ideal of pi ogress and advancement in the modem 
world 

Maulvi Shibli Numani (1857-1914) was a colleague 
of Sn Sai\ya(l, who founded the Xatkcaful Ulama (a 
school for onental learning) at LuLknow, to lefonn the 
education of the Maulvis of the old t>pc, and the 
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spiritual life was stagnant, and. tliereiore the first 
movements wliich arose from tlie impact ,of iiestem 
culture aimed at the awakening of the Indian mind 
from its stupor. The Hindus and the Muslims were 
both similarly affected, and reformers appeared among 
botli to revive tlie purin* of their life and faith. 



TATA IRON WORRS, JAMSHEDPUR 

The Hindu Reformers.— The revival in Hinduism 
began witli Raja Ram Mohan Rai (1774-l83o) ^\ho 
founded the Brahma Samaja in 1828. Its first temple 
was opened m 1830. The Samaja sought to purif) 
Hinduism and to estabhsh the worship of one true 
God, whose ■null was revealed in the V cdus and 
Upanishads. It attacked social evils like c^te, 
and advocated the uplift of women. It desired 
to . strengthen the bonds of umon between men 
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of Govcinnient^” The educated class of Indians and 
the Indian press were beginning to enquire as to how 
far the great principles of liberty, equality and justice 
which chaiactensed the Government in Great Ciitain were 
actually applied to India Undei the unifying influences 
which began to operate in the nineteenth century “the 
Indian mind was marching on, eagei to do what it, for 
its own pait, had to do” India found that in spite of 
peace and of material development the people weie 
hungry and naked, stiicken with ignoiance and disease, 
and branded with the stigma of inferiority It demanded 
their removal. 

The history of the political struggle and reforms 
may be divided into three periods 

The First Period, 1858 — 1877. — Hostility towards 
British lule had been manifested m the Indian 
Mutiny Later the Wahabis, who aie a sect of 
the Muslims, organised a propaganda against the 
Government (1864-73) The Maratha Brahmans 
showed much disaffection in the period just follow- 
ing the Mutiny, and in the Punjab there were 
risings among the Sikhs But these isolated movements 
of violence failed. 

The Second Period, 1877-— 1905. — ^In 1877, 
Queen Victoria assumed the title of the Empress 
of India and a new era began in Indian politics 
The wars against Afghanistan and Burma had increased 
public expenditure which continued to grow till it 
became doubled by 1905 Bad seasons, followed by 
teinble famines in 1876-77 and again in 1896-99, and 
the fall in the value of the rupee leading to the enhance- 
ment of prices of articles, were causing widespread misery. 

The puss began to blame the Government and the 
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among the educated classes Mrs. Annie Besant, the 
gifted orator, was the guiding spirit of the 
movement She founded the Cential Hindu College at 
Benares, and an institution at Adyar, near Madras 
The society has openly proclaimed the superiority of the 
Hindu culture to the civilisation of the West, and helped 
in rousing among the Hindus a sense of piide for their 
country. 

Swami Rama Krishna Paramhansa was a religious 
devotee who had a passionate longing for the realization 
of God. He sought truth in all religions, and after 
a long process of self-disciplme believed that he had 
gained a first-hand knowledge of it He proclaimed 
the fundamental unity of all religions His famous 
disciple, Swami Vivekananda, was a wondeiful orator, 
who lectured on Vedanta in many western countries 
from 1895 to 1897. In India he preached the life 
of practical Vedanta He was a gieat patriot who 
held that India was the spiritual teacher of the world 
His inspiration has led to the foundation of many 
sevasJiramas — homes of seivice foi the sick, the 
sutfeimg, and the poor. 

Religious Movements among the Muslims.— 

The first leader among the Muslims who tried to 
remove the evil practices of the Muslim community 
and to establish purer ideals of life was Saiyyad Ahmad 
Barelvi, who died fighting against the Sikhs m 1831 
Among his teachers were the famous scholar, Maiilvi Shah 
Abdul Aziz of Delhi, who wrote a noted commentary on 
the Quran, and Maulvi Abdul Qadir, who made the first 
Urdu translation of the Quran Karamat Ali, a disciple 
of Saiyyad Ahmad, who died in 1873, carried on the 
propaganda of his master in Eastern Bengal 
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Congress It was held that the Congress represented 
only the microscopic minority of the educated, but did 
not represent the wealth or power of India. “ But if 
the presumption on which representative government 
ultimately rests is that the party which commands a 
majority of votes is that which would win m an appeal 
to force — ^such basis was lacking in India ” 

The famine of 1896, and the outbreak of plague m 
the same year, caused widespread distress, and combined 
with the mdiiterence of the Government to the wishes of 
the refoimers, created a party of politicians who 
advocated more energetic action than the passing of 
resolutions Mr. Balgangadhar Tilak, who was an 
eminent Sanskrit scholar and an intense patriot, became 
the leader of this party Lord Curzon's measures 
produced tremendous excitement and greatly strengthened 
the forces of the new part}'. With the appearance of 
this party the thud period of political advance 
began 

The Third Period, 1905 — 1919. — ^The causes which 
promoted the growth of unrest were plague and 
famine, the increase of population which had compelled 
the cultivators to bring under cultivation poorer lands 
requiring hardei tod but giving diminishing profits, 
and the free trade policy of the Goveriiiucnt which aroused 
the opposition of the moneyed men who desired protection 
for their industries against foreign competition The 
rise m the prices of commodities hit the middle classes 
vviiose incomes were fixed The rapid increase m 
public expenditure made the burden of taxation heavier, 
iiut the ability of the people to meet the growing demands 
di<l not develop equally, for agriculture remained tiie 
principal source of India’s wealth, and industry made 
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Darul Mnsaunifm (academ}^ of authors j at iYzaiugarh, 
for rfciearchca in Islamic, studies. 

Mirza Ghulam Ahmad Qadiani ( 1839-1908 j was 
a imrely religious reformer. He held that the 
HusHms had fallen from greatness because they 
had forgotten the original meaning of their faith. He 
claimed to be a messenger of God who had been sent 
to re-estabhsh the pure Muslim religion. He taught 
a spiritual and moral, rather than a literal, obedience 
to the injunciions of the Quran. He held that Jihad 
(religious warfare) was not binding on the Muslims, 
and that all reh'gions were from God, although Islam 
was the final and the unh'ersal religion The followers 
of the Ahmadiya moiement are mainly found in the 
Punjab, although its influence extends to many parts of 
India and it hao establiahed a mission in England 
Political Reformers,— The material and economic 
changes prepared the ground for the growth of nation- 
alism ; the developments in reh'gion and education roused 
the spirit of moral freedom. But the reaflzation of 
moral freedom implies the regulation and determination 
of our conduct m accordance v/ith the principles which 
our rea-son approve^, a consequence of which is 
var against traditionah'sm and blind faith. But the 
path of rehgious and social emancipation, which India has 
been treading in the nineteenth century, inevitably led 
her on to march upon the path of political freedom 
Munro, Macaulay and Bentinck had foreseen the 
goal towards which India was moving. Sir Alfred Lyall, 
in 1859, had asked, “having taught them (Indians) the 
advantages of liberty and the use of European sciences, 
hov/ are w'e to keep them under us and persuade mm 
that it is for their good that we hold all the high o ces 
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Government began to consider measures to satisfy the 
aspirations of the educated classes. The Muslims, who 
had so far taken little part m political agitation, realized 
the need of organising Muslim opinion on political 
and other affairs, so that in any scheme of reform they 
should receive their proper share of representation and 
influence. Lastly, a section of hot-headed young men, 
despairing of peaceful means of political advance, 
founded secret societies with the object of committing 
violent deeds. 

In 1906, the Muslim League was founded His 
Highness the Agha Khan stated the three objects 
of the League to be: (1) to co-operate with the other 
Indians in advancing the well-being of the country, (2) 
to co-operate with the Hindus and other sections of 
society to remove the peculiar disabilities of the Muslims; 
and (3) to promote measures required exclusively for 
the benefit of the Muslims 

In 1907, the terrorist outrages commenced, many 
persons were wounded and killed, and much property was 
looted. The revolutionists followed the methods of the 
Euiopean anarchists and piobably received assistance 
from outside India But the movement was mainly 
confined to Bengal, 

In 1909, the Morley-MnUo reforms weie proclaimed, 
the councils were enlarged and their functions were 
increased. Special representation was conceded to the 
^Muslims About the ^anie time repressive laws were 
enacted The attempt of the Government to rally the 
moderates and the Musfuns, to repress the extremists 
and to destroy the re\olutionists succeeded to a large 
extent In 1911, Their JMajesties the Emperor and 
the Empress visited India, and they proclaimed the 
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Government tried to silence ciiticism by passing the 
Press Act of 1878. When Loid Ripon arrived in India, 
he tried to pacify Indian opinion by the grant of local 
self-government in 1883-84, and by the abolition of the 
Press Act (1881) But in 1883 when a bill was 
introduced in the legislature to allow the tual of 
Europeans by Indian magistrates, the European com- 
munity created a loud uproar The agitation loused the 
bitterest feelings among Indians, “ the passionate claim 
of the European to predominance was to be answered 
by the passionate claim of the Indian to equality.” 
Associations were formed to advance the cause 

In 1885 the first meeting of the Indian National 
Congress was held at Bombay under the presidentship 
of Mr W, C Bonnerji “In that meeting modem 
India became articulate and from that day onward none 
could say that she consented to her own bondage ” The 
Congress demanded the refoim of the Indian administra- 
tion, the admission of Indians in the legislatuies of 
India, and the larger association of Indians in the higher 
branches of the Indian services The object of the 
Congress was proclaimed to be the eradication of all 
race, creed or provincial prejudices, and the development 
and consolidation of national unity. Year after year the 
popularity of the Congress increased. Its piogramme 
included the demands for (1) the relief of Indian poverty, 
(2) the more satisfactory administration of the govern- 
ment revenue and expenditure; (3) the training and 
admission of Indians to the commissioned ranks of the 
army ; and (4) the reform of the constitution 

In 1892, the Parliament passed the Indian Councils 
Act, which introduced some reforms in the legislatures, 
but otherwise paid no heed to the demands of tie 
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August, 1917, to the effect that the policy of the British 
Government was the piogressue realization of respon- 
sible government in India ” In the same year 
Mr. Montagu visited India, and with the assistance of 
Loid Chelmsford, the Viceroy of India, drew up a report 
in whicli the scheme of political tefouns was explained. 
In December, 1919, the scheme was embodied in the 
Government of India Act of 1919, which conceded the 
clement of lesponsibility in the provincial governments 
Although the model ate politicians expressed their desire 
to woik the new constitution, the Congress condemned 
the lefoims as unsatisfactory The introduction of the 
principle of lesponsibility in the Indian constitution 
uas a recognition of the growth of Indian 
nationalism 


C. Literature and Art 

The establishment of British rule in India caused a 
profound diaiige m the social and political conditions ot 
India The icsult of tlie impact of western civilisation 
was that a i evolution took place in the moral and 
intellectual life of the Indian people. In the past, the 
Indian mind had been largely dominated by a religious 
and othei -woi Idly spnit, and the Indian societies were 
pervaded by ai istocratic and princely ideals Our culture 
was traditional, looked to the authority of the past for 
inspnation and was based on a belief m an unchanging 
order of things Our literature and art were an 
expiession of this culture 

The modern epoch of Indian civilisation began 
with the British conquest and is divided into two periods' 
the first lasted till 1858, and the second continues to the 
piesent day Dming tlie liist permd. the old foims of 
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veiy slow progress. These economic causes made life 
harder for all classes of people, and the peasants in the 
villages, the traders and the industrialists in the towns, 
and the professional men became disaffected. 

Sentimental causes added to the bitterness The 
ill-treatment of Indians settled in South Africa, and Lord 
Curzon’s measures, specially the Paitition of Bengal, and 
the changes in the educational system, produced great 
resentment In an atmosphere full of tension, the news 
of the victories gained by the Japanese over the 
Russians, in the war m Manchuiia, m 1904-05, sent a 
thrill thiougliout the country The magic spell of 
European superiority was biokeii and a new sense of 
national self-respect was born. As a result the demand 
for a change in the political status of India became loud 
and insistent. 

The leaders of the party which most vigorously 
voiced this demand and advocated an active policy to 
enfoice it were Balgangadhar Tilak of Maharashtra, 
Lajpat Rai of the Punjab, Bipinchandra Pal and Arabindo 
Ghosh of Bengal Opposed to them was the party of 
gradual progress and of constitutional agitation, led by 
Dadabhai Naoioji, Surendra Nath Banerjea and Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale Both parties tried to win public 
opinion to their side and they stirred the whole country 
with agitation. The sessions of the Indian National 
Congress became animated, and m 1906, at Calcutta, the 
Congress formulated the demand for Swarajya and 
adopted resolutions on Swadeshi, Boycott and National 
Education In 1907, the conflict between the two parties 
led to a split and the new party left the Congress 

As discontent became deeper and more wide- 
spread, a number of consequences followed The 
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thciii, the iiiobt important aie Hindustani — ^liindi 
and Urdu, Bengali, Marathi, and Gujarati in 
the north, and Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu m the 
south During the period of transition each one of 
these languages had a traditional school and a modem 
school of writers While the traditional school 
followed the old styles and forms, the modem school 
developed new forms and gave expression to new 
feelings. 

The First Period. — ^The Hindi poets of the 
traditional school lived at the couits of the 
Indian piinces among them tlie best known were 
Chandra Shekhar (1798-1875), the author of Hammir 
Halh, and Padmakar (1753-1833), tlie author of Juf/ud 
Vtuod The traditional school of Urdu poetiy was at 
the height of its popularity as some of the greatest 
poets flourished during this period at Delhi, Lucknow, 
Rampore, Patna and Hjderabad, which weie the centres 
of Mughal courts. The names of Ghahb and Anis 
stand out as two of the most distinguished poets of the 
times In spite of the fact that the literature of tlie 
other provinces was characterised by a decadent style, 
die Urdu poetry of the period is stiong and \igoioas 
and largely free from the blemishes which are found 
m die other Indian literatures of this time The Ijncs 
(ghacal) of Ghahb and the elegiacs i Mama) of Anis 
are masterpieces of art 

In Gujarat, the old Biwkti cult, as taught In 
\’allal>ha, contiinitil to supply impetus for poetr) ol .i 
devotional t 3 pe A new order of Bhaktas established In 
Sahajanand Swann, which arose in protest against 
\'allabha's mode of worship, gathered round it a number 
of poets. But the most original and mfluciUi.i! poet oi 
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iiioclification of the Partition of Bengal, and the tranlS 
of the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi. 

In 1914, the World War broke out; the statesmen 
of England announced that the British nation and their 
allies ’ivere^ fighting for the principles of freedom and 
sell-determination of nations. The princes and people 
of India enthusiastically responded to the call of their 
Government and made generous offers of men and 
money for the war. But as the war dragged on, the 
warmth of feeling began to wane Lord Sinha, who 
presided over the Congress of 1915 in Bombay, demanded 
of the Government the estabhshment of self-government 
in India, or in other v/ords, “ government of the people, 
for the people and by the people.” 

The Muslims were sorely affected, for tlie Sultan 
of Turkey who was their Caliph was at war with the 
and they showed anxiety on behalf of their co- 
reUgiomsts outside India. In 1916, Mrs, Besant founded 
the Home Rule League with the object of bringing 
together all political parties and communities in the demand 
for S’varajya In December, 1916, the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League met at Lucknow. It 
v/as the first Congress since 1907 , which the advanced 
politicians attended. Mr, Jinnah, the President of the 
League, declared that self-government for India was the 
political ideal of the Muslim Community. The Congress 
and the Muslim League accepted a common goal for 
India and evolved a common scheme for the estabhshment 
of self-government, and the achievement of the Hindu- 
Muslim Unity raised the hopes of India high. But the 
internment of Mrs. Besant in 1917 roused a storm. To 
allay Indian feelings, Mr. Montagu, the Secretaiy of State 
for India, made a memorable announcement on 20th 
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Painting illustrates the working ot similar tendencies 
The painters who worked at the courts of the Indian 
princes at Lucknow, Lahoie, Amritsar, Patna, Poona, 
Tanjore, Mysore and other places during the first half 
of the nineteenth century continued the tiadition of 
drawing and colouring according to the old models, but 
more and more ineffectively The Rajput and Pahari 
Schools also declined rapidly The contact with the 
West led to blind imitation of European art without the 
understanding of its principles The Indian people lost 
the appieciation of true art, and Indian houses began to 
be decorated with cheap European pictures or with \ ulgar 
paintings drawn by Indian artists who copied western 
methods From this deplorable condition painting was 
rescued by a group of Bengali painters who were in- 
fluenced by the teachings of Mr Ha\eU of the Calcutta 
School of Art Their leader has been Abamndra Nath 
Tagore who drew his inspiration from the study of the 
ancient Indian art of Ajanta and the art of China and 
Japan He has trained a batch of artists who ha\e been 
endeavouring to revue Indian art and to ele\ate the taste 
of the public Among the most noted younger artists 
are Nandalal Bose of Bengal and Abdur Rahman 
Chaghtai of the Punjab In Bombay a new school of 
artists under the guidance of Mr Soloman is cieating 
a style of painting which is seeking to assimilate the 
western modes to Indian conditions 

D. The Dawn of Self-Government, 1919 — 1935 

The transformation of the conditions of life m India, 
and the growth of the sentiment of nationality, effected 
a change m the Indian system of go\ernment It was 
recognised by the rulers of India that it w'as no longer 
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literature and art continued side hy side with the nev/ 
forms v/hich vrere arising under the influence of the V/est 
During rhe second period, the new forms establish 
themsilves and the old forms decay. 

The main characteristics of modern civilisation are 
that it is critical in spirit, it lays great store by reason 
and does not follow authority blindly. 3.Iodern civilisation 
emphasise-j the worth of man both as an individual and 
as a member of soriety. But among his interests, it 
recognises those supreme which concern his welfare in 
this world. It does not take much notice of the other 
world. It r^ards the nation as the highest goal of 
htiman association and the only mc^ns of realizing the 
happiness of man It believes in progress. 3Ian and 
£OL“et) are loth subject to the law of progress and con- 
tribute tovrards its realization. The modern spirit is thus 
deeply interested in man and his surroundings It is 
equally interested in the varied aspects of man’s inner life, 
in the struggle of right and wrong within him, in the 
development of his reason and the play of his passions 
and emotions, and in his efforts to establish harmony 
within hi'- soul It is mterested in man’s social and natural 
cn»)*-onm"nt too, in man’s relations with family, society, 
=tate and humanity, and in the VfOrld or nature which 
-iirrounds him — land and water, earth and sky, plant and 
animal, and the phenomena of changing time, weather 
and seasons. 

Literature. — The literature and art of the modern 
period are inspired with this spirit In literature 
we have abandoned the cultivation of the anrient 
and classical languages and v/e nov/ employ the 
modern Indian languages, v/hich have been developing 
since the beginning of the Middle Age. Among 
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her allies had won a complete victory over Germany, 
and, therefore, the one formidable foe who had threatened 
for a number of years British supremacy in the 
world, was humiliated and overthrown But the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 in Russia raised an enemy 
who appeared to constitute an even greater menace to 
the Biitish Empire For soon after the i evolution, the 
Russian Soviet Republic established its control over the 
Muslim principalities of Central Asia, and then began 
to extend its influence over the states of Western Asia 
and China Thus, the danger which had throughout 
the greater part of the nineteenth century loomed laige 
on the horizon of India, reappeared on the borders, to 
disturb the minds of the British Imperial statesmen 
The countries of Western Asia, namely, Turkey, 
Persia and Afghanistan, are the Asiatic neighbours of 
India, and the political, social and cultural developments 
in them have reacted upon India 

Afghanistan. — ^After the murder of Amir Habib 
Ullah, his third son, Amanullah, came to the throne, but 
he found himself surrounded with difficulties. His 
subjects were suspicious of his conduct, and there were 
factions among the nobility, and disaffection m the army. 
The king had to turn for help either to his nortliern 
neighbour, i e , Russia, or to the British rulers of India 
He found that India was seething with discontent, and 
therefore sought to distract the attention of his people 
fiom internal affairs, by leading an invasion on India 
The Third Afghan War. — ^The attack began 
m April, 1919, but was soon brought to a 
standstill The Biitish forces defeated the Afghans 
at Dakka, and bombed Jalalabad and Kabul, and 
ni spite of some success winch the Afghans gained 
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the period was Dayarama (1767-1852), who was a singer 
of love lyrics 

In Bengal, among the poets of the traditional style 
weie the Kabiwalas (songsters), who composed popular 
songs on the theme of the love of Radha and Krishna, the 
composers of devotional songs and love lyrics, and the 
poets who translated or adapted old Sanskrit woiks into 
Bengali like Raghuiiandan Goswami and Jayanaiayan 
Ghosal 

The Second Period. — The influence of western 
ideas began to be felt from the early days of the British 
rule While the Government became interested in the 
Indian languages, because its officers had to acquire them 
for the purpose of intercourse with Indian people, the 
European Christian missionaries cultivated them m 
order to spread the ideas of their religion among them. 
One of the most important results of this was that the 
foundations of a prose literature were laid, and the 
second was the growth of poetry and drama m 
accordance with the western forms. The writers of the 
transitional period weie merely pioneers They sowed 
the seed, but their successors in the second period leaped 
the harvest 


Among the modern languages, Bengali outstripped all 
the others. Bengali writers developed every branch of 
their literature both in prose and poetry, and a number 
among them have obtained recognition and fame not 
only in India but throughout the world. Bankim 
Chandra Chatter ji wrote many novels and is the author 
of the famous national song, Bande Mataram Rabindra 
Nath Tagore is the most illustrious poet that modern 
India has produced, he has not only composed songs 
and poems, but also written dramas, novels, and essays 
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divides India from the rest of Asia, starts fiom beyond 
Gilgit and ends where the foothills of Makian touch 
the sea It is divided into three paits Its northern 
end lies in a tangled mass of mountains wlieie the 
Himalayas join the Hindu Kush. In its middle course, 
it luns along the mountainous country traversed by the 
Sulaiman range to Nusliki, and thence westwards to 
Kohl Malik Siah The southern end passes thiough 
the barren wastes of Panjgur and Makran to the sea. 
Between this frontier (known as the Durand line), and 
the boundary of the administered district of British 
Baluchistan and the Noith-West Frontier Piovince of 
India, lies the border region which dominates the great 
passes leading from west to east 

This region, which is peopled with tubes who have 
been a source of tiouble throughout the histoiy of 
India, may be divided into two sections — the northern 
which extends from the north of the Kabul river to 
Waziristan, and the southein which includes Wazinstan 
itself. The noithern legion is largely governed by a 
number of impoitant chieftains, who fight among them- 
selves but remain usually friendly towards the British 
Government But in Waziristan conditions are diflerent 
Tlie country is poor, hilly, and infertile, and the inhabit- 
ants are wild and warlike and h\e by raiding and 
plundering During the war and after they carried on 
depredations and the British Go\ eminent had to 
undertake expeditions to punish them 

The pioblem of establishing peimanent peace in 
Waziiiistan receued much attention dining this pciiod. 
Theie weie two schools of opinion regarding the solu- 
tion* one adiocated the Forwaid Policy, that is, the 
policy of bringing the tribes under the permanent 
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possible to govern the countiy accoiding to the old 
methods The constitution of the government was con- 
sequently modified, and the element of responsibility 
to the people was introduced m the piovmcml 
administiations by the Act of 1919. 

A new era was thus inaugurated in the history of 
India. But the commencement of this era coincided 
with the close of the Great War (1914-18), which 
IS unparalleled m history for its devastating effects 
The war shook the foundations of civilisation and left 
behind a legacy of racial hatied, economic chaos and 
political revolution, which threatens to overthrow the 
world order. 

India could not escape from the influence of these 
conditions, and during the last fourteen years she has 
passed through a period of storm and stress. On the 
frontiers, India has felt heavy pressure, and, within her 
bordeis, social movements and political upheavals have 
stirred her life to its depths 

The histoiy of these strenuous years is, theiefore, in 
the first place, a record of the events on the frontiers 
which have depended upon the changing conditions 
, beyond the fiontiers. In the second place, it is a record 
of the activities of the people and the Government, in 
consequence of the changes in the internal conditions, 
both material and moral. 

(i) External Relations 

There are two factors which deteimine the external 
relations of India The first factor, which is of primary 
importance, is the political situation in Europe, the 
second factor, which is of secondary importance, is the 
' condition of India’s Asiatic neighbours 

In 1919 the situation was that Great Britain and 
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retired from the Viceroyalty of India in 1921 after 
ushering in the era of Reform The Duke of Connaught, 
who inaugurated the new Legislature at Delhi, delivered 
the following message from His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, “For years, it may be for generations, 
patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for 
their motherland. To-day you have the beginnings of 
Swaraj within my Empire, and widest scope and ample 
opportunity for progress to the liberty which iiiy other 
Dominions enjoy.” 

The Earl of Reading, who succeeded Lord 
Chelmsford, had to meet the demand for further 
political advance from the beginning of his term of 
office. In 1923, the Swaraj party entered the 
Legislative Assembly and began to press the Government 
for the revision of the Act of 1919. 

In 1924, the Government appointed a Committee, 
with Sir Alexander Muddiman as its president, to 
examine the Act with a view to improve the working 
of the Reforms. The report of the Committee, however, 
did not lead to any important result^ The Assemlily, 
while considering the Report in 1925, urged upon the 
Government the desirability of summoning a representa- 
tive Round Table Conference to recommend the scheme 
of a constitution for India 

In 1926, Lord Irwin was appointed the Governor- 
General and Viceroy of India, on the retirement of 
Lord Reading. In 1927 the British Go; eminent 
appointed a Royal Commission to enquire into the work- 
ing of the Reforms and to consider the question ol 
further advance It consisted of seven members, with 
Sir [oini Simon as Chairman, ^fost of the leaders o 
Indian opinion and the Legislative Assemhly re use to 
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at Thai, they weie foiced to sue for peace. The 
piivileges enjoyed by the predecessors of Anianullah 
weie withdiawn, and the subsidy was stopped, but the 
independence of Afghanistan m its foieign relations 
was recognised. 

The Thud Afghan Wai came to an end in 1919. 
Two yeais after the peace was concluded, a tieaty was 
made (in 1921), which established fiiendly lelatioiis 
between the two goveimiients. They weie fuithei 
stiengthened by the hade convention of 1923. 
Amanullah’s legime of leforni was, however, ludely 
brought to an end in 1928, when avil war bioke out 
in Afghanistan and the king was foiced to abdicate. 
After a lapse of about a 3 rear, King Nadu* Shah put an 
end to confusion, and le-established peace Pie was 
unfoitunately muidered on 8th Novembei, 1933, and 
although his son has been declaied his successor, it is 
difficult to forecast the futuie of Afghanistan 
During his life Nadir Shah lemaiiied on teims of 
friendship ivith the British Government. 

Although, the fioiitier was astii duiing the eailier 
part of the period, the feais of aggression proved giouud- 
less. Russia’s inteiest in the North-West Fiontier 
is leally small, foi at no point are hei holders in contact 
with it, and, theiefoie, there is no leason for appiehen- 
sion for India from her side. The internal conditions 
of the Asiatic countries and then geneial weakness and 
backwaidness make it impossible for them to entertain 
any ambitious designs But cultiiial developments ni 
these coimtiies natiiially pioduce their effect on the 
Indian mind. 

The North-West Frontier and the Border 
Region.~The Noith-West Fionticr of India, ^^hlch 
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administration of the British. The other advocated the 
policy of the Closed Border, that is, the policy of complete 
withdrawal from the border region and the establish- 
ment of a strong line of defence between India and the 
border land. 

The Government of India has adopted a middle 
course The military have evacuated the country, but an 
internal control through British officers and Khassadars 
(tribal levies) has been established Armed and forti- 
fied posts have been built to overawe the territory, and 
roads have been constructed to allow the influences of 
civilisation to penetrate the country. The Kliaibar Rail- 
way opened in 1925, between Jamrud and Landi- 
kotal, serves in the northern region the same purpose 
as the metalled roads in Waziristan 

(ii) Internal Developments. 

The internal history of India since the inauguration 
of the Reforms bears two aspects. In the first place, 
it is the history of the activities of the Government, 
whether in the matter of maintaining law and order, 
or of advancing material and moral welfare of the 
people Secondly, it is the record of the efforts of tlie 
people towards self-government 

The Activities of the Government. — ^The Govern- 
ment had to face during the period two main problems— 
of constitutional advance and of economic distress ^ The 
first absorbed much of its attention and exercised a 
great strain upon its power. The second diminished its 
resources, prevented the undertaking of new activities 
and retarded the pace of beneficent and progressive 

measures , 

Constitutional Reforms.— Lord Chelmsford 
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interests and against misrule The exact nature of these 
was left to be determined by subsequent conferences. 

The Second Conference met in London in 1931, 
after Lord Willingdon had assumed the office of Viceroy 
of India. At this conference, the Congress also parti- 
cipated The proceedings were marred by the failure 
of the Hindus, the Muslims and the depressed classes 
to agree upon their proper representation in the Indian 
legislatures and the services At the Third Conference 
(1932), the British Government produced its own 
scheme of reforms This was printed in the form of 
a White Paper and later (1933) submitted for the 
scrutiny of a Joint Select Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament After it had been examined and modified 
fiy the Committee it was brought before the 
Parliament to be embodied m the form of a statute, 
The Committee presented their report in October, 
1934, and the Parliament passed the Goveininent of 
India Act m 1935, which is largely based on the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee 

The Government of India Act, 1935. — The 
three mam principles of the Act aie (I) the 
establishment of an All-India Federation, ( 2 ) the 
autonomy of the Provinces, and (3) the transfer of 
responsibility both in the central and provincial govern- 
ments with safeguards 

The Act provides for the establishment of the 
Federation of India by the Proclamation of His ilajesty 
on a request made by both Houses of Parliament The 
Federation mil coiisibt of (a) the Governor's Provinces 
and the Chief Coiiimisaioner’s Provinces, (b) the Indian 
States which may accede to the Federation 

The Federal Executive.— The Executive Authority 
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co-operate with the Commission In order to placate 
the Indians, Lord Irwin announced in 1929 that the 
British Government had decided to set up a Round Table 
Conference, at which the members of the Government 
would meet the lepresentatives of India, i e , British India 
and the Indian States, for the purpose of laying agieed 
proposals before the British Parliament legarding the 
Reforms He also foimally recognised that the natuial 
goal of India’s political aspirations was the attainment 
of Dominion Status. 

The First Round Table Conference met in London 
in November, 1930 The repiesentatives of the British 
Government and Parliament, of the parties and communi- 
ties in British India, except the Congress, and of the 
Indian States, met together to find a solution for the 
constitutional problems There were three mam questions 
at issue In the first place, the question was whether 
the scheme of self-government should apply to British 
India alone, or to Greater India, consisting of Biitish 
India and the Indian States Secondly, what was the 
extent and scope of power which the Parliament should 
transfer immediately to the self-governing India 
Thirdly, what safeguards should be provided in the consti- 
tution, in order to protect the communities which were 
in a minority, to secure the interests of certain groups 
and to prevent the breakdown of Government. 

The Confeience agreed that India should 
form a federation of self-governing provinces and states; 
that the Parliament should transfer control over the 
provincial admmistiation to the people, set up a dyarchy 
in the Central Government reserving power over the 
army and foreign affaiis, and piovide in the constitution 
certain safeguaids foi the minoiities, the commeicial 
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Assembly The Council of State will consist of 156 
representatives of the Indian Piovinces and not more 
than 104 representatives of the Indian States The 
House of Assembly will consist of 250 repiesentatnes 
of the Indian Piovinces and not more than 125 
representatives of the Indian States 

Provincial Autonomy.— The Act contains provi- 
sions for the establishment of Provincial Autonomy, and 
cieates two new Provinces — Sindh and Orissa 

Provincial Executive.— The Executive Authority 
of each Province will be exercised on behalf of His 
Majesty by the Governor, who will be assisted and 
advised by a Council of Ministers The Governor will 
have special responsibilities like those of the Governor- 
Geneial, and will exercise them at his discretion In 
the Provinces there will be no reserved subjects 

The Governor is the head of the Provincial Execu- 
tive He will receive his appointment from His Majesty 
and will be responsible to the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State He will exercise his functions 
With the help and on the advice of the Council of 
Ministeis The Provincial Ministers will be appointed 
by the Governor from among the members of the 
legislature 

Provincial Legislature^ — ^There will be a Provin- 
cial Legislature in every Province which will consist of 
the Governoi as the lepresentative of PIis Majesty and 
of either one or two Chambers 

The Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United 
Provinces, Bihar and Assam will have two Chambers, 
and the others one The two Chambers will be known 
as the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly, 
The number of representatives diffeis from 
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establishment of a Fedeial Court, whicli will consist of 
a Chief Justice and a number of other Judges, appointed 
by His Majesty 

The Federal Court will ha\e jurisdiction m the 
following matters (1) in any dispute between the 
Federation, any of the Pio\mces or any of the States, 
(2) in any appeal from any decision of a High Court, or a 
Province, or a State involving any constitutional question 

The jurisdiction of the other courts — the Fligh 
Courts and the subordinate courts — is not altered, but 
some changes have been made m regaid to the manner 
of appointment of the Judges 

The Secretary of State,-— The Act vests all 
authority in relation to the affairs of India in tlie Ciown 
The Secretary of State for India is the responsible agent 
of the Crown for the exercise of this authority The 
Governor-General and the Go\einors are responsible to 
the Secretary of State foi the exercise of their special 
powers or when acting on their discretion The Secretary 
of State IS a member of the British Cabinet and of the 
Parliament of Gieat Britain to whom he is responsible 
for his actions Under the old constitution he had to 
consult on certain mattei s an advisory body known as the 
Council of India The new xAct dissolves this Council, 
but m its place authorizes the Secretary of State to 
appoint fiom 3 to 6 adiisers 

The Financial Administration.~.Thc Act of 1919 
completely separated the imperial from provmcal 
finance But both suffered more or less acutely from 
severe difficulties during this period liie expenditure, 
especially on the army, had increased enormously 
during the war. The revenue showed little signs of 
increase as trade and industry were hit by tlie depression 
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of the Federation will be vested in His Majesty, and 
will be exercised on his behalf by the Governor-General, 
who will be aided and advised by a Council of Ministeis 
in the exercise of his functions But the Goveinoi- 
Gelieral will have special responsibilities which he will 
discharge at his discretion. 

Among these matters the most important are (1) 
the prevention of any grave menace to the peace oi 
tranquillity of India, (2) the safeguarding of the 
financial stability and credit of the Federal Government, 

(3) the safeguarding of the interests of the minoiities, 

(4) the safeguarding of the interests of the services, 
{^5) the prevention of discrimination against Biitish 
goods or British companies and traders, and (6) the 
securing of the due discharge of functions with respect 
to reserved subjects— namely, defence, foreign relations 
and ecclesiastical affairs 

The Governor-General is appointed by His Majesty, 
He is the head of the Federal Executive In the 
reserved subjects as well as in matters of special respon- 
sibility he exercises his own discretion He is empowered 
to appoint thiee Counsellors to assist him in the discharge 
of these functions and responsibilities 

All other functions are to be exercised by the 
Governor-General with the help and on the advice of 
the Council of Ministers Its meinbers will not exceed 
ten in number, and they will be chosen by the Governor- 
General from among the members of the Federal 
Legislatuie 

The Federal Legislature. — The Fedeial Legisla- 
ture will consist of the Governor-General, as lepresen- 
tative of His Majesty, and two Chambers, which will 
be known as the Council of State and the House of 
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and the dwellers of towns much better. The world 
economic depression has imposed on them great suffer- 
ings, and the curse of unemployment which grows worse 
every day spreads among them discontent and 
bitterness. 

Agriculture.— The main sources of India’s wealth 
are agriculture and industry. The Government has done 
much to improve agriculture. Its agricultural depart- 
ments have sought to introduce better crops, better 
implements and better methods of farming The pro- 
vincial governments have undertaken large schemes of 
irrigation works. 

Industry.— The principal industries of India are 
textiles, jute and iron. They show a slow but steady 
progress since 1919. The acceptance by the Government 
of the principle of protection for India’s industries and 
the appointment of a Tariff Board have helped in then 
growth. Recently the protection granted to the sugar 
industry has greatly stimulated its production in India, 
But the industries still play a minor part in the economic 
life of India 

Trade.— The trade of India has greatly fluctuated 
during these years. Immediately after the war there 
was a sudden boom which \vas followed by a set-back, 
from which she was gradually recovering, when the 
world conditions effected a catastrophic change, and the 
sale of Indian produce declined rapidly. 

Currency and Exchange.— India’s principal 
currency is in silver. Until recently the currency of 
Great Britain and most countries of the world was in 
gold. Up to 1917 the ratio between tlie silver rupee 
and the gold sovereign was as 15 to 1, i.e., the value 
of the Indian rupee was about Is 4d. During the war 
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Piovince to Province and is based on the distribution of 
seats among various communities and mteiests Sepaiate 
electorates are provided for the Muslims, Sikhs, 
Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans The 
details of the distribution are based upon the Communal 
Award issued by the Government, and on the Poona Pact 
For the purpose of electing representatives to the 
Provincial Councils and Assemblies, each Province is to be 
divided into teiritorial constituencies consisting of electors 
or voters The provisions relating to fianchise will 
confer the right of voting on 14 per cent of the total 
population of India, as compared with the 3 per cent 
who exercised the right under the constitution of 1919 
Division of Powers. — The Act has created four 
legislating authorities — 

(i) the Fedeial Legislature, 

(ii) the Provincial Legislatuie, 

(ill) the Governor-General, 

(iv) the Provincial Governors 

The Act has enumerated m two lists the subjects 
in relation to which the Federation and the Provinces 
have exclusive legislative authority, and in a third list 
the subjects m i elation to which both possess concurrent 
authority 

The Goveinor-Geneial has the power under certain 
circumstances to promulgate ordinances which will have 
the force of law, or to enact laws or to assume by 
proclamation the powers of a Federal Authority in case 
a failure of the constitutional machinery is threatened 
The Governor has powers similar to those of the 
Governor-Geneial to promulgate ordinances or to enact 
laws or to assume authoiity by proclamation 

The Judicature.--The Act has provided for the 
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been progress, tlie Municipal and District Boai'ds have 
been reconstituted on more popular lines and their ^wers 
have enhanced But lack of experience, internal dissen- 
sions and financial difficulties have to some extent 
hampered their work, and some of them have not 
proved efficient. 

Indlanisaaon of Services.-Although the problem 
of transference of power from the hands of the British 
people into those of the people of India mainly occupied 
the attention of the Government, the question of 
replacing European officers by Indians in the services, 
so that the transfeience of power may become possible, 
has been intimately connected with it, and during this 
period steps were taken to solve it. The services which 
the Indian Government maintains may be divided into 
two— ilihtary and Civil. 

The Army,— The Indian army continues to 
consist of a number of units of the regular British force 
and a number of units of the Indian force In the 
British force the privates or ordinary soldiers and 
officers are all British In the Indian force the 
soldiers and the non-commissioned officers are Indian, 
but the commissioned officers belong to two classes — 
those who hold the Viceroy’s Commission, and those who 
hold the King’s Commission The first class of officers 
are inferior to the second and they are Indians. Since 
1917 when Indians became first eligible to the King’s 
Commission, a small number have been appointed every 
>tar to the eight units of the army. But the progress of 
Indiauisatioii A\as too slow and the desire of the Indians 
to take tlie responsibility of the defence of the country 
on their own shoulders was so keen, that the Government 
appointeil a coiiunittec with Sir Andrew Skeen 
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which followed the war as also by political movements. 
The result was that for five years (1919-24) the 
Government could not meet Its expenses from its income, 
and had to borrow money on high rates of interest At 
last it was compelled to revise its budget, to reduce its 
expenditure and increase taxation 

The next five years (1923-28) were somewhat 
easier, for the Government of India had surplus balances 
The period from 1928 to 1935, however, was one of 
increasing difficulties An unprecedented depression 
overtook the trade of the world and India continues to 
suflPer from its effects The income of the Central 
Government has been declining on account of the fall 
of receipts from the different sources of revenue- 
customs, income-tax, railways, etc, and the income of 
the provincial governments has gone down because of 
the fall in land revenue. The Government has tried to 
reduce its expenditure but the end of the deficit years 
IS not m sight yet 

Economic Conditions. — ^The finances of the 
Goiernment depend largely on the economic condition 
of the people India is predominantly an agncultural 
country and during the last fifteen years httle change 
has occurred in her condition. Her population has 
indeed increased from 315 milhon (1921) to 351 million 
(1931) that is, by 10 per cent. But this increase is not 
a sign of prosperity, for ninety persons out of every 
hundred still live m villages and have to depend on the 
produce of the soil. The increase in population 
increases the pressure on land and reduces the share of 
each person in the total produce Poverty, then, still 
crushes the people, and disease and mortality levy a 
heavy tribute Nor is the condition of the middle classes 
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the country. The upheaval has not been confined 
to the political field only, but has affected even* 
phase of national life, and stirred society to its depths. 
Its causes are both economic and political. Just after the 
war high prices and failure of rams combined to produce 
much distress Later, the economic depression which 
overtook the world gave a severe blow to India’s pros- 
perity. The demand for India’s agricultural and other 
products diminished, prices came down rapidly and the 
monetary returns for the crops fell low. 

The cultivators were unable to pay rents according 
to the prevailing rates, and had little mone> to spend on 
the purchase of goods The volume of trade decreased, 
the revenue of the Government declined and all classes 
of Indian society felt acute hardships The labourers and 
the peasants suffered from lack of money and pressure 
of poverty; the educated middle class suffered from 
increasing unemployment; the merchants and business- 
men from falling profits and uncertainty of trade; and 
the landlords from loss in rent Thus widespread 
distress prevailed 

Political causes added to the unrest. The war had 
lowered the prestige of the West and raised the self- 
respect of the eastern peoples. The declarations of the 
leaders of the victorious allies had aroused high 
expectations among the subject nations The announce- 
ment of the British statesmen ga\e a strong impetus to 
the desire for self-determination India was growing 
conscious of her national unity and aspired for the 
speedy attainment of Swaraj 

Unfortunateh , the constitutional reforms introduced 
by the Go\ eminent m 1919 did not satisfy the people, 
and its siihsequent measures and policies created much 
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it rose to above 2s, but aftei wards it again declined 
towards Is. 4d As the Government has to make 
purchases in England and to pay salaries and pensions 
there, it is important for it to have a stable rate of 
exchange, so that its expenditure may not fluctuate with 
the change in the rate This rate greatly affects 
the merchants, manufacturers, and agriculturists of 
India also. 

A commission presided ovei by Commander Hilton 
Young advised the Government to stabilise the value of 
the rupee at Is. 6d, to bring the question of cuirency 
and credit under the lule of law, and to establish a 
Reserve Bank for the control of currency and credit 
There was strong opposition to the suggested exchange 
ratio of the rupee, but after a stormy debate in the 
Assembly in 1927, the Government adopted the ratio, 
and since then no change has been made. 

In 1934 the Government established the Reseive 
Bank of India whose business is to issue bank notes, to 
maintain a reserve of funds in order to secure the 
stability of Indian finances and to operate the currency 
and credit system of the country. 

Education and Local Self-Government.— The 
Reforms of 1919 recognised the principle of responsibility 
in the provinces, and a number of subjects were tians- 
ferred to the control of the provincial legislatures 
Among them the two most important were education and 
local self-government So far as education is con- 
cerned, the Councils zealously promoted measures to 
advance education of all grades, and of both boys and 
girls, and the ministers took bold initiative in developing 
these schemes of education 

In the sphere of local self-government too there has 
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that they could not co-operate with them The two 
parties differed in their aims and methods fundamentally, 
and, therefore, the Liberals organised the National 
Liberal Federation which first met in 1918, with Sir 
Siirendra Nath Banerjea as the President. Although 
the following of the Liberals is small, they include 
among them some of the ablest Indian leaders; of them 
the late Sir Siiiendra Nath Banerjea, Mr Srmivas Sastri 
and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru are the most noted. 

The Muslim League which came into being in 1906 
continued to stand aloof from the Congress. But by 
1916 It had adopted the Congress aim, and m that >ear 
it made a pact with the Congress on the question of 
communal representation, which wa*? embodied in the 
Government of India Act of 1919 The League exer- 
cised little influence from 1919 to 1924, as Muslim opinion 
was mainly guided b) the Khilafat Committee during this 
period. In 1928 another Muslim organisation came into 
existence, which was known as the All-Parties Muslim 
Conference The ami of the Conference has been to 
obtain certain safeguards for the Muslim community m 
the future Indian constitution, with the help of the British 
Government The most inipoilant leader of the Muslim 
Conference is His Iligliiiess the Agha Khan, and of the 
Muslim League ^Ir. Jinnali 

The Hindus and the Sikhs have also established 
separate organisations, in order to introduce social 
reforms m their comiiuinitics and to secure political 
privileges for them Pandit Madan iMolian Malaviya is 
the most respected leader of the Hindus. 

The Movement. — In the }car 1919, before the 
introduction of the Reforms, the first wa\e of unrest and 
agitation broke upon the countrv. In the earl> part of 
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as President, to investigate the matter and make 
recommendations for improving the supply of Indian 
officers. 

The committee made a report in April, 1927, but 
its recommendations were not accepted by the Government, 
In 1931 after the First Round Table Conference the 
Government announced a scheme of a more rapid 
extension of the Indian element in the army. 

The Civil Services^ — ^In 1919, the Government 
had definitely laid down the percentage of Indians which 
should be recruited to the higher branches of the various 
services, and had decided to hold an examination for 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service in India, In 1923 
a Royal Commission under the chairmanship of Lord 
Lee recommended the employment of larger percentages 
of Indians in these services. But this did not satisfy 
Indian public opinion ; what made things worse was that 
the commission increased the emoluments and 
privileges of the members of the services, and added 
to the cost of administration 

Under the Government of India Act of 193o the 
.Secretary of State is to continue to make the appoint- 
ments to Indian Civil Service, the Indian Medical Service, 
and the Indian Police Service He will regulate the 
conditions of service, and protection against dismissal 
or punishment is provided by making the Governor and 
the Governor-General specially responsible for the 
security of the services. 

(iii) The National Movement 
The period inaugurated by the Reforms has 
been a critical one in the recent history of India. 
It has seen v/ave after v/ave of unrest pass over 
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Mahatma Gandhi. National volunteers were enrolled 
and the Tilak Swaraj Fund was collected to carry on the 
campaign 

The Congress, however, failed to accomplish 
its programme. The elections to the legislatures 
took place and though Congressmen boycotted them, 
the Liberals and others entered them Indian 
ministers were appointed m charge of the transferred 
departments. But the non-co-operation movement 
caused a great deal of excitement and turmoil, 
and the Government began to take action against the 
Congress leaders. Conflicts, riots and disturbances 
followed. The worst outbreak took place on the Malabar 
Coast and at Chauri-chaura (United Provinces) 
Mahatma Gandhi was convinced that the atmosphere of 
non-violence which was necessary for the success of his 
campaign was wanting and he suspended the campaign 
Soon after he was arrested and sentenced to imprison- 
ment. The Hindu-Miislim unity was shattered by the 
Moplah rebellion on the Malabar Coast, which aroused 
Hindu fears, and the triumphs of Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
in Turkey, which led to the abolition o'f the 
Khilafat 

The Congress itself became divided on the question 
of entry into the legislatures as advocated by the Swaraj* 
Party, led by Mr C R Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru 
In 1923 the newly-formed Swaraj’ Party contested the 
elections and although it did not obtain a majority m the 
Assembly, quite a luinibci of its followers entered the 
legislature to offer organised opposition to the Go\ em- 
inent They endeavoured to put pressure on the 
Government to introduce in India responsible government 
on the Dominion model, and succeeded in persuading 
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doubt and despondency. The Muslim community were 
apedally perturbed by the treaty of the allies with Turkey, 
which deprived her of her suzerainty over the holy lands 
of Islam. The era of Reforms thus began in a tense 
atmosphere v/hich gre ^7 v/orse from year to year. 

The Political Parties, — ^In 1916, the split which 
had didded Indian political leaders was healed, and 
Liberals and Xationalists became united under one 
organisation. But by 1920 the Nationalists had captured 
the organisation and since then the Congress has 
remained under their control. The Indian National 
Congress has placed before the country progressively the 
goal of full responsible go^’ernment, Dominion .Status and 
Puma Swaraj. It has advocated Sahagralia, non-violent 
non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience, as the methods 
for the attainment of the goal. 

Among its leaders Mahatma Gandhi is undoubtedly 
the greatest. He combines m him the qualities of a 
mediffival saint and a modern political leader. He lives 
the life of utter self-renunaatiOn w’ith his gaze fixed at 
truth He lo'ies all men and v/ears himself out in the 
semce of the poor and the humble. He knows no fear, lus 
enthusiasm is boundless and he possesses tireless energy. 
In spite of his peculiar viev/s on social and economic 
problems, his burning love for India has endeared him 
to his countiy'men, and by virtue of the nobility of his 
character he has won the respect and admiration of the 
world. He has led the Congress and the country during 
the period, and 'endeavoured to achieve Swaraj by the 
method of self-purification and suffering. 

The Liberals v/ho had kept the reins of the Congress 
in their hands from 1907 to 1916 soon found after the 
admission of the Nationalists into the Congress in 1916, 
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Ahmeclabad to the sea coast where he broke the Salt 
Laws. The movement spread like wildfire, and 
thousands of persons went to gaol. Meanwhile the 
First Round Table Conference had met m London and 
achieved notable success. Before the gathering 
of the Second Round Table Conference Mahatma 
Gandhi had been released, and he had arrived 
at an agreement with Lord IrAvm regarding the Civil 
Disobedience Campaign He attended the Second Con- 
ference in London, but unfortunately his effoits to solve 
the communal problem failed and he returned to India 
dissatisfied He was placed under arrest and the 
Congress activities were declared unlawful by the 
Goveininent The third meeting of the Conference was 
held 111 1932 and its conclusions were embodied m a 
\\niite Paper. 

They aroused a great deal of opposition in India 
The proposals regarding the representation of the various 
coiiiniimities were seveielj criticized The transfer of 
authority was regaided as inadequate and the provisions 
concerning special responsibilities, safeguards and 
reservations ueie considered unsatisfactory. 

Tlie agitation in India, iiowever, failed to pioduce 
ain modification of the proposals embodied in the White 
Paper Onh the proiisions concerning the representa- 
tion of the Depiessed Classes were modified as a result 
of the stiong protest of Mahatma Gandhi, whose fast 
brought about an agreement — known as the Poona 
Pact — fietwcen the leaders of the Hindus and the 
Depressed Classes which was accepted hy the British 
Go\ eminent 

The White Paper was c\amnicd by the Joint Select 
Cl mmitUe. and t»n the basK ot its rtcommenflationij 
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1919 the Government introduced two bills in the legis- 
lature, to secure certain powers for the administiation 
to deal with revolutionary crimes. They were known as 
the Rowlatt Bills. Their introduction aroused vehement 
opposition and when they were passed, in spite of many 
protests, Mahatma Gandhi staited his campaign of 
Satyagraha against them. The movement spread 
lapidly all over the country and both Hindus and 
Muslims supported it. But as excitement giew, mobs 
committed violence in some places. Maitial law was 
proclaimed in the Punjab and fire was opened on a 
meeting at Jallianwala Bagh at Amritsar which caused 
many deaths. In view of the disturbances Mahatma 
Gandhi suspended the movement The Goveinment 
appointed an enquiry committee and on receiving its 
report censured the officer who had given the order to 
fire. 

When the provisions of the Government of India 
Act of 1919 became known m India, the Libeials 
welcomed the Reforms and resolved upon woiking them 
in order to demonstiate India’s fitness for gi eater 
responsibility, and to hasten the goal of self-government 
The Congress, however, regarded them as inadequate, dis- 
appointing and unsatisfactory The memoiies of the 
Martial Law regime in the Punjab and the anxiety of 
the Indian Muslims on behalf of Turkey created a situ- 
ation in which the constitutional programme of the 
Liberals fell fiat on the country. 

In order to undo the Punjab wrongs, to secure the 
objects of the Muslims m regard to the Khilafat, and to 
attain Swaiaj, Mahatma Gandhi uiged the use o k 
weapon of non-violent non-co-operation The Congress 
and the Khilafat Committee accepted the suggestion ot 
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it to appoint the Muddiman Committee in 1924. But its 
report did not lead to any important consequences. In 
1927, however, the Government appointed the Commis- 
sion presided over by Sir John Simon, to enquire into 
the working of the Reforms and to suggest changes in 
the constitution of India. 

The years from 1922-28 were marked by savage 
outbursts of communal antagonism. Hindu-Muslim riots 
occurred in different parts of the country and they were 
accompanied with terrible atrocities. Many efforts were 
made to bring about reconciliation between the 
communities, but they faded. 

The Simon Commission, which met with intense 
opposition, aroused hopes of a communal settlement; for 
the Congress, the Liberals, the Mushm League and the 
Assembly um'ted in refusing to co-operate with it, and 
the parties jointly appointed a committee presided over 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru to draw up a constitution which 
would satisfy all communities Unfortunately the Nehru 
Report did not receive a favourable response in the 
country. 

The opposition to the Simon Commission, however, 
did not dimmish, nor did communal bitterness abate. To 
relieve the tension Lord Irwin announced the intention of 
the Government to call a Round Table Conference of the 
Indian leaders, the representatives of the Govern- 
ment, and the Parliament, in order to draw up an agreed 
constitution. 

At this stage the Congress leaders announced that if 
India was not given Domim’on Status within a year they 
would start a movement in favour of complete indepen- 
dence. In March, 1930, Mahatma Gandhi began the 
Civil Disobedience Campaign with a march from 
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Parliament placed the Government of India Act of 1935 
on the Statute Book. 

Although the period which began with the Reform 
Act of 1919, as the first step on the road to full self- 
government, ends m 1935 without the attainment of 
that goal, it marks a great and permanent advance 
towards it There has been a remarkable awakening m 
the country, the idea of Swaraj has penetrated to its 
remotest corners, and every community has accepted it 
as the natuial goal of India’s political aspuations. 
Political awakening has bi ought with it a new sense of 
social justice, a desire to rectify old wrongs and to remove 
inequalities It has also aroused a higher sense of 
citizenship, of rights which one may claim fiom the state, 
and of duties which one ought to render to it The 
new constitution has seemed for India the external 
framework of her unity What is needed is 
that the citizen should realize that the well-being 
of the individual and of the community cannot be 
secured without securing the welfare of the nation as a 
whole, for it is in the nation that both the individual and 
the community find the opportunity to attain their best 
life and their fullest development When this feeling 
has acquired the strength of an absorbing passion the 
tendencies that divide will vanish, the need for outside 
support will cease and Indian Swaraj will become a 
living reality. 
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